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Demand  what  you  want  of  that  man,  leave  your  rubbish  on 
his  doorstep,  chicken  breasts,  olive  jars,  dormer  window  frames, 
lengths  of  rubber  hose,  abdominal  fluids  and  legs,  insult  his  wife 
and  fill  his  cellar  with  blind  male  dogs,  you  won't  have  touched 
him;  in  his  lawn  the  ants  still  rugger  for  his  droppings.  Assume  he 
knows  of  your  grandmother's  illness,  teeth,  and  body  odor,  your 
recent  eviction  from  your  third-floor  launderette,  your  detriment 
of  scalp  and  chipped-beef  diet,  your  dead  thorax.  Probably  he 
knows  your  conciousness  as  well,  as  well  as  you.  In  the  evening  he 
will  open  fresh  cigarettes  and  his  dictionary  to  page  one  and  read 
a  :  scallop  i:  itenerant  yu  :  (y)  uterine  and  sometimes  y.  In  the 
morning  he  will  leave  his  wife's  nose  sleeping  speaking  to  his  bath- 
robe pockets  and  his  shower  curtain  perspiring  and  slice  string 
beans.  In  midmorning  he  will  rouse  his  wife  and  in  midafternoon 
she  will  clean  strayed  shoes  from  corners  of  the  garage.  You  may 
visit  him  then.  You  will  not  get  what  you  want. 


II. 


To  reassess  things  takes  a  time,  sometimes  a  space.  In  some 
places  an  energy.  Sit  in  the  front  lawn  in  the  evening,  in  the  corner 
by  the  sidewalk  where  your  neighbor's  mowing  starts,  and  try  to 
find  the  line  between  blades  of  grass  there,  where  things  diller. 
Have  vou  not  disputed  this  with  him?  Or  watch  the  strip  the  city 
owns,  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  street,  and  hear  the  car  come 
down  from  one  end,  down  the  slight  hill,  and  shift,  and  turn  shift- 
ing again,  and  leave.  Or  listen:  willow  twigs  moving  across  the 
ground,  voices  from  the  lawn  chairs,  gathered.  Sky.  darkening. 
Remember,  it  is  evening. 


III. 


Except  when  fire  trucks  passed  across  the  back-yard  views, 
and  when  you  turned  to  watch  them  from  the  kickball  in  the  street, 
except  when  kittens  joined  the  next-door  family  and  you  tied  your 
dog,  except  when  neighbors  burned  the  thicket  and  you 
found  the  baseball  caps  and  shoes,  except  when  milk-trucks  woke 
you  early  and  you  caught  the  children  stealing  ice  and  bottles 
clinking  in  their  baskets  coming  to  your  back-door  1  e  d  ge, 
except  when  oddities  in  early  spring,  like  dog-tracks  in  the  base- 
ment, made  you  notice,  there  you  were.  You  were  amazed,  the  un- 
cut grass  was  too  demanding.  Still,  you  moved,  it  tired  and  died, 
and  you  were  happy  letting  leaves  pile  up  and  driveways  ice,  for 
you  stayed  in  and  curled  on  cushions,  licking  postage-stamps  and 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  Lights  went  out  and  so  you  slept  and  polish- 
ed desks.  This  spring,  I  am  coming,  I  will  question  you. 


AN  EXCERPT/ 


At  first  I  was  hard ;  then  I  cracked.  I  must  say  it  exactly  as  it 
happened,  in  proper  sequence,  to  avoid  confusion. 

There  were  six  people  of  importance,  in  addition  to  the  one  be- 
side me  and  the  one  who  was  not  present.  As  I  said,  I  was  hard  for 
a  while.  I  started  and  was  granite.  I  let  each  of  the  six  people  come 
inside  me  for  a  short  time,  in  turn,  far  enough  in  to  know,  but  not 
far  enough  to  feel.  There  could  have  been  no  mason  strong  or  skilled 
enough  to  chip  an  image  out  of  me.  I  was  hard. 

Then  it  all  happened  very  quickly.  One  of  the  six  was  just  leav- 
ing, and  I  saw  him  lighting  a  cigaret.  It  was  the  kind  of  night  when 
I  knew  that  if  I  were  to  light  a  cigaret  and  inhale  the  smoke  despar- 
ately  and  expel  it  slowly,  I  would  be  able  to  touch  the  one  beside  me. 
I  would  not  be  hard. 

We  left,  and  I  turned  and  told  the  one  beside  me  of  my  thoughts, 
but  that  was  as  far  as  I  could  go. 
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I  speak 

At  you 

Around 

Small  corners 

Only/ 

Soft  pond 

Crack 

Yellow  moon 
Rise/  and 
It  is 
Only 
Around 
Small  corners 
That  I 

Speak  at  you. 


James  Kingsley 
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IN  A  WOOD 


Days,  windows,  mirrors,  nights 
my  eyes  see  a  vision 
cropped  by  every  pane. 

Carnivorous  green  ivy 
extends  tendrils  at'  windows  — 
our  flesh,  our  skulls 

from  the  red-brick  cells. 
The  branches,  black  on  green, 
would  have  died  in  a  wood. 

The  images  of  mirrors 
grow  in  my  mind 
like  trees. 


David  Cohen 


COME  A  TULIP 


o  ye  gods  and  devils 

0  ye  many  heathens 

hear  my  words ;  heed  my  joy 

for  ye  must  pray,  should  you  die ; 
that  you  might  live,  should  you  live 
that  the  flagpole' come  a  tulip, 
and  the  tulip  drop  the  flag 

1  have  come  to  say  my  prayers 
and  curse  my  god  for  being 
and  wish  the  sidewalks  streams 
for  my  feet ; 

and  wish  that  prayers  might  praise 


let  us  pray 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  AN  ORANGE 


Around  us  the  eucalyptus  grove  is  bronze  and  green  and  gold 
and  brown.  Grey-fuzzed  green  leaves  rubbed  on  my  thumb,  smell 
of  eucalyptus  strange  under  my  nose,  the  long  leathery  strip  of  bark 
across  both  our  thighs  is  lost  from  a  giant's  puzzle.  The  girl  does 
not  know  the  woods.  Eucalyptus  acorns  with  powder-white  fur  in 
their  centers,  three  on  the  end  of  a  branch.  Some  red  leaves,  not 
poison  oak  so  early  in  the  summer.  The  white  branches  above  glow 
and  become  naked  arms  and  legs,  unfinished  sculptures  living  in 
the  soft  wind.  Between  the  heavy  trees  and  flashing,  sparkling 
lights  of  leaves  the  sun  simmers  near  the  gold  horizon.  Ours  is  the 
only  stump  in  the  woods,  and  it  likes  our  arms  and  legs  dangling 
and  moving  in  time  with  the  wind,  dangling  and  petting  its  tired 
bark  like  a  horse's  side.  The  girl  does  not  know  the  woods.  She  does 
not  know  why  I  put  my  cheek  against  the  cheek  of  an  old  brown 
tree  and  push  my  fingers  through  its  bark.  She  wonders  why  I 
jump  high  off  a  fallen  log,  why  I  rub  my  thumb  under  my  nose, 
why  I  smile  at  a  bird's  whistle.  The  girl  does  not  know  the  woods. 
Her  name  is  Jean,  I  do  not  see  her  again.  She  does  not  see  me  again. 


II 


I  am  facing  straight  ahead,  with  blinders  like  a  fat  farmer's 
horse.  Amazed,  I  feel  the  conveyor  moving  along,  space  pushing 
into  my  nose,  rubbing  the  hairs  in  my  ears  and  the  orange  wax. 
But  for  now  I  like  just  the  standing  in  place.  And  the  place  I  am 
standing  in  has  its  colors  too.  Alone,  in  the  autmn  woods  in  the 
rain,  see-through  pearls  of  rain  rolling  along  the  strings  of  bright 
green  pine  needles,  heavy  wind,  and  rain  falling  lightly  on  leaf 
ground.  The  glowing  fog  sky  is  quite  near.  Wind  and  dancing 
leaves  all  around  my  wet  face  and  turned-up  collar  wet-blue.  Danc- 
ing gold  red  yellow.  A  baby  tree,  just  my  size.  Thin  brown  branches 
and  twelve  tiny  yellow  leaves  left,  happy  as  faun's  spots,  wet  brown 
bark  rough  on  my  face,  perfect  acorn  in  my  hand,  a  drop  of  salt 
water  in  my  eye. 


Ill 


The  girl  at  the  theater  is  wearing  brown-I  have  seen  her 
i  f  Z  h!   face  is  like  a  cheese  I  liked  once  and  I  have  seen  hei 

through  me  and  we  k«^Xcltean  orange."  And  then 
Hamlet  dies. 


Robert  Kelly 
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LUNACY 


Stabbed  by  pines,  the  screaming  moon 

Bleeds  stars  throughout  the  night, 

And  1,  looking  from  these  fields, 

Languish  in  her  frigid  blood. 

Shall  1  too,  cast  in  silver, 

Rend  and  bless  the  skies, 

Being  so  her  prisoner 

And  perhaps  her  son? 

Shall  I,  struck  by  a  tear, 

Dare  to  claim  a  word  or  cry  for  my  throat 

To  answer  her? 

To  sing  to  her? 

The  fields  would  be  mine  now 

To  catch  my  blood, 

But  I  think  they  cannot  hear  me ; 

I  am  not  the  moon. 


CANUTE'S  CONUNDRUM 


".  .  .the  stars  above,  the  endless  seas, 
reserved  for  cosmic  nonentities.  .  .  ." 

Bjorn  Roentjingen 


SCENE :  —  a  beach  at  low  tide.  It  is  about  8 :30  in  the  morning 
some  centuries  ago.  Quite  a  few,  in  fact.  The  sun  is  definitely  off 
the  horizon  but  the  fog  that  lingers  over  the  sand  disperses  the 
light  evenly  across  that  half  of  a  picture  called  the  sky.  The  sand 
is  very  flat  and  so  little  above  the  rising  water  level  that  pockets 
of  water  form  and  reflect  the  glare  of  the  fog.  The  predominating 
colors  are  pale  yellow  and  white.  The  impression  of  the  entire  scene 
is  of  a  rectangle  divided  horizontally  somewhere  by  an  undefinable 
limit  to  the  sand  and  a  beginning  of  sky.  All  covered  by  a  glaze,  a 
gleam,  and  a  veil. 


A  man  called  JENSEN  walks  away  from  us  into  the  mist  and 
stops  to  the  left  of  center.  He  is  carrying  two  very  short  stools. 
One  he  places  on  the  ground,  stamps  on  it  to  install  it  firmly  in  the 
suspension  of  sand,  and  finally  sits  down.  Jensen  is  of  string  and 
bone,  dark,  and  tall.  Because  of  his  size  he  has  diffficulty  in  sitting. 
After  regaining  his  balance  on  the  stool,  he  begins  to  sing, 
His  position  is  uncomfortable  so  occasionally  he  changes  his  pos- 
ture into  a  half-kneeling  position  to  take  the  strain  off  an  aching 
back  and  crumpled  gut.  He  plays  with  the  other  stool ;  twirling  it 
by  a  leg,  the  cord,  placing  it  crown-like  on  his  head,  reverses  it, 
taps  it,  and  finally  straps  it  around  his  neck. 
JENSEN  —  (song) 

yes  she  came  for  to  drown 

on  her  back  for  to  drown  came  she 
and  with  no  smile  and  no  frown 

with  a  pack  on  her  back  by  the  beach  on  the  sea 
so  was  she  erie  was  she 
she  was 
she  was 
she  was  as  erie  as  she 
was  we  see 
we  see 

we  see 

ah  she  was  erie  to  me 
then  my  love  was  to  her  say 

to  her  say  then  my  love  was  then 


but  her  answer  was  nay 

did  my  love  then  she  say  by  the  beach  on  the  sea 
so  was  she  erie  was  she 
was  she 

was  she 
ah  she  was  erie  to  me 
we  see 

we  see  .  .  .  obscenity!  (pronouncing  it  in  the 

 old  manner.) 

He  peels  off  his  pointed  leather  hose.  Apparently  a  wave  man- 
aged to  glide  over  the  sand  with  sufficient  force  to  soak  his  feet. 
Not  a  pleasant  sensation  —  wet  leather. 

Jensen  stands  up  with  a  jerk,  stretches,  and  moves  the  stool 
back  a  few  yards.  He  then  decides  to  hang  it  over  his  shoulder  with 
the  other  one. 

Over  the  sand  we  begin  to  see  the  silver  of  the  approaching 
tide.  A  bird  might  fly  somewhere  or  walk  about  the  shallows — 
anything  to  break  the  monotony.  Jensen  yawns. 

We  hear  a  muttering  from  the  left.  The  fog  has  lifted  suffi- 
ciently so  that  three  black  dots  are  vaguely  seen  walking  vigorously 
in  Jensen's  direction.  The  dots  become  people  and  the  murmuring 
an  argument  growing  more  and  more  heated  as  they  come  closer. 
We  see  that  they  are  Canute  and  two  of  his  yes-men.  Canute  is 
very  dark-skinned.  His  clothes  are  all  of  hide  and  wood  ...  his 
general  appearance  reminds  us  of  an  overcooked  strip  of  bacon. 
Around  his  head  is  a  green  leather  band,  and  by  his  side  a  short 
and  well-tempered  dagger. 


The  two  other  men  we  shall  call  Fee-Fi  and  Fo-Fum,  since 
that  is  all  they  manage  to  say  even  though  they  take  an  abomin- 
abely  long  time  to  say  it  in.  They  walk,  one  on  either  side  of 
Canute,  and  talk  around  him.  Canute's  dignity  is  in  his  reticence. 
He  ignores  the  chatter,  with  all  its  compliments  and  prostrations 
of  loyalty,  and  stares  into  the  distance  at  the  figure  ahead  of  them 
holding  the  stools.  His  impatience  causes  him  to  walk  faster  and 
faster.  Fee-Fi  and  Fo-Fum  (both  of  whom  are  overly  pleasingly 
plump)  are  hard  pressed  to  both  argue  and  keep  pace. 
Fee —  .  .  .  not  that  that  would  make  any  difference  to  you,  of 
course. 

Fo — You're  absolutely  correct.  It  wouldn't. 

Fee —  I  should  at  least  think  that  you  would  have  had  the  usual 

reverence  for  .  .  . 
Fo  —  Not  the  usual  reverence ! 

Fee  —  Anyway,  to  even  suggest  that  our  most  noble  lord  here  had 

not  the  right  to  don't  interrupt  the  right  to  expect  even  the 

most  ordinary  sort  of  .  .  . 
Fo  —  I  merely  offered  that  it  might  be  best  if  he  proved  that  right 

so  that  the  people  could  believe  . . . 
Fee  —  As  if  there  were  any  question  of  that.  Do  hurry  up,  will 

you ! 

Fo  —  Your  insinuations  insult  me.  How  can  one  do  homage  to  our 
great  lord  if  .  .  . 


Fee  —  And  you  insult  our  god-like  lord  by  your  utterly  treasonous 

disbelief!  ! 
(They  stare  at  each  other,  nose  to  nose.) 

Fc — Well  you  can  oil  him  as  your  god  if  you  so  desire,  and  be 

smitten  with  you  .  .  .  (seethes)  ...  I  only  know  that  you  are  a 
pompous,  gesturing  .  .. 
Fee — (cooly  triumphant)  Then  why  are  you  out  here  with  us? 
(pregnant  silence) 
Fo —  I  love  the  sea  !  ! 
Fee  —  Yes,  let  us  go  on. 

They  waddle  up  to  Canute  who  merely  glares  at  them.  His 
manner  is  inscrutable,  yet  at  times  there  is  just  the  faintest  perk 
of  mockery  around  his  mouth. 

The  tide  has  risen  sufficiently  so  that  we  can  now  make  out 
the  glimmering  motion  of  the  ends  of  waves  —  mere  ripples  still, 
but  making  more  of  a  slap  than  a  murmur.  The  fog  slowly  thins. 

At  last,  Canute  and  his  crew  reach  Jensen  and  stop.  Canute 
makes  a  motion  and  Jensen  places  the  stools  down  together  on  the 
sand.  He  sits,  facing  out  to  sea.  Fee-Fi  and  Fo-Fum  shuffle  towards 
the  remaining  stool.  Fo  most  undiplomatically  shoves  his  partner 
aside  and  trys  to  seat  himself. 

Canute  —  No.  (His  voice  must  be  completely  arresting.  Since  he 
does  not  speak  often  he  must  absolutely  cut  everything  else 
when  he  does-noise,  movement,  perhaps  even  time  should 
hesitate.) 


A  long  pause.  Fo  lets  go  on  the  stool.  Crushed,  he  melts  into  a 
heap  of  butter.  Fee  ever  so  slightly  triumphantly  moves  toward  the 
stool. 

Caunte  —  No. 

Fee  sinks  into  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Canute  watches  the  in- 
creasingly blinding  horizon  and  says  nothing.  A  very  long  pause. 
The  stool  is  expectantly  empty.  Wait.  At  last,  Jensen  gives  a  snort 
and  angles  himself  onto  it.  Silence  still.  He  relaxes. 


3  HOURS  LATER 

The  mist  has  completely  gone.  It  is  the  usual  beautiful  noon- 
time day  on  a  beach.  The  sky  is  blue,  blue,  blue,  the  ocean  glassy 
green  and  the  beach  too  sizzling  white  to  even  talk  about.  A  crowd 
has  collected  on  top  of  the  dunes.  The  people  are  dressed  in  the 
same  crusty  brown  leather  as  we  have  seen  on  the  previous  char- 
acters. Their  hair  is  sometimes  blond,  but  more  often  muddy  black. 
The  men  carry  short,  coarse,  axes  and  swords. 

Toward  the  back  of  the  throng  are  the  women  and  bratlings. 
They  attend  to  their  usual  motherly  occupations  —  talking  amongst 
themselves,  sitting  down  to  nurse  or  swat  an  incorrigible.  The 
children  ram  into  people,  scream,  fight,  froth,  faint,  waddle 
tattle,  rescue  and  betray  each  other  . . .  although  it  is  Anglo-Saxon 
sophistication  at  its  very  worst. 

King  Canute  is  still  sitting  on  his  stool  with  the  lanky  Jensen 
his  side.  Their  position  is  identical.  The  only  change  in  the  situa- 
tion is  that  now  water  rolls  back  and  forth  at  the  level  of  their 


waists.  Canute  doesn't  seem  to  notice  the  periodic  inundation.  Jen- 
sen has  trouble  keeping  his  balence. 

Fee —  (Tiptoes  through  the  shallows  until  ankle  deep  in  the  brine. 
Clears  his  throat.) 
Errgh  . .  .  my  lord  .  .  . 
(No  response.  He  wades  in  a  few  more  yards.) 
.  .  .  most  all-puissant  king  . .  . 

(Still  no  response.  He  plows  forward  again,  not  very 
easily  because  he  has  little  footing  in  the  ooze  and  his  robes  drag 
him  down.) 

. .  .  ah  . .  most  gracious  .  .  .  my  god !  (He  falls  flat." 
Canute  moves  his  head  slightly.  Contact  once  made,  Fee-Fi 
grovels  on. 

0  king,  bowing  to  the  just  vengeance  of  your  wrath  and 
the  far  reaching  calm  of  your  soul  blessing  balm  now  and  for- 
ever more. . .  we,  your  base  serfs,  do  beseech  you  and  pray 
that . . . 

Fo —  (Who  has  stumbled  over  to  his  partner's  side.)  The  people 
wait. 

Fee —  (With  an  irritated  glance  at  Fo.)  . .  we  anxiously  and  fear- 
fully await  the  manifestation  of  your  . . . 
Fo  —  (Coldly  insistant)  The  people  wait ! 

Fee —  (Shouting  now,  staring  daggers.)  ...the  manifestation  of 
your  invincible  and  all-powerful ..  (confused) ..  powers  .. . 
we  wait  for  you  to  .  .  . 


Fo —  (Staring  hard  at  Canute.  Extremely  sarcastic.)  We  are  wait- 
ing for  you. 

Fee —  (Hysterical.  Falls  to  his  knees  in  the  surf  and  wails.)  We 
want  you  to  .  .  .  (gags)  .  .  we  are  waiting  for  you  to., 
work ! ! 

Silence  but  for  the  roar  of  waters.  Canute  slowly  and  achingly 
gets  up.  There  is  a  gasp  from  the  crowd  as  he  spreads  his  legs  and 
stretches  his  hands  to  the  sky.  Someone  whimpers.  Intense  silence. 
Canute  give  a  slight  convulsion,  lowers  his  arms,  and  sits  down 
again.  Aghast  pause.  Fee  and  Fo  slither  back  to  the  crowd.  Mur- 
murings.  A  few  women  begin  to  pack  up.  Three  children  run  out  of 
the  picture.  A  bearded  man  prods  his  wife  with  his  mace  and  they 
go.  The  crowd,  imperceptibly  at  first  and  then  all  at  once, 
disperses. 

Canute  and  Jensen  are  left  alone  in  the  water,  facing  out  to 
sea.  The  sun  goes  behind  a  cloud. 
12  HOURS  LATER 

This  scene  is  best  known  through  half-closed  eyes.  A  wine  sea 
throbs  and  swirls  noiselessly,  reflecting  the  greenly  lucent  moon  in 
flashes  and  veins  of  gold.  All  motion  is  slow  and  heavy. 

The  tide  has  gone  and  come  again.  Canute  sits  with  his  head 
on  his  hands.  Jensen  has  vanished  for  some  reason.  His  stool  is  on 
Canute's  back.  The  waves  often  cover  this  man.  They  leave  him 
running  with  water  .  .  .  the  strands  of  his  long  grizzled  hair  fol- 
low the  rivulets  of  water  down  his  back  and  arms.  One  would  say 


that  he  is  brooding  except  that  his  eyes  are  wide  open  and  fixed 
with  an  empty  intensity  on  the  horizon.  His  jaw  sags.  This  man 
does  not  shiver,  nor  do  the  waves  in  any  way  move  him.  A  dead 
stump  sunken  into  the  sand —  this  king  exists  there  like  nothing 
else. 

Finally,  he  speaks.  At  first,  the  speech  has  to  be  a  soliloquy  of 
interrupted  silences.  Later,  the  word  pace  picks  up  and  it  becomes 
more  of  a  gutteral  chugging. 

Canute —  (Intense,  yet  only  his  jaw  moves.)   

work.  .  .       work.  .  .  . 

nobody  knows  that 
how.  .  .  I 

work 
can    1    can. . . 
now    work.  .  . 

oh  wait  now  wait 

how  can  1 
show.  .  .      work.  .  . 

can    1    can. . . 
now       show.  .  .  (Warms  into  it.       Straightens  up 
and  throws  his  arms  around  himself. 
Chants  faster.    Rocks  on  the  stool.) 
oh  god  my  lord  is 

working.  .  . 

now  waiting  can't  work 


BEEP! 


I  waiting         my     work       is  my 
showing.  .  . 

my  showing 
my  showing 
now  showing.  .  .  (During  this  the  ocean  is  be- 
ginning to  seethe  and  vaporize- 
The  king  stands  up  in  the  wa- 
ter and  forms  eddies  in  the 
fumes.  The  waves  become  less 
pronounced.  .  .slow,  stop.  The 
whole  cuticle  of  water  sucks 
itself  back  and  out  towards 
the  horizon.) 

1  working 
my  working 

is  going 

god  going 

god  working.  .  .  ( It  seems  to  rise  in  the  distance  and 
diffuse  itself  in  all  directions. 
Drowns  the  flat  plain  on  which  he  now 
stands  in  a  purple  light  that  pulsates 
in  atmospheric  washes.  His  figure  is 
dark  when  contrasted  with  the  vibra- 
ting green /violet  of  sand.) 


(Slower,  more  beating.) 

now  working 

my  god  is  now 
goading 
my  god  goading  working  now 

working 

I  knowing 

now  working  (Spitting  it  out  now.) 
1  working  I 
goading  I 

going 

I 

(Voice  breaking  scream.)  GOD  !  ! 

Jensen  is  standing  near  us,  watching.  After  this  last  ejacula- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  but  the  hiss  of  dry  sand  blowing.  Canute  is 
caught  in  an  attitude  of  complete  rigidity  ...  his  arms  straight  by 
his  sides,  his  chest  fully  thrown  out,  his  neck  working,  and  on  his 
face  the  same  absolutely  vacant  absorption  with  the  horizon.  His 
jaw  is  still  unslung. 

Jensen,  wide-eyed,  takes  a  draught  from  the  jug  he  holds.  His 
mouth  trembles  as  he  looks  at  his  king.  Canute  whirls  around.  He 
gestures  around  him.  Panic  is  slowly  taking  over  Jensen. 

No  sound  but  the  sand. 

Canute  makes  another  motion  with  his  hand  at  the  empty 
desert  around  him  in  the  night.  Jensen's  chest  and  shoulders  begin 
to  heave,  but  still  with  no  sound. 
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Canute —  (Clasps  his  hands  around  his  sides  and  very  softly,  al- 
most apolegetically  says  .  .) 

See  . . .  now  . . .  ? 
(His  mouth  forms  itself  into  a  grin.  His  teeth  are  rotten. 
Whimpers.  .  .) 

no  . . . sea  . .  . 

Jensen  drops  his  jug.  He  begins  to  sob.  He  runs  away.  We 
start  to  follow  his  but  then  turn  back.  And  all  we  find  there  is  the 
moon  and  two  wooden  stools  half  buried  in  the  smooth  dry  sand. 


Alex  vanOss 
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VERMONT 

the  horizon 

off 

fading  far 
melting  gray 
hillsides 


Hugh  Kelleher 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  AMBITIOUS  SLUMDWELLER 

fragments  of  plaster  idols 

rise,  moonslow,  shattered  by  an  invisible  thrust 

on  the  grey  sulphur  dusted  matter  of  his  backdrop. 

then  the  phantom  force  evolves  to  clarity 

his  shutter  clicks  recognition  past  now 

no  time  to  send  an  impulse  of  joy 

at  the  sight  of  the  old  but  unknown  friend, 

for  both  have  turned  to  nothing 

till  once  for  us  all. 


J.  Ford 
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MILES 


She  stops  along  the  streets. 
Things  from  behind  miles  of  glass 
converge  upon  her, 
with  gestures  she  is  made 
to  lie  naked. 

Their  ceremony 

brings  her  come, 

in  fountains  of  sapphire. 

Exposed 
she  starves, 

carrying  the  voided  space 
of  your  child. 


Rob  Sherwood 
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TODAY 

Today  is  a  butterfly 
fluttering  between  snowflakes, 

as  anxious  as  we  would  be 
above  the  frozen  tundra. 

Vaporish  yellow  traces 
of  viceroy  fear : 

We  make  passing  lions  of  it, 
set  in  a  blurring  white. 


POEM 

He  lives  on  between  the  cracks, 
listens  for  the  hum 
shattered  by  many  footsteps. 

This  is  respect. 

Sometime  touching  this  darkness 
You  will  seek  it. 


Rob  Sherwood 


HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 


We  approach  the  edge  of  space 

With  an  ear  to  the  door. 

We  listen,  as  if  through  crystal. 

In  a  broken  grove 

The  laborious  silence  of  women 

Urges  us  onward. 

Why  have  1  come  here  ? 

In  search  of  plain  ways  to  say  things? 

Perhaps  to  adjust?  To  drink  in  laughter? 

To  measure  the  matters  we  touch  ? 

Let  me  keep  speech  minimal. 

To  stand  on  a  slope  in  this  rainstorm 

Is  more  than  enogh. 

I  set  out  early 

To  make  my  place 

With  a  wry.  definitive  history 

Of  the  human  race. 

It  started  with  women  : 

I  launched  complex  expeditions  in  every  fie 

Included  a  chapter  on  wall-flowers, 

Subtitled  fat,  and  took  lessons 

In  excavation. 

Tht  world  is  flat,  I  concluded. 
My  notes  were  obscene. 
At  National  Geographic  Magazine 
They  burned  half  the  photos. 


My  professor  in  U.S.  History 

Lectured  on  urns,  collapsable 

Statues  and  programs 

In  planned  obsolesense. 

His  major  concern,  the  anonymous 

Fool-proof  noose,  extended 

To  atoms ;  the  smashing  of  atoms 

Led  to  the  smashing  of  atoms. 

What  did  I  learn 

But  an  in-bred  hatred  for 

Statues  made  out  of  worms? 

I  married  one  woman. 

I  took  up  the  study  of  rainstorms. 

In  a  rich,  suburban  kitchen 

The  weather  is  sly. 

I  drempt  that  the  rains  were  coming. 

When  a  dry-spell  arrived 

I  grew  obstinate.  What  could  she  do? 

We  argued. 

We  fashioned  umbrellas ; 
Great  convertible  patch-works 
Made  out  of  vines. 

0  the  weather  was  fine :  I  walked  out, 

1  said  1  was  through ; 
Went  scouting  for  tempests. 
She  wept  in  the  good  grape  stew. 


If  you  were  to  measure 

A  rainstorm,  how  would  you  do  it? 

With  plumb-line  and  sextant? 

With  ten-penny  map-pins  and  cards? 

And  what  would  you  call  it :  a  process? 

In  depth  or  in  part? 

Would  you  name  each  drop? 

Would  you  name  the  wind  for  a  woman  ? 

Would  you  dream  of  stars 

Burning  above  your  umbrella, 

Embedded  in  tar? 

Would  you  sleep  in  a  vineyard  ? 

Would  you  drink  from  your  ten-penny  scars? 


The  shape  of  a  rainstorm 

Is  painful,  and  plainer  than  women. 

It  grows  in  the  clock-works,  like  grape  vines. 

Everything  stalls. 

Then  it  turns  to  a  trellis. 

It  turns  to  a  twelve-ribbed  wall 

Where  you  listen  for  hours 

Dreaming  up  love-notes  to  women, 

Walking  down  halls 

Into  kitchens  your  hunger  forgot, 

Asking  forgiveness. 

The  shape  of  a  rainstorm 

Is  painful.  It  leads  you  to  women. 
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I  stuck  a  thumb  out  and  hitch-hiked. 

My  knuckles  went  numb. 

I  crossed  my  fingers  too  much. 

One  hand  took  to  aching. 

When  the  moon  in  the  frontyard  rose 

And  the  white  porch  glistened 

I  lay  like  a  wind-fallen  fruit 

And  examined  my  palms. 

There  was  something  shapeless  between  them. 

When  I  cupped  my  hands  in  the  moonlight 

It  spread  to  my  tongue. 

It  grew  like  the  tip-end  of  laughter. 

It  filled  up  my  lungs. 


Are  there  plain  ways  to  say  things? 
When  the  bureau  of  questions 
Broaches  the  porch  with  questions 
What  have  I  learned? 
Silence,  an  infant  echo,  thrives 
In  the  space  between  heart-beats. 
Clock-time  is  hunger. 
Flesh  is  a  common  wall. 
After  all,  it's  enough. 
When  a  lecture  on  rainstorms 
Returns  us  indoors  to  women 
We  lift  each  word  in  a  wine-glass, 
And  they  drink  us  in. 


Mike  Wolfe 
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ELEVEN  A.M.  TO  LATER 


So  the  chocolate  soldier  wept 

but  symbol  blond 

ate  his  tears  off  his  face 
The  two  for  a  quarter  man 

quirped  like  a  carrier  pigeon 
to  mourn  a  notsale 
The  carrion  bird  of  bread  and  butter 

drove  up  dressed  in  brinks 

for  a  huge  Christmasglee  removal 
They  stood  before  crowd 
before  store 

before  a  Salvation  Band 
They  drummed  with  silent  night 

for  they  feel  new 
0  cloud  pasted  over  the  corner 

they  laughed  long 
loud 
lithe 
lost 


Etahn  Cohen 


Eric  -  Michael  was  riding  a  horse  he  couldn't  see.  Waves  of  air 
broke  around  him.  He  could  feel  their  flickering  light,  he  could 
taste  their  force.  It  tasted  of  days  by  the  sea,  of  the  cries  of  seagulls 
and  the  living,  pushing,  umbilical  sadness  of  his  friends  all  going 
away,  all  those  friends  he  never  knew  and  would  never  see  again. 

Eric  -  Michael  was  riding  a  motorcycle  followed  by  four  gaunt 
policemen  in  an  electric-blue  cruiser.  The  night  was  filled  with 
stars,  stars  in  puddles  and  in  clouds  and  plateglass  windows.  And 
all  around  lights  exploded  and  faded,  with  the  faces  of  the  homely 
millions. 

Eric-Michael  was  standing  in  the  prow  of  a  motorboat,  giving 
a  clenched-fist  salute  to  a  crowd  of  cheering  dolphins.  And  a  voice 
called  to  him,  "Eric,  Eric";  it  was  Susan's  voice,  small  and  gentle 
as  she  herself.  And  he  couldn't  help  but  step  through  the  air,  feel 
his  way  to  where  she  was  crouched  on  a  small  stone,  her  head  in 
her  hands.  And  he  held  her  close  to  him  a  moment,  and  realized 
what  all  that  had  come  before  had  meant,  all  the  silk  and  flowers 
and  the  laughing.  He  saw  she  was  alone,  and  held  her  closer,  and  he 
saw  her  as  she  had  not  been  before. 

Eric  -  Michael  was  standing  alone  at  the  base  of  a  lighthouse 
in  astorm.  And  he  reached  out  and  felt  a  small  dark  hand,  and 
she  gave  him  a  white  flower  with  simple  petals.  And  she  was  a 
small  child,  ignorant  and  unafraid ;  and  she  was  a  woman  who 
would  warm  his  bed  and  keep  his  house  and  love  him  until  she  died. 


tn  his  senses  and  realized  that  Snsan 
And  Erie -Michael  <f»»J?£%ti  that  she  would  not  cry 

%  -  ^  -  - w" hm' 

jTn  stages,  first  about  to «U        **JJ  quivered  where  they 
time  seemed  to  stand  stdl  as 

'Ttn"  Eric  -  Michael  began to ^d  on  about  how  he, 

^  *  *  «od  JJH-^S  "do,  I  nrean  it 

"Michael,  how  do  you  »»■  ...„_  himself.  Amazing. 

makes  me  feel  great,  but ™  sort  „t,  but  he  he  scares 

^v^.r—  ~  ■ «  - these  thin" 1  mean 

g°  t0Mv'  Trie" How  could  H  1  mean.  1  can't... 

_^«Sh^  »e  remCmbered 
Thev  went.  But  cm- 
manJftings.  and  expected  nothmg. 


George  is  dead.  A  lonely  death,  blood  on  old  letters,  he  could 
not  stand.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  truth ;  Eric  -  Michael's  guitar  is  so 
beautiful,  his  long  hair  is  so  beautiful,  is  it  any  wonder?  Eric - 
Michael  was  himself  his  friend,  so  why  did  he  have  to  die?  Eric  - 
Michael  knew  the  truth  about  George ;  even  Eric  -  Michael's  girl 
knew  it.  But  what  could  she  do?  Eric  -  Michael  was  so  much  more, 
so  much  more,  so  much  .  .  .  she  didn't  know  the  word,  there  wasn't 
one.  She  cried,  and  Eric  -  Michael  cried,  and  Eric  -  Michael's  guitar 
played  a  sad  song,  a  sad  and  beautiful  song,  a  song  that  made  Emily 
love  Eric  -  Michael  all  the  more.  She  watched  Eric-Michael's 
strong,  skillful  fingers  move  along  the  fingerboard.  Later  they 
moved  along  her  body,  there  on  the  matress.  Then  they  cried  some 
more.  He  couldn't  do  it,  so  he  had  to  die.   
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Cumulus.  Fractostratus  flying  east.  Eric  -  Michael  stepped 
outside.  He  had  something  to  write,  a  poem.  This  evening  he  would 
show  it  to  Emily.  She  would  love  it.  She  always  did. 

He  composed  the  poem  at  work.  He  wrote  it  down  at  the 
doughnut  place,  just  before  he  went  home.  He  wrote  it  on  a  napkin, 
then  copied  it  onto  paper. 

He  took  the  paper  to  Emily's  room,  in  his  pocket.  He  sang  for 
her,  and  they  sang  together. 

— Eric,  did  you  write  anything  today? 

—Yes. 

— May  I  see  it? 

— Yes.  He  gave  her  the  paper,  and  she  read  it. 
— Eric  this  is  beautiful.  I  love  this. 
— I  try.  Emily  reached  for  the  guitar  again. 
Emily,  I've  got  something  to  say  .  . . 


Henry  Dieterich 
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WHEN  THE  NUN  DIES 


Beneath  your 

habit  thirty  years 

forty-five 

your 

body.... 

sister 

wrapped  black  and  white 
starch 

black  and  white 
thirty  years 

forty-five 
lie  upon 

the  bed 
tonight. 


slowly 

Hail  Father 


Breathe 

prayers 


Our  Mary  you 
are 

groaning 

n  o  w 


Hugh  Kelleher 


FASTING  VOYAGE 


Dawn. 

I  could  never  know  why 

That  in  this  place,  turning  heavily  with  the  rest 

1  should  see  the  planes  lonely 

In  the  yawning  land. 

Pausing  in  that  infinite  time  of  flight : 

Rising,  rising 

And  gazing  from  a  window  until 
We  met  the  white  galleons  of  the  sky 
Without  sound. 

Like  the  hesitant,  yet  smooth  breathing  of  trees, 
I  saw  beneath  me  an  undulating  surface 
That  was  all  1  ever  knew  of  home. 

1  plagued  myself  with  smoke 

Wandering  far  through  the  unmapped  building. 

The  place  1  found  was 

Third  floor  up  from  the  closed  cafeterias. 

Huge,  dark  and  empty — 

Like  some  monstrous  whale  awaiting  supper. 

I  could  see  all  the  lights  and  somehow 

Here 

I  first  felt  the  loss  of  feeling. 
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0,  I  could  return  and  remember 

And  promise  that  those  times  were  not  gone. 

But,  what  a  lie  to  live ! 

1  knew  the  learning  had  come  from  the  love 
Then  with  me. 

I  knew  the  plaguing  doubt  that  would  gnaw 
Until  the  honed  word  would  cut 
That  dead  life  from  my  being. 
Just  now  it  happened  .  . . 
Just  now  .  .  . 

But,  now  is  not  then, 
Nor  was  it  so 

At  some  time  gone  running  through  the  woods. 
Two  times  good-bye,  one  time  hello  is  progress. 
What  nonsense  to  say  we  are  not  alone. 
Life  is  of  such  stuff  and  1  am  famished  for  it. 


Anthony  Cronin 
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ARTIFICE  AND  SOLACE 


How  temporal  and  tentative 

Is  the  barrenness  from  which  the  zero  comes 

Contrasted  with  the  void  at  the  circle's  end 

Where  a  willful  soul  denies  its  earthly  home 

Seeking  timidly,  affirmatively 

To  assert  the  polarity  of  its  David 

And  deny  the  sovereignty  of  blood-splotched  papyrus 

While  forfeiting  the  dignity  its  vessel  had  craved. 

How  poignantly  pointless 
Is  the  hesitant  exultation  of  mingled  flesh 
Writhing  rhythmically  in  a  ritual  of  escaping  heat 
Til  fatigue  sweeps  passion  from  its  vaunted  place. 
Listless,  guilty, 

Lovers  crawl,  one-two,  from  a  past  of  one  of  one 

Affecting  the  division  of  the  amoeba, 

Submitting  to  the  unsharable  paradox  of  being  alone. 

Simultaneously  weary  and  aware 

Of  the  red  and  black  of  the  vulnerable  anthills 

Where  invalid,  empty  eyes 

Are  secondary  to  groping  antennae  at  the  time  of  kill. 
And  mournfully  detached  and  unmoved 
At  the  gilded  Sphinx  trailing  its  obstinate  pattern 
Into  a  night  of  equal  predictability, 

I  extinguish  the  seconds  in  reviewing  what  I  have  not  learned. 


Albert  L.  Jones 
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GYPSY  WITH  TAMBOURINE 


A  black  tambourine  shakes  in  the  distance  that  is  dusk 

Over  a  cauldron,  reeking-,  churning,  steaming  cobwebs  from  my  mind. 

The  faith  that  I  had  placed  in  men  had  crumbled  into  dust 

As  the  gypsy  with  his  tambourine  turns  sawdust  into  time. 

My  flesh  is  drawn  through  an  hourglass  and  sifted  by  my  soul. 
My  mind,  unstruggling,  stands  in  a  rusting  tub, 
And  the  putrid  mixture,  drying,  hardens  into  mud 
Recalling  a  semblance  of  sanity  to  defend  against  the  flood. 

The  gypsy  achieved  indifference  and  shook  his  tambourine  again. 
He  laughed  as  his  twisted  fingers  massaged  my  tingling  brain. 
He  called  the  stars  a  caravan  and  pulled  them  in  a  train. 
I  trust  the  seasons  of  the  soul  will  pass  this  way  again. 

An  unpremeditated  conglomeration  of  forever,  never,  now,  and  then 

Is  the  crust  and  mud  that  remains  of  dreams 

Born  and  fed  on  dripping  tears 

That  for  once  were  never  all  they  seen. 


Albert  L.  Jones 


HOMEWORK  IN  MATHEMATICS 


Dead  birds 

Falling  and  I  shall  name  one  son  Harlan 
And  he  shall  be  most  of  what  I  am  not. 

My  wife  shall  be  named  Casey  and  we  will 
Live  in  Omaha  and  one  strikes  the 
Pavement 

The  beak  is  pressed  back  into  the  skull 
Neatly :  That's  that. 
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PIANO  TEACHER  IN  A  COFFIN 


Piano  teacher  in  a  coffin,  someone  else  is  playing 
The  organ.  And  that  your  whitest  death  was  left 
Unhidden  plagues  our  minds ;  that  at  forty-eight 
Your  bowels  should  eat  you  out  was  indignity 
Enough.  But  to  suffer  the  pale  inadequacy  that 
Sterile  eyes  would  call  a  gown. . .  You  should  have 
Left  us  with  your  Oriental  rugs,  with  their 
Gracious  ordered  vision.  Oriental  rugs,  Victorian 
Blood,  a  hairspray  life  -  the  light  is 
Prism-split.  The  entity  is  gone. 
Solemnly  -  now  we  pass  you  by, 
One  (1)  piano  teacher  in  a  coffin. 
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LOVE  POEM:  ON  A  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 


In  kite's  frail  sepal,  petal,  bloom, 
the  clear  string,  the  white  stem, 
blossom. 

The  multitude  of  lines 
warms  us 

with  the  innocence  of  the  sun. 
The  frail  hopes 
of  moment, 

in  kite's  sepal,  petal,  bloom, 
blossom. 


David  Cohen 


FRIDAY;  KRIS-FLOWER-EYE;  SATURDAY 


Sound-light  throbs,  fills  the  expanse  dividing  us; 

An  artificial,  non-conducting  bridge. 

Closing  the  circuit  is  the  fragile  puzzle. 

But  so  many  potential  receivers!  Then  the  sparks  sting 

Choice:  twilight  garb,  moon-spun  crown,  shadowy  sprite's  smile. 

Gyrations  beneath  the  ceiling  extend  the  hours. 
Shrieking  laughter  at  the  novel  notion  of  giving  five, 
The  pure  sleep  of  ponderous  ethnic  sensors 
Unite  with  Jimi  Cream  to  fill  the  evening. 
White-starred  cuffs,  blue  shroud  remain  beyond  her  twenty 
journeys. 

Memoranda  follow. 
Peace  of  mind  -  Piece  of  mine 

Puns.  Fun. 
Laughter.  But  after? 
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A  hobbling  posture  struck  on  marble  staircase? 
Impatience;  Freckles?  Remember  me?  Betsy?  Frex! 
The  tide  flows  by  narrow  corridors;  she  stems  it 
And  gravitates  here,  sweeping  before  her  a  sandy  poet. 
Rejoined,  luckless,  too  many  bodies,  minds,  voices,  timeless. 

Plucked  from  our  checkered  midst, 

She  bows  to  the  oppressive  hand 

And  fades  to  the  plunking  of  distant  ivory. 

The  five-minute  delay  is  awesome,  inconsequential 

Merely  compounding  the  patience  of  seventeen  years. 


Albert  Jones 


SEEN  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


I  —  Graveyards 

If  you  would  run  the  highways  down  to  dust 

And  walk  a  bit  those  easy  hills 

You  too  would  smile  at  quick  ghosts 

Of  Ebenezers,  Annabels,  and  Jeremys 

Whose  frozen  pointing  fingers'  lines 

Make  of  you  a  palmist, 

Imagining  past  centuries. 

The  very  cut  of  granite's  like 

Atlantic  salty  profiles, 

And  the  bitter-ground  relentless  earth 

Supports  eternal  praying  purist  tillers. 

Ah,  come  let  us  enjoy  our  sudden  summer's  fears, 

Before  the  butterflies  forever  wear  them  down. 
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11  —  Village  Church  Steeples 


So  often  amongst  the  trees 
A  steeple  rises 

Solely  marking  the  passage  of  some  lives, 

And  draws  those, 

Having  seen  too  much  of  woods, 

To  its  tiny  colony. 

So  you  enter  that  pastoral  poetry, 

And  contemplate  those  classic  thoughts, 

Those  Lebanon  and  Highlands  and  New  England  thoughts, 

And  glory  

And  then  sigh, 
Remembering  it  was 

Such  suffering  that  brought  you  to  this  place. 


Mark  Larner 
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Henry  Dietrich 
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TO  MY  VALE 


Living  the  drip  and  bubble  of  spring — 

The  spirit  trembled  the  ground  was  weak; 

Our  joy  was  measured  in  tone. 

Man's  glory  resides  on  one  draughty  peak, 

A  god,  without  spirit  or  bone. 

Flesh  grew  warm  like  his  first-molded  clay 

With  a  stench  of  boiled-out  souls. 

And  Eden's  green  grass  shrivilled  like  hay, 

Brown-pruned  corpses  crisped  to  coal. 

Before  we  bent  the  goldenrod, 

We  trod,  both  dead,  to  meet  our  god. 


Hugh  Kelleher 
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and  she  sits  on  the  grave 

of  her  father  (banker  &  pin-striped) 

crying  for  him  to  move, 

kicking  the  headstone, 

and  pulling  it  back  again. 

He  lost 

The  seventy-year  game, 
but  she'll  win  it 
if  only  he'll 
hold  still 
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from  this  cheerfully 
unstable  darkness 
i  lay 

drizzle  dampening  the  wool 
round  my  neck 
(crossing  a  lake  in  circles) 
i  throw  gravel  at  my  lady's 
balcony 

and  shatter  her  moonlight 
with  Florentine  romance 
and  leave  licking  the  wounds 
of  an  unfought  but  bloody 
battle. 

On  a  bleeding  black  crucifix 
the  rain  falls  harder  now 


James  Kingsley 


A  HUNDRED  MILES 


one  day  i  pushed  him  off  the  log  over  snake 
creek  and  then  he  was  so  funny  like  a  space 
man  with  weeds  in  his  hair  i  fell  in  to. 
then  we  both  looked  like  a  spaceman,  i  cried 
very  hard  when  mom  said  dad  wasn't  coming  home 
anymore,  he  made  it  like  a  airplane  in  the  car 
before  and  mom  said  the  car  is  gone  to.  i  know 
something  was  wrong  with  mom  when  we  ate  in 
the  kitchen,  the  hamburgers  were  all  black  and 
i  told  mom  i  could  not  eat  it.  mom  just  left 
the  table  and  then  i  was  sad. 

dad  always  says  i  talk  to  much  and  in  front 
of  company  he  doesn't  know  it  but  i  heard  him 
say  he's  proud  of  me  i  don't  know  what  it  means 
but  i  know  its  good,  if  it  was  still  day  i 
could  play  football  with  him.  sometimes  we 
play  tackle  and  when  i  get  him  down  we  roll 
over  and  over  until  we  can't  breathe  laughing 
so  hard,  then  he  is  with  his  big  newspaper 
for  a  long  time  while  i'm  on  the  rug.  he  knows 
everything  i  ever  ever  ask.  sometimes  he 
sneaks  up  behind  me  and  buries  me  in  all  that 
crunchy  paper  until  i  say  uncle  with  his  big  arms 
around  me.  inside  it  is  so  dark  like  my  room 
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at  night  but  in  the  morning  i  see  his  face  smiling 
first  thing,  then  i'm  a  bird  and  he  picks  me  up 
and  i  fly  up  the  stairs  and  down  my  hall  to 
my  room,  it  is  so  much  fun  that  i  hate  it  when 
he  lets  me  go  on  my  bed  but  his  stories  are  the 
greatest  thing. 

the  one  i  like  best  is  about  a  indian  boy 
who  goes  hunting  with  his  father  who  is  the 
indian  chief  in  the  woods  far  from  their  home 
in  a  tepe.  he  gets  real  scared  cause  his  father 
falls  and  hurts  his  leg  and  can't  walk  anymore 
but  he  doesn't  cry  and  takes  his  father  through 
the  woods  under  his  arm.  he  gets  so  tired 
he  wants  to  stop  but  he  just  keeps  going 
cause  his  father  hurts  so  bad.  dad  says  they 
walked  2  whole  miles  without  stopping  or  anything, 
then  when  he  finally  gets  to  his  tepe  his  father 
is  so  happy  that  he  says  he  is  proud  of  him 
and  gives  him  a  bowanarrow.  i  always  liked  this 
story  best  cause  dad  said  i  could  do  like 
the  indian  boy  did  i  said  sure  i  could  but 

1  don't  really  know  if  i  could  then. 

2  miles  is  a  long  long  way  but  you  see 
what  i  mean  is  now  i  could  carry  my  dad 
for  100  miles  or  even  more. 

i  just  know  i  could. 


Rob  Sherwood 
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CEREMONY 


Clarion  lofts 
Of  dizzy  stars 
Guide  shadows 
Without  direction 

Black  seaweed  beds 
Sway  in  silence, 
Resting 

With  the  breezes 

She  laughs  with  fear 
At  touching  sand 
Which  has  known 
Her  spread  delicacy. 

The  edge  leaks  blood 
Upon  seashells 
And  sand,  again 
It  is  salty. 


Rob  Sherwood 
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EVERGREEN 


A  crevice 

In  a  range  of 

Raving  mad  mountains, 

Isolated, 

Sometimes  green, 

Sometimes  snowed  upon, 

Is  garden  for  a  curious  plant ; 

Green 

It  grows, 

Drawing  life 

From  naked  rocks, 

The  winds,  and  the  bitter  rains. 


Stephen  Madsen 
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SON  EVASION 


Tony's  going 
Tony's  going  home 

No  longer  playing  child, 

a  man  lay  beside, 

another  father's  ghost  displeasing. 
From  his  eyes,  beyond  the  fences 
of  our  love, 
I  saw  him  gazing ; 

he  held  her. 
I  saw  her  cry 
because  she  asked  too  late. 
Tony's  going  home 

to  all  the  foreign  faces 
gone. 


Henry  Dietrich 
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COWBOYS  IN  THE  OLD  WEST 


Palsied,  wind-ginned 

Neat  six  chambered  Pete 

Came  to  us  and  (bending  low  on  that 

Last  great  horse  of  his  transportation) 

Asked  forgiveness. 

He  spoke  of  the  dust  and 

Of  its  purity.  And  how 

At  times  it  can  blind  the  eyes 

And  fill  the  lungs  with  coarseness. 

We  were  silent, 

For  to  bless  the  weight  on  that  great  back 
Made  us  smile,  sadly. 

And  so  (bending  low  on  that 
Last  great  horse  of  his  salvation) 
He  rode  off 
Into  the  West. 
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The  New  Ribbon 


I  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  my  apartment, 
haunches  pressing  the  floor.  My  bones  were  cutting 
into  my  muscles,  but  I  kept  my  position.  One  cannot 
pamper  one's  body. 

My  tropical  fish  were  swimming  in  the  kitchen 
sink.  I  sat  in  the  large  room,  surrounded  by  my  couch, 
a  window,  and  a  dresser.  The  couch  folds  out.  It  was 
closed  at  the  moment.  On  the  couch  sat  Marjorie,  sob- 
bing. The  noise  was  obscene.  Like  a  fish  puking. 

I  had  been  sitting  in  the  same  position  for  some 
time.  I  did  not  know  how  long.  It  had  been  afternoon 
when  Marjorie  came  in.  There  was  a  yellow  band  of  sun- 
light next  to  my  left  knee.  How  are  you  said  Marjorie. 
I  said  nothing.  I  rarely  answer  such  questions. 

Marjorie  went  into  the  kitchen  to  feed  the  fish. 
She  came  out  holding  two  in  her  hand.  She  threw  them 
in  the  wastebasket.  You  really  ought  to  feed  them  she 
said.  Fuck  you  I  said,  breaking  my  vow  of  silence.  If 
you  really  want  to  she  said.  This  is  not  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  I  replied,  deciding  that  my  vow  of  silence 
had  been  broken  enough  that  day.  So  Marjorie  sat  on 
into  the  afternoon,  and  the  yellow  band  of  sun  was  in 
the  doorway  to  the  kitchen  when  she  started  to  cry. 
That  was  when  my  back  started  to  ache. 

Marjorie  was  still  sobbing,  and  it  was  night.  I 
remembered  that  the  hands  should  be  on  the  knees  in 
the  lotus  position,  and  put  them  there.  I  do  not  gener- 
ally forget  such  things.  The  week  has  been  very  try- 
ing. 

Marjorie  got  up  and  shuffled  into  the  bathroom. 
I  heard  a  nose  blown  hard,  several  times.  She  would  be 
examining  her  red  swollen  eyes  in  the  mirror  and 
thinking  about  being  comforted.  As  if  I  would  do  it 
under  those  circumstances.  Swollen  eyes  disgust  me. 
Terribly. 

Marjorie  re-entered  the  room.  I  watched  her  try 
to  control  her  mouth.  I  had  once  told  her  that  it  is 
easy  to  keep  from  crying.  One  simply  does  not  open 


one's  mouth.  That  way,  either  one  does  not  start  to 
begin  with  or  one  stops  when  the  nose  fills.  Marjorie's 
mouth  was  behaving  rather  erratically,  but  she  had  not 
yet  started  crying  again.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  my 
tenets  of  self-control  have  been  at  least  partially  ab- 
sorbed. Self-control  is  important. 

Marjorie  decided  that  she  could  risk  opening  her 
mouth.  Have  I  done  something  wrong  she  said  quickly 
and  closed  back  up  fast  so  she  would  not  start  up 
again.  No  I  said  coldly,  turning  my  head  away.  I  be- 
come interested  in  the  dust  under  the  couch.  Dust  is 
really  quite  attractive  until  it  is  swept  up,  when  it  be- 
comes a  mangy  dirty  ball.  A  brother  once  did  a  study 
of  dust  lying  places.  He  entered  it  in  a  photo  contest. 
The  prize  was  one  thousand  dollars. 

Tell  me  begged  Marjorie,  tugging  at  my  right  arm 
so  that  it  came  off  my  knee,  wholly  destroying  my  lotus 
postion.  Oh,  said  Marjorie,  I've  messed  up  your  lotus 
position.  She  put  the  arm  back  where  it  was.  She  is 
learning.  I  was  almost  pleased. 

Marjorie  was  silent.  I  relented.  You  did  not  by  any 
chance  check  the  temperature  of  the  fish  water  did  you 
I  demanded  sarcastically.  I  knew  she  had  not,  for  the 
thermometer  hung  in  its  place  above  the  couch-bed. 
Water  temperature  is  very  important  to  a  tropical 
fish.  Marjorie  checked  very  quickly  and  poured  some 
hot  in.  Then  she  waited  for  the  thermometer  to  rise  and 
came  back  in,  replacing  the  thermometer  carefully. 
Water  temperature  is  very  important  to  a  fish  I  said 
severely. 

Yes  said  Marjorie. 

Especially  tropical  fish  I  said.  Tropical  fish  are 
very  sensitive  to  heat.  And  cold.  They  are,  after  all, 
cold-blooded.  I  took  biology  in  high  school.  My  thighs 
were  throbbing  painfully.  As  were  my  knees.  And  my 
back  as  well.  I  stood  up.  You  have  totally  destroyed  my 
concentration  I  said. 

Marjorie  started  crying.  Again.  Why  are  you  being 


Emily,  Celery 


like  this  she  said.  Why  why? 
You  are  crying  I  said. 

Marjorie  stopped,  rather  quickly.  Very  quickly. 
Did  you  have  something  to  say  to  me  I  asked.  Marjorie 
nodded,  thinking  about  her  mouth.  Her  lips  are  very 
full.  They  are  naturally  red;  she  does  not  wear  lip 
stick.  As  if  I  would  tolerate  it.  Marjorie  is  very  attrac- 
tive when  she  is  not  crying.  When  she  is  crying  she  is 
hideous.  Had  I  known  she  would  cry  this  much  I  never 
would  have  made  the  effort.  She  has  brown  hair  which 
goes  around  her  face  and  straight  down  to  her  shoul- 
ders. A  good  face.  Her  lips  are  very  full  and  red,  and 
she  smiles  well.  If  only  she  would  smile  instead  of  al- 
ways crying.  She  is  slim.  I  despise  fat.  Her  breasts,  how- 
ever, are  full,  as  are  her  hips.  I  once  heard  a  fool  pass- 
ing in  the  street  say  Why  does  a  weirdo  like  him  get  a 
piece  like  that.  Marjorie  has  potential.  She  is,  unfor- 
tunately, young.  I  have  great  difficulty  moderating 
her  passion.  Perhaps  if  I  could  instruct  her  full  time. 
But  she  lives  at  the  college. 

Why  are  you  being  like  this  said  Marjorie,  who  had 
succeeded  in  controlling  herself.  She  was  still  snivelling 
rather  badly,  however. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about  I  said. 

Have  I  done  something  wrong  she  said. 

No  I  said,  resigned,  if  I  am  to  do  something  I  must 
take  the  consequences.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  carry- 
ing on  the  way  you  wanted  to  could  result  in  children. 
Now  it's  happened. 

What  what  cried  Marjorie,  quite  beside  herself. 

What  is  happening  to  your  self-control  I  said.  The 
only  way  to  root  out  such  bad  habits  is  to  worry  at 
them.  I  was  prepared  to  take  great  pains  with  Mar- 
jorie. 

What  is  it  said  Marjorie.  What  has  happened. 

I  am  with  child,  I  said  slowly,  with  dignity.  The 
words  were  round,  calm.  Marjorie  was  silent,  destroy- 
ed by  the  news. 

I  peer  ahead  into  thick  darkness.  It  is  difficult  to 
see.  I  feel  the  group  behind  me,  feel  especially  the  one 
life.  Life  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  group.  It  is 
difficult  to  sav  why. 


Emily,  celery, 

in  the  morning  coming  round  me, 
I  shift  my  crooked  legs  slumping 
in  a  childhood  of  the  Adirondacks 
a  piece  of  forties  okinawa 
and  every  day  a  beer 

twenty-three  days  past  my  forty-sixth  year. 

She  says  she  likes  my  magic. 

so  I  leave  the  porch  to 

Gertie  twice  my  saintly  wife 

trying  to  clean  the  shingles  white 

in  the  fresh  weedy  smell  of  Tewksbury  bay. 

Emily  follows  my  visions  and  sighs 

sitting  on  her  wooden  floor 

forces  my  lips  to  her  wandering  eyes 

and  my  underwear  under  the  door. 

four  days  in  this  cycle  of  cobblestones 

a  week  of  rivers  and  ice  cream  cones 

then  a  breeze  of  her  lips 

to  another  one,  either  my  father 

or  my  son 

her  shoulders  dangle  over  the  sheets 

as  I  come  close  with  my  silver  sweet 

meatcleaver.  .  .you  (your  feet  hang  in  my  window  box) 

the  weathervane 

a  hen  with  minced  underbelly 

dying  on  its  side 

—  Charles  B.  Finch,  Jr. 


I  wonder  if  she  came  with  one  of  the  brothers.  I 
feel  no  jealousy.  No  jealousy  at  all.  I  practice  self-con- 
trol at  all  times.  It  is  also  possible  that  she  came  with  a 
sister.  There  are  as  many  sisters  in  the  group  as  bro- 
thers. Exactly  the  same  amount.  And  myself.  Alone, 
like  the  peak  of  a  mountain.  A  sister  once  dared  tease 
me  of  it. 

The  group  leans  on  me.  I  step  confidently,  for  I 
have  been  here  before.  They,  who  are  just  learning, 
have  a  difficult  time  of  it.  There  are  even  a  few  rest- 
less rustlings.  Keep  your  hands  on  your  knees  at  all 
times  I  remind  them.  They  are  so  often  like  children. 
I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  be  indulgent. 

I  see  it!  I  see  it!  A  voice  whispers.  A  female  voice. 
The  girl  Marjorie.  That  is  impossible.  I  do  not  see  it 
myself. 

The  darkness  falls  down  around  us,  leaving  the 
specious  light.  There  are  murmurs  of  annoyance.  I  was 
almost  there  says  sister  Mary,  I  think  that  is  her  name, 
the  one  with  the  eyebrows  that  meet  in  the  middle. 
She  is  almost  there  at  every  coming  together.  Always 
almost.  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  A  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile.   Sister  Mar\\  if  that  is  her  name,  would 


do  well  to  take  this  message  to  heart.  I  have  no  time 
for  names,  there  is  too  much  to  be  done.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  her  name,  would  do  well  to  take  this 
message  to  heart.  I  have  no  time  for  names,  there  is 
too  much  to  be  done.  I  am  almost  certain  that  her 
name  is  Mary.  In  any  case,  names  are  the  least  import- 
ant part  of  a  person.  The  most  superficial  part.  What 
importance  have  names? 

The  others  in  the  room  are  annoyed.  I  allow  no 
anger,  but  annoyance  is  often  beneficial.  Annoyance  is 
growth,  but  anger  is  destruction  is  the  maxim  we  live 
by.  None  of  the  members  in  the  room  are  angry,  but 
several  are  annoyed  to  the  fullest.  Who  brought  this 
woman  here  demands  brother  Sam  gently.  Sister  Joan 
timidly  acknowledges  that  she  was  the  one.  Sister  Joan 
is  quite  attractive.  I  was  once  almost  interested  in  her. 
A  sister,  too.  My  lack  of  jealousy  has  been  rewarded. 
Well  see  that  you  don't  do  it  again  says  this  same  Sam. 
He  is  quite  an  eager  beaver. 

I  do  not  permit  myself  to  become  annoyed.  I  feel 
that  my  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  group,  must  remain  ever 
unsullied,  ever  clear,  if  I  am  to  show  them  the  way.  If 
you  want  my  place,  brother  Sam,  then  step  up  and  take 
it.  Until  you  do,  I  will  guide  the  group  dammit.  Sam, 
chastened,  bends  to  kiss  my  hand,  but  I  gently  grab  his 
hair  and  turn  his  face  away.  I  no  longer  permit  such 
things.  It  is  not  I  who  is  important.  I  an  only  the  guide. 
The  place  of  guide,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  most  im- 
portant. Vital,  in  fact. 

It  is  difficult  for  me.  The  burden  is  intense.  My 
life  is  filled  with  effort.  There  are  few  moments  of  rest. 
At  the  very  beginning  I  once  felt  sorry  for  myself. 

When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  and  I  would  go 
down  to  a  stream  which  flowed  through  the  property 
of  my  neighbors.  It  was  quite  a  small  stream,  but  pleas- 
ant, with  small  turtles  and  frogs  along  it.  Every  once  in 
a  while  I  would  pick  up  a  frog  and  thrust  it  at  my 
mother.  She  would  jump  back  in  mock  fright,  although 
she  had  caught  my  first  frog  for  me,  just  gathered  her 
skirt  in  one  hand  and  went  wading  in.  I  remember 
fearing  at  the  time  that  she  would  drown.  She  did, 
later. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  would  have  some  string 


and  tie  it  on  a  stick  and  fish.  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time  that  a  hook  was  necessary.  My  father  had  died 
when  I  was  not  old  enough  to  remember  him.  I  would 
sit  under  a  spreading  walnut  because  of  the  heat  and 
watch  the  leaves  fall  down  in  front  of  my  face  and 
watch  the  stream  go  by  the  fish.  My  mother  was  always 
nearby,  reading  or  sunning  herself.  She  often  held  my 
hand  as  I  fished.  The  kids  around  laughed.  Mommas 
boy.  They  stopped  laughing  when  she  was  fished  out 
of  the  ocean,  all  blue.  I  had  to  go  identify  her.  I  was 
nine.  They  rolled  her  out  in  a  drawer  and  the  room 
was  cold  and  I  cried.  The  kids  were  calling  me  mommas 
boy  the  next  day  and  I  cried  and  the  teacher  made 
them  stop  and  told  them  why  and  I  cried  some  more. 
The  kids  said  they  were  sorry.  I  never  went  to  the 
stream  again.  I  have  a  picture  of  both  of  them.  It 
hangs  above  my  tropical  fish. 

The  girl  Marjorie  is  looking  unhappy.  What  is  this 
about  seeing  it.  What  is  it  I  say,  not  unkindly.  Had  she 
cried  then,  all  would  have  been  lost.  But  instead,  she 
smiles.  That's  all.  Just  looks  up  at  me  and  smiles. 

We  walk  in  the  park.  I  am  subdued.  One  must  be 
subdued,  or  risk  losing  the  way.  She  has  not  yet  learned 
this.  My  patience  grows  thin. 

It  is  windy.  Her  hair  trails  behind  her.  She  smiles. 
People  turn  around  to  look  at  her.  Those  that  were  not 
facing  her  in  the  first  place.  I  hear,  as  we  go  by,  Why 


does  a  freak  like  him  get  a  piece  like  that.  I  do  not 
trouble  to  look.  I  feel  no  resentment.  None  at  all.  No 
resentment  at  all. 

I  almost  frown  as  I  watch  her  antics.  She  has 
pulled  a  bunch  of  leaves  from  a  tree  as  we  passed  un- 
derneath and  waves  them  in  the  air.  I  am  having  in- 
creasing difficulty  keeping  up  with  her.  The  fact  that 
trees  cannot  talk  does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  feel 
I  say.  She  drops  the  leaves. 

Yet  she  is  incorrigible.  She  is  playing  catch  with 
some  children.  They  laugh  back  at  her.  I  never  had  a 
man  to  play  catch  with,  and  my  mother  was  a  thorough 
lady.  The  hole  in  her  back  must  be  all  the  way  through 
before  she  feels  my  eyes,  turns  and  walks  with  me, 
bouncing  with  each  step.  She  smiles  constantly. 

She  wants  to  ride  on  the  merry-go-round.  She  is 
adamant.  She  pretends  to  ignore  my  look  of  disapprov- 
al. The  merry-go-round  is  dirty.  The  paint  is  no  longer 
bright  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  showing  through. 
There  is  a  strawberry  ice  cream  cone  melting  next  to  a 
green  horse.  The  horse  is  missing  an  ear  but  she  never- 
theless mounts  it,  bouncing  enthusiastically.  I  sit  in  a 
dragon  that  is  bolted  to  the  floor.  The  merry-go-round 
starts;  the  mechanical  band  inside  begins  to  play  with- 
out preliminary,  in  the  middle  of  the  William  Tell 
overture.  All  around  her  are  enjoying  her;  she  smiles 
constantly.  And  she  thought  she  saw  it.  She  does  not 
even  know  what  it  looks  like. 

The  merry-go-round  slows.  She  goes  up  and  down 
more  and  more  slowly.  It  looks  like  a  slow-motion 
movie.  I  no  longer  have  time  for  such  things.  Nor  have 
I  had  for  some  time.  The  journey  commenced  almost 
directly  after  the  funeral  of  my  mother.  My  allotted 
span  of  happiness  has  drawn  to  a  close.  I  regret  its  go- 
ing, in  a  way. 

For  this  reason  I  am  annoyed  to  see  my  parents 
watching  the  merry-go-round  stop.  They  must  have 
caught  sight  of  Marjorie.  As  if  anyone  could  help  it.  I 
am  annoyed  to  the  fullest.  I  think  long  and  hard  about 
my  mouth,  but  still  my  annoyance  grows  in  me.  I  hope 
the  merry-go-round  will  stop  when  it  is  between  me 
and  my  parents.  I  stand  up  to  prepare  for  my  exit. 
Please  sit  down  until  the  merry-go-round  is  stationary 


says  a  voice  issuing  from  a  dirty  uniform  that  bulges 
grossly.  I  sit  down  in  disgust. 

The  merry-go-round  stops,  shielding  us  from  any 
parents.  I  glimpse  them  strolling  casually  around  to 
see  us.  I  jump  up  and  grab  Marjorie.  Just  a  minute  I 
have  to  unfasten  my  seat  belt  she  says,  giggling  inanely. 
Wasn't  that  fun  she  says. 

God  damn  you  woman  we  have  to  get  out  of  here 
I  say  with  the  utmost  calm.  She  jumps  and  starts  fumb- 
ling with  the  strap.  I  ignore  the  people  looking  at  us. 

Well  look  who's  here  says  my  father  The  fanatic 
and  his  charming  disciple.  My  father  thinks  he  is  being 
indulgent.  As  does  my  mother,  who  giggles.  Inanely, 
much  like  Marjorie.  I  turn  white  with  annoyance. 

Want  to  ride  the  roller  coaster  says  my  father.  I 


Twas  a  Lumpy 


'twas  a  lumpy  Sunday 
last 

when  the  elephant  lay 
in  clover  so  green, 
he  so  grey 

and  pondered  the  gist  of  life 

whilst  wagging  his  muddled  tail. 

And  Sunday  passed 

it  was  back  with  a  sigh 

to  monkeys  and  vines, 

the  puddled  trail  of  strumpeting  trunks. 

—  John  Ford 


understand  it's  one  of  the  best  in  the  east  a  real  thril- 
leroo.  My  mother  looks  scared  but  is  game.  I  am  not  at 
all  game.  The  cries  of  the  children  are  getting  on  my 
nerves.  As  are  my  parents.  As  is  Marjorie.  As  is  this 
damn  park  with  its  shabby  paint  and  bright  lights 
that  look  dull  in  the  daytime. 

Your  Aunt  Patricia  just  visited  says  my  mother. 
My  Aunt  Patricia  is  a  vicious  old  hag.  We  had  a  lovely 
time  says  my  mother. 

Just  got  the  Turner  account  says  my  father.  Twen- 
ty thousand  bucks.  Old  man  Turner  sure  is  a  rich  one 
he  says.  Old  man  Turner  is  three  years  older  than  my 
father. 

Aunt  Patricia  is  getting  married  again  says  my 
mother.  She  invited  you  to  the  wedding.  I'm  sure  that 
she  wouldn't  mind  if  Marjorie  came  along.  After  all, 
your  relationship  is  strictly  Platonic.  Isn't  it  dear. 

Plato  was  an  ass  I  say.  A  woman  walking  by  with 
a  kid  in  a  stroller  covers  the  kid's  ears.  With  the  result 
that  the  stroller  stops.  It  seems  an  impasse.  Then  the 
kid  starts  screaming  and  pawing  the  hands  over  its 
ears.  The  woman  of  the  big  ass  is  the  sky  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kid.  I  can  never  tell  if  little  kids  are  boys 
or  girls. 

We  prefer  to  call  our  relationship  spiritual  says 
Marjorie.  We  have  never  mentioned  the  word  spiritual 
but  it  seems  a  poor  time  to  say  so.  Interruption  is  im- 
polite. 

We  also  hate  weddings  I  say  leaving.  And  the  girl 
seemed  so  nice  says  my  mother  to  my  father.  I  think  it 
was  to  my  father.  I  am  not  really  interested. 

The  starch  has  gone  out  of  Marjorie.  Finally.  It 
certainly  took  long  enough.  I  wonder  if  she  is  worth  the 


effort.  Or  if  I  have  the  necessary  strength.  But  that  is 
nonsense.  Of  course  I  have  the  strength.  Every  leader 
has  crises  of  confidence.  Many  last  longer  than  mine,  in 
fact. 

We  are  home.  Marjorie  collapses  onto  the  couch, 
weeping.  Do  not  weep  I  say.  It  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Marjorie:  I  can't  stop.  I'm  so  unhappy. 

Unhappiness  is  the  lot  of  man  I  say.  I  have  been 
unhappy  since  my  mother  died  I  continued.  She  died 
while  chasing  my  first  frog. 

Marjorie  cries. 

Stop  crying  I  say.  My  tone  is  almost  sharp. 

I  don't  know  how.  Marjorie  is  still  crying. 

It  is  simple  to  keep  from  crying  I  say.  Keep  your 
mouth  closed.  Either  you  will  not  start  crying  to  begin 
with  or  you  will  stop  for  lack  of  air  when  your  nose 
plugs  up.  I  speak  calmly,  having  conquered  my  annoy- 
ance. I  am  prepared  to  instruct. 

Marjorie  tries  my  advice.  She  chokes  and  pro- 
vokes further  tears.  My  objectivity  is  beginning  to 
loosen,  but  Majrorie  has  stopped.  You  have  allowed 
yourself  to  slip  backwards  I  say.  I  am  not  pleased. 

What  did  I  do.  What  did  I  do.  Her  eyes  are  wide 
open,  fixed  on  my  face. 

You  have  ignored  the  direction  of  the  guide  I  say. 
I  have  no  time  for  amusements.  They  weigh  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  soul.  One  must  hold  oneself  above 
the  hurly-burly  of  life.  There  is  too  much  dirt  in  the 
streets  and  the  carnivals.  I  have  assumed  the  lotus 
position.  I  encourage  Marjorie  to  do  the  same. 

Marjorie  tries.  This  I  must  give  her.  But  her 
body,  supple  though  it  is,  is  not  up  to  the  rigors  of  the 
discipline.  She  can  only  reach  the  half-lotus  position.  I 
successfully  repress  my  annoyance. 

I  instruct  Marjorie  late  into  the  night.  It  is  touching 
to  see  how  she  hangs  on  my  words.  I  am  not  perfect, 
I  remind  her. 

Although  I  am  fresh,  I  can  see  that  she  tries.  Soft 
pity  fills  me.  Repressing  a  yawn,  I  rise  and  stretch.  I 
often  feel  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  lotus  position 
is  the  stretch  afterward. 

I  help  her  unfold  the  couch-bed.  She  thanks  me. 

I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  check  on  the  fish.  They 


The  Fable  of  the  Mule 


are  fine,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  corpse  floating.  I 
relay  the  news  to  Marjorie.  She  is  upset.  You  really 
ought  to  feed  them  more  often  she  says.  But  we  must 
remember  all  those  who  live  I  tell  her.  She  is  cheered. 

We  lie  on  the  bed.  She  is  beside  me.  I  think  of  no- 
thing but  the  journey.  Nothing  but  the  journey.  She  is 
restless  beside  me.  The  journey. 

I  allow  her  to  handle  me.  I  notice  that  her  breath- 
ing has  become  heavy.  Mine  is  precisely  the  same  inten- 
sity as  before.  I  think  of  the  journey.  Her  passion 
cannot  be  moderated.  I  am  sad  sad  sad. 

When  I  have  finished  I  turn  over  to  sleep.  Pas- 
sionate. Very  passionate.  I  am  contented,  marvelously 
contented.  I  sleep. 

My  eyes  are  barely  opened.  I  see  her  standing  very 
stiff,  tense  in  front  of  me,  about  ten  feet  away.  She  is 
not  aware  that  I  have  awakened.  Slut  she  says.  She 
holds  a  wire  hanger  that  she  has  untwisted.  Slut,  she 
says  again. 

I  feel  the  wire  go  gently,  lovingly  around  my  neck, 
games.  Passionate.  Slut  she  says.  I  go  back  to  sleep.  Her 
passion  must  be  moderated.  I  will  speak  to  her  severely 
in  the  morning.  Not  now,  in  the  morning.  Her  hands 
seem  to  be  trembling.  Lying  on  my  back,  legs  straight 
with  one  crossed  over  the  other,  arms  flung  out  to  my 
sides,  I  smile  and  sleep. 


There  lived  once  in  Palestine  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Pharisee,  a  merchant  by  trade.  The  Pharisee's 
prize  possession  was  his  magnificent  mule  train.  There 
were  fifteen  mules  in  all,  seven  pairs  and  a  lead  mule. 
It  was  of  the  lead  mule  that  the  Pharisee  was  especially 
proud.  He  was  a  deep  chestnut  brown  color,  shiny  and 
soft,  with  white  shanks  and  big,  glossy  eyes.  But  it  was 
not  his  physical  appearance  alone  that  made  him  the 
lead  mule.  He  was  also  the  most  intelligent  mule  in  the 
train. 

One  day,  however,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  trek 
across  the  barren  Plains  of  Canaan  he  decided  his  exist- 
ence in  its  present  capacity  to  be  somewhat  pointless 
and  stopped.  The  other  mules  had  always  followed  his 
lead  so  they  also  stopped.  The  benevolent  Pharisee, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  get  the  lead  mule  to 
move.  Night  fell  and  the  Pharisee  still  did  nothing.  But 
when  morning  came  he  was  up  early  and  fed  every 
mule  except  the  lead  mule,  who  was  by  now  quite  hun- 
gry. Despite  this  the  mule  continued  his  protest,  and 
received  much  praise  from  his  fellow  mules,  who 
shouted  encouragement  between  mouthfuls. 

The  Pharisee  waited  until  the  sun  beat  down  on  the 
bare  backs  of  the  mules  before  he  put  the  first  small 
portion  of  oats  and  water  one  hundred  yards  ahead  of 
the  mule.  The  mule  fought  within  himself  but,  although 
his  mind  was  strong  his  body  was  not.  Needless  to  say, 
after  he  had  eaten  the  first  portion  he  could  not  stop 
until  he  had  eaten  his  fill.  As  soon  as  he  swallowed  the 
last  mouthful  he  felt  a  sudden  revulsion  to  himself  and 
his  physical  weaknesses.  He  heard  the  other  mules 
talking  behind  his  back  in  low  tones.  He  cursed  him- 
self for  being  such  a  fool  and  resolved  that  it  would 
not  happen  again. 

He  rested  for  three  days  to  regain  his  physical  and 
mental  strength.  Finally,  when  the  caravan  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Dessert,  he  stopped  again.  The 
Pharisee  naturally  tried  the  same  thing  as  he  had  be- 
fore. The  mule,  however,  was  strong.  His  fellow  mules 
reveled  in  his  protest,  and  one  or  two  of  them  even 
tried  it  themselves,  but  soon  succumbed  to  the  bitter 
pangs  of  hunger. 

As  the  shadows  grew  long  on  the  third  day  the 
Pharisee  decided  that  he  must  get  his  goods  to  their 
destination.  With  sadness  in  his  heart  he  went  to  the 
head  of  the  caravan  and  unbridled  the  lead  mule.  The 
caravan  then  left. 

The  Pharisee  looked  back  from  time  to  time,  hoping 
to  see  the  mule  trotting  along  behind  him.  But  the  mule 
did  not  move.  As  the  sun  sank  at  his  back,  the  Pharisee 
looked  back  one  last  time.  He  saw  the  adamant  form 
of  the  mule,  silhouetted  in  the  orange  light  of  the  set- 
ing  sun. 

—  Tad  Spurgeon 


Up  Country  Too 


She  was  so  homely 

veins  bulged  through  her  wrists  and  skull 
she  knew 

telling  me  those  fibres  would  soon 
streak  their  expanses  until 
she  would  have  even  a  veiny  groin 
she  told  me  that — 
it  being  in  the  family 
seeping  through  generations 
like  mere  albino  eyes 
I  found  out  yesterday- 
Aunt  Elizabeth  is  dead 
her  body  a  banged  toenail  blue 
she  left  her  farm 

that  she  would  never  leave  when  alive 
to  me 

according  to  that  bluest  physical 
right  of  succession 
or  compensation? 


So  I  will  leave  my  home 

where  I  have  evolved  without  a  function 

cut  off,  a  jarred  appendix, 

will  leave  them  holding  limp  scalpels 

wondering  who  is  insane 

who  through  flabby  jowls  of  justice 

condemned  as  criminal 

Elizabeth's  giggle-plot 

of  cultivated  cannabis  sativa 

a  quaking  bog  fringed 

on  her  great  potato  lake 

beneath  the  bloodshot  red  soil 

of  a  Prince  Edward's  Island  farm 

For  grinning  back  at  her  blue  death 
my  own  people 

committed  her  to  the  greydom  of  an  asylum 
where  she  waited  until  yesterday 
mugged  by  their  own  chosen  darvon  drugs 
she  waited 

in  haste  for  the  daily  uneventful  enemas 
until  posies  spotted  with  vinyl  daisies 

and  catheters  gleaming  their  traffic  of  urine 
drained  her  mind 

into  the  pillow  she  was  pinned  to 

Left  me  a  farm 

to  refute  that  snide  doom 

knowing  that  otherwise 

I  too  from  birth  was  plastic-bagged  for  burial 
I  will  live  in  my  good  time  soon 
away  on  an  island 

confined  only  by  waves  bearing  dolphins 

flooding  gullies  below  potato  rows 

above  the  periwinkle  beach 

salmon  plowing  past  my  rhubarb  patch 

up  the  forest  river 

the  all-spawn  of  the  seasons 

my  horses  not  heeding  the  blare  of  geese  flight 

past  midnight 

nor  consenting  to  images  grotesque 

—  Thomas  Sullivan. 


ygg 


drasill 


leaves  don't  seem  to  fall  together; 
solitary  fragments  drifting  down; 
enfeebled  Ra  pushes  out 
the  tenuous  threads  of  Lucifer; 

they  wither  together 

into  diseased  antiquity 
wizened  pansophists 
now  trash. 

the  dreaded  forecoming 
And  then  the  blooming  of 
Death — 

ripening  mellow  mature  colored 
on  tundra 

trampled  by  black  shoe  feet 
small  bairn  red-colored 
heels 

disintegrated  in  the  street 
black  automobile  wheels. 

no  the  tree  did  not  answer 
when  i  asked  it 
to  fall 

i  shall  go  where 
i  can  look  into  the  box 

and  i  must  walk 

quickly 
away 

There  under  the  crumbling 
Brown  empire 
that  disease  has  wrought 

Here  i 
tread  in  vain 
the  supple  green 
strewn —  by  my  hand 

strangely  empty 

left  on  the  tundra 
to  die. 

and  i  am  left 
and  i  am 
air. 


White  Flannel  Trousers 


The  Great  American 
Short  Story 

Nobody  in  Hatfield's  Landing,  that  gnarled  fist  of 
a  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  Lake  Superior,  took  much 
notice  that  steaming  July  day,  or  even  raised  his  slate- 
gray  eyes  from  his  fishing  tackle  or  rusty  traps,  those 
ancient  frontier  survivals  by  which  this  hardy  breed  of 
Anglo-Polish-Scandinavian  rednecks  still  carved  a  rough 
hewn  existence  out  of  the  streams  and  forests  that  still 
grew  and  spread  and  engulfed  and  defied  every  attempt 
of  even  the  stoutest  heart  to  scratch  a  permanent  mark 
on  that  savage  wilderness  that  was  even  yet,  in  this 
the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  arro- 
gant, implacable  tyrant  of  that  god-forsaken  little  half- 
acre  of  bramble  bush  and  timber,  when  Sam  Welch 
first  cast  his  giant  shadow  on  the  town.  But  little  could 
they  imagine  how  that  shadow,  its  sinewy  hands 
swinging  like  twin  steel  hammers,  its  sepulchral  voice 
booming  down  the  bends  of  the  lake,  a  brawling  bari- 
tone as  battered  and  ageless  as  the  black-bound  Bible 
he  toted  at  his  belt  like  a  Buntline  45,  would  darken 
every  corner  of  their  parched  lives  that  dusty,  boiling 
summer,  as  they  searched  their  murky  souls  for  a  little 
patch  of  cool  shade.  None  would  escape  and  few  would 
forget  the  sickening  smack  of  the  scandal  that  erupt- 
ed from  Welch's  cabin  on  the  lake,  and  burned  hotter 
in  the  night  than  the  great  brush  fire  of  '05,  only  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  smothered  in  the  frantic  National 
League  pennant  race  of  1934 

In  Memoriam.  P.  C.  Johnson. 


If  only  I  could  call  the  seagulls 

stop  in  their  dead  flight,  glide  between 

my  head  and  heaven.  .  . 

I  have  a  few  friends  yet,  as  old 
as  I;  we  meet,  play  chess,  trade 
repetitions — 

at  three-month  intervals, 
discuss  Euripides.  The  boys  still 

call  us  names,  no  longer  waiting  for  our  backs  to  turn. 
Now  I  even  think  the  seagulls  call  me 
old  and  fat. 

To  come  here  is  a  gesture, 
homage  to  gods  who  too  grow  bald: 
to  watch  the  pebbles  falling  through 
an  hourglass  of  sand. 
I  came  here  as  a  child, 

in  pressed  Edwardian 
dress,  farmer  father,  mother,  proud 
up-country  folk.  It  was  good 
to  be  a  scholar  then.  We  learned  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley  with  our  Homer, 
listened  to  Mozart,  called  affections 
chaste  and  godly. 
Now  they  say  the  other  love  is  all; 
I  never  loved  a  woman,  or  felt  need  to. 
Is  not  the  body  an  impediment,  barbarous, 
to  human  progress, 

is  that  not  what  Plato  says? 

They  dance  nearby  here,  and  some  nights  I  watch 
young  men  and  women  dressed  like  vagabonds; 
I  do  not  care;  they  do  not  sing  to  me. 

—  Henry  Dietrich. 


Esquisses 


"Do  you  have  any  friends,"  asked  the  doctor,  "any 
friends  at  all?" 

"No,"  said  Alec,  "I  don't  think  so.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  impose  myself  on  everyone 
anyway." 

When  he  left  the  doctor's  office  on  Sixty-third 
Street,  Alec  crossed  Park  Avenue  and  walked  to  Madi- 
son. He  caught  a  bus  and  rode  uptown  to  his  apartment 
on  Eighty-fifth  Street.  No  one  was  at  home,  so  he  let 
himself  in  and  sat  down. 

He  was  still  sitting  motionless  when  his  mother 
came  in  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "Sitting," 
he  answered,  and  stood  up.  He  hadn't  heard  her  come 
in  and  her  presence  annoyed  him.  It  ruined  his  solitude. 

"Alec,  how  are  you,"  said  Mrs  .  Livingston.  "I 
haven't  seen  you  in  so  long.  Come  up  and  see  Henry. 
He's  sick,  simply  miserable,  and  he'd  love  a  visitor." 

Alec  went;  it  was  the  fall  and  the  city  was  lonely. 
Henry  felt  very  ill  and  Alec  didn't  have  much  solace 
to  offer,  but  he  stayed  a  while  and  talked  about  the 
upcoming  return  to  school,  and  the  past  summer.  On 
his  way  out  he  met  Henry's  sister  Sandra,  who  was  a 
little  too  social,  but  a  good  dancer. 

"Alec,"  she  said,  "what  are  you  doing?"  "Visiting 
your  poor  brother,"  he  replied,  and  would  have  said 
more,  but  the  elevator  doors  slid  shut. 

When  he  unzipped  his  fly  he  realized  that  public 
toilets  unnerved  him.  When  he  couldn't  urinate,  he 
glanced  at  the  man  beside  him  to  make  certain  he 
hadn't  noticed.  Then  he  flushed  the  urinal  and  left 
quickly.  Alec  had  never  entered  a  men's  room  without 
being  afraid  of  ridicule. 

The  phone  rang  five  or  six  times  before  Lindsay 
answered  it.  Alec's  insides  knotted  as  she  said  hello,  and 
he  discovered  he  had  nothing  to  say,  didn't  really  want 
to  see  her  and  should  never  have  called.  But  he  was 
polite. 

"I  just  called  to  see  how  you  were,"  he  said,  and 
before  he  hung  up  he  added,  "If  you  come  into  town, 
be  sure  to  give  me  a  ring." 


She  never  did,  and  he  never  waited. 

"I'm  a  little  drunk,"  he  told  Lisa,  who  had  a  crush 
on  someone  else  anyway.  When  she  didn't  answer,  he 
went  on.  Later  he  tried  to  teach  her  to  dance,  and  he 
might  have  suceeded  if  he  hadn't  banged  her  nose  by 
mistake  while  showing  her  how  to  pirouette. 

"My  rose,"  she  said,  so  he  apologized  and  she  re- 
fused to  believe  he  meant  it.  His  dancing  slippers  hurt, 
and  his  comments  as  they  got  lost  at  two-thirty  a.m. 
were  doubtfully  received. 

He  woke  early  and  breakfasted  on  coffee  ice 
cream. 

When  Alec  read  the  letter  Sally  sent  him  he  no- 
ticed how  foolish  he  had  been.  [  Who  asks  a  girl,  no 
matter  how  good  a  friend  she  is,  to  find  out  about  his 
standing  with  her  cousin  Lisa?]  He  deserved  to  be 
called  "a  nice  guy  but  not  much  more." 

"Serves  you  right,  Alec,  you  shouldn't  have  asked 
her  about  Lisa,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Besides,  you  like 
Sally  more  anyway." 

He  wrote  more  and  longer  letters  to  her  and 
imagined  her  in  bed. 

Prestige  interested  Alec.  He  thought  he  under- 
stood politicians,  and  he  longed  to  hold  the  power  to 
sentence  men  to  death.  When  he  first  took  a  woman 
to  bed,  he  enjoyed,  not  the  sensuality,  but  the  thought 
that  any  woman  would  fall  to  him. 

"It's  not  that  I  would  be  happy  with  the  Midas 
touch,"  he  said,  "but  I'd  like  to  have  it  anyway." 

Face  it,  what  broke  Midas  wasn't  that  he  couldn't 
love  a  golden  daughter,  but  that  he  couldn't  eat  a  gol- 
den apple. 

"Damn  you,"  he  muffered  when  his  conscience 
bothered  him,  "damn  you,  why  can't  you  forget  things 
and  shut  your  mind?  Why  must  you  always  side  with 
your  enemies?" 

He  tried  to  treat  his  sensitivity  as  a  joke. 

"I  wish  I'd  been  born  stupid,"  Alec  said,  "then 
when  I  got  drunk  and  ran  my  car  into  a  wall,  I  could 


die  believing  maybe  I  had  potential." 

Everyone  laughed  nervously  but  Alec,  who  had  a 
passionate  ring  to  his  voice. 

He  read  Oedipus  and  thought  about  putting  out 
his  eyes  but  discarded  it  as  too  theatrical. 

When  he  next  saw  Sally  he  was  older  and  less  sin- 
cere. He  spoke  intensely  of  things  he  really  had  no  con- 
viction about,  and  lightly  about  his  dreams. 

"I'm  very  defensive  about  sex,"  she  said,  to  which  he 
replied,  "Let's  go  to  bed." 

Ultimately,  they  did.  Alec  liked  Sally,  although  he 
occasionally  felt  as  though  he  were  taking  advantage 
of  a  friendship. 


"Maybe  I  do  have  a  few  friends,"  he  told  the  doc- 
tor, "How  can  I  tell?" 

"It  should  be  plain,"  said  the  doctor. 


Untitled 

we  rested  songs  on  a  crooked  stool 

our  hair  spread  under  a  wooden  calm 

we  folded  below  an  apostle's  hands 

asleep  at  evening  prayers 

we  chose  papers  from  a  warm,  tattered  box 

and  sat  in  the  rain 

a  shape  bending  over  a  child's  shadow 
a  shiver  to  touch 
passed  by  me  long  ago 

—  Charles  B.  Finch,  Jr. 


Night  Swim 

Lost  in  bluefish 
kingdoms,  hair 
salt  straw 
rise  and 

rafted  dovvnwave 
choke  sand  and 
ebb  again 


walk  the  waves  down 
the  stepped  moon  path 
home 

through  the  tides 
and  drown 

—  Fred  Peters. 


Before 

my  brother  and  I  played 
dark  red  goosefeather  games 
in  fading  blue  eiderdown 
our  world  was  square 
and  we  could  touch  the  corners 


my  mother  was  Atlas  and 
when  I  leaned  out  the  window 
five  stories  below  the  world 
she  carried 

the  pavement  was  padded 

—  Fred  Peters. 


Twin 

You,  Crazy  Sister,  and  I 
were  released,  ousted 

out  of  the  same  father-gism 

mother-ooze 

Thrift  shop  boots  out  of  the  mildew 
into  tar 
on  the  same  bed 

beneath  the  bookcase 

filled  with  one  Catholic's  Guide 

to  the  Rhythm  Method 

denied  by  squelch  and  spasm 

of  exactly  four  thighs 

Pope  Pius'  infallibility 

kept  us  from  being  stuck  like  earwax 

to  the  lubricated  Trojans 

—  Thomas  Sullivan. 
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Last  Home  Movie 


Thurlow  wore  his  brother's  old  clothes  like  after 
thoughts.  He  slept  nights  seldom  in  a  hand-me-down 
room  among  wallpaper  birds.  They  were  in  what  could 
have  once  been  pea-green  cages  in  any  case  grayed.  In 
winter  he  watched  the  humid  birds  above  the  radiators 
sweat  through  bars.  Pie  plates  filled  with  water  above 
the  radiator  gave  his  face  the  cure  for  scales.  Thurlow's 
mother  came  in  every  other  day  to  water  his  cactus. 
What  was  left  in  the  watering  can  went  into  the  pie 
plate  on  top  of  the  hot  plate.  The  steam  would  moisten 
the  flaky  skin  around  his  mouth  and  forehead.  Her 
Thurlow  wouldn't  be  sallow.  She  would  stop  him  in 
the  balls,  make  him  step  into  the  light,  finger  his  face 
and  ask  him  how  was  progress.  Progress  was  fine  until 
he  started  passing  fantasies  over  his  pie  plate.  He  could 
sink  his  face  into  the  boiling  water,  the  flakes,  pores, 
melting  like  comets  brushing  atmospheres.  Or  the  snow- 
flaked  lace  of  a  winter  wolf  dipped  in  a  hot  spring 
pool.  Then  Mother  would  stop  him  in  the  hall,  asking, 
"Plum  pudding?"  He  only  sank  his  better  marbles, 
scarlet  stingers  and  opaque  rollers,  to  crack  in  the  heat 
from  the  inside  out  like  bloody  eyes  whiteshot.  Splin- 
tered silkworms  busted  out  of  glass  cocoons.  While 
silkworm  lightning  romped  through  red  sun  clouds, 
Mother's  precaution  became  his  creation.  And  his 
thimble  ships  strayed  into  Fuelgo  seas  to  scurt  sugar 
baby  leviathons. 

She  noticed  things  and  kept  coming  in  just  to  tell 
him  not  to  get  that  way,  that  after  all  the  world  was 
his  oyster.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  come  in  just  to  tell 
him  that.  What  he  meant  was.  "I  don't  like  oysters." 
She  took  him  downstairs  to  show  him  Fritzie  in  the 
bucket.  She  told  him  that  would  make  him  feel  better. 


She  set  the  projector  on  its  tripod,  rolling  the 
screen  down  like  an  eyelid  over  Fritzie's  marble  eye  and 
Thurlow's  marble. 

Fritzie  in  the  Bucket 
a  home  movie 
Characters 

Fritzie 

The  South  Dakota  Baby.  One  year  old.  Who  is  hot 
and  malignant  in  a  water  bucket  on  South  Dakota  dirt. 
A  skinny  baby  as  if  his  bones  had  been  to  the  oyster 
beds  and  back.  Though  of  course  they  couldn't  have 
been.  Has  a  slyness  about  his  gestures  as  if  eating  oys- 
ters made  an  orphan  out  of  him.  Tries  to  weasel  out  of 
his  underpants.  All  attempts  thwarted  by 
Mother 

The  South  Dakota  Mama.  Grabs  the  rim  of  his 
underpants  and  tugs  up.  Creates  a  limb  breeze  against 
Frit/ie's  attempt  to  punch  the  periodic  space  between 
her  knees  and  palms  that  wriggle  like  an  Atlantic  City 


( 


X 


Midnight  Parents 


my  sister  has  coupled  with 
the  serpent  of  Eve 
has  brought  forth 
writhing: 

flickering  tongues  through  ice  black  eyes 
venom  oiling  joints  in  mouth  and  throat 

how  many  dying  days 

did  she  nurse  them 

poison  seeping  into  her  breasts 

to  give  them 

human  guise 

that  they  might  go  among  us 
and  strike 
with  skill 


Fred  Peters 


Flapper  gone  rhubarb.  Who,  diverted,  allows  Fritzie's 
jump  into  mud,  better  than  buckets   now    that  he's 
naked. 
Father 

The  Prodigal  warman,  who  drops  the  bucket  on 
Fritzie's  head  roaring.  Like  one  of  the  bombs  he'd  been 
dropping  on  German  heads  for  three  years.   Back  to 
smile  and  call 
Mr.  Maulsman 

a  corny  civie,  cold  and  malignant  in  his  vest,  who 
had  known  Mother  through  the  war  years.  From  be- 
hind his  fatted  Kodak  says,  "They  don't  like  Catho- 
lics in  South  Dakota,  nor  Jews.  They  don't  like  any- 
body." And  follows  them  all  back,  but  never  appears 
on  the  screen  like  Jack  the  Ripper  or  Thurlow 

There  just  the  same,  to  pass  fantasies  into  memory. 
Of  Mr.  Maulsman  their  neighbor.  "He  sold  eggs  from 
his  chicken  coop  to  all  the  neighbors.  He  once  sold 
Mother  eggs  that  were  red  inside.  When  Father  saw 
the  bloody  jello  he  said,  'Damn  Jew.'  Maybe  it  was 
only  South  Dakota  rubbing  off  on  him.  So  at  dawn, 
when  the  eggman  went  off  on  his  route,  Fritzie  stole  a 
tray  of  ice  to  throw  in  cubes  through  the  windows  of 
the  coop.  That  way  the  chickens  would  eat  the  ice  or 
let  it  melt,  and  Mr.  Maulsman  would't  know  what  hit 
him.  The  chickens  pecked  to  check  the  ice  and  ate  it. 
They  got  the  ice  confused  with  the  glass  because  they 
ate  that  too.  They  were  trying  to  scream  for  Mr.  Mauls- 
man but  only  spit  what  looked  like  the  insides  of  the 
eggman's  eggs. 

—  Thomas  Sullivan 


Back  In  The  Mountains 


Back  in  the  mountains  the  drizzle  began,  the  drops 
of  rain  falling  from  nowhere  through  the  gray  mist. 
Underneath  the  now  rotting  blanket  of  moss  and  fall 
leaves,  tiny  rivulets  of  water  snaked  their  way  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  until  they  came  together  to 
form  one  sinuous  band  of  gray  steel  driving  down  the 
gorges  and  ravines.  Down  it  fell  through  hoary  valleys 
of  pines  and  oaks  and  brambles  with  mist  clinging  to 
every  branch.  The  torrent  grew,  its  rumble  dulled  by 
the  rain.  In  its  last  surge  of  strength,  the  amassed  water 
hurled  itself  into  space,  crashing  and  cascading  down  a 
long,  broken  face  of  cliff,  and  then  silent  and  sullen  it 
sat  in  a  giant  pool.  The  mist  settled  slowly  down  upon 
it. 

It  was  late  morning,  but  the  sun  scarcely  pene- 
trated the  ponderous  mi^t  and  the  rain.  The  gorge  lay 
shrouded  in  gray  and  black  in  eddies  of  fog.  No  sound 
or  wind  penetrated  down  into  the  valley.  Two  roads 
worked  their  way  in  dead  silence  through  a  great 
grove  of  stately  elms  and  farther  down  towering  eu- 
calyptus, festooned  with  mosses  and  ivy,  their  dead 
branches  like  gnarled  crone's  fingers,  black  and  wet 
with  the  rain.  Over  both  roads  the  trees  vaulted  and 
intertwined  like  the  roof  of  a  great  cathedral,  as  far 
back  as  one  could  see  into  the  swirling  mist.  Near  the 
!  great  pool  the  roads  met  in  a  single,  wooden  bridge 
which  spanned  the  small  stream  slipping  quietly  out 
of  the  lake.  Standing  on  this  bridge  one  could  look 
up  both  branches  of  the  road  and  see  the  topmost  crags 
of  the  gorge  on  both  sides  and  listen  to  the  echo  uf 
voices  from  above  its  walls. 

But  then  all  was  quiet  except  the  muffled  roaring 
| of  the  falls.  Then  far  down  one  of  the  roads  one  could 
faintly  hear  the  slow  plodding  of  a  horse,  though  one 


could  not  see  as  yet  either  it  or  its  rider.  The  sound 
approached  at  the  same  inexorable  rate  until,  bit  by 
bit,  the  mist  disgorged  them  up  onto  the  road. 

The  rider  wore  a  dark  cloak  with  the  cowl  pulled 
over  his  face.  The  reins  were  slack,  the  horse  tremendous 
in  stature,  with  great  feet  and  a  massive  head,  and 
eyes  that  seemed  to  glow  in  the  mist,  but  the  cowling 
hid  the  rider's  face.  The  mist  parted  before  them  and 
again  closed  behind  them  as  on  they  came.  They  soon 
turned  on  to  the  great  road  and  crossed  the  bridge,  the 
feet  of  the  horse  making  the  wood  ring  out  beneath 
them.  They  continued  down  the  road  until  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  mist  swallowed  them  up  again. 

But  when  still  a  faint  outline  of  them  remained,  a 
man  on  a  swift,  light  horse  cantered  lightly  down  the 
long  vaulting  arch  of  trees  on  the  other  road.  The  mist 
did  not  cling  to  them  as  it  did  to  the  trees  around.  The 
horse's  hooves  barely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground  as 
they  flew  along  the  road,  the  earth  ringing  underneath 
them.  The  rider  laughed  and  his  horse  perked  his  ears 
far  forward  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 

They  quickly  caught  up  to  the  other  rider  who 
did  not  turn  as  they  rode  up  nor  hurry  the  step  of  his 
great  horse,  but  only  continued  as  he  had  before,  nor 
did  that  man  in  the  cowl  speak  as  the  other  called  out 
to  him,  "Hello,  wait!"  he  called.  "This  road's  long 
enough  without  being  alone."  The  man  in  the  dark 
cowl  only  glared  darkly  back  and  said  nothing.  "Don't 
you  think  this  fog  will  lift  later?  Look,  I  think  I  see 
the  sun."  There  was  no  response.  The  fog  only  settled 
more  heavily  down  upon  the  land.  "I  really  think  this 
fog  is  beginning  to  go  away!"  Still  the  cowl  said  no- 
thing, so  the  other  continued. 

"I  wonder  how  far  the  city  is  from  here?"  he  spoke 


bleached  confusion 


winter  bleaches 
the  colors  of  fall 
with  cloud-ground  ice 

and,  concluding 
a  confusion  of  color, 
spins  the  earth 
to  a  cotton  cocoon, 
whence, 


(short  pause) 

the  earth  yields 

butterflies  of 

blue,  black,  and  green. 

ending  a 


earnestly. 

"I've  been  on  the  road  since  yesterday  morning 
and  I  hope  to  get  there  soon.  I've  got  many  things 
to  do. 

It's  glorious  to  be  out  on  the  road  in  this  wonder- 
ful world  with  glorious  plans  to  plot  and  wonder- 
ful works  to  carry  out.  I  guess  you're  wondering 
what  I  mean  and  why  I'm  out  travelling  so  far 
away  from  home.  People  at  home  would  wonder 
too.  Ah,  poor  people,  they  never  understood  but 
they  will,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  All  men  are  basic- 
ally fine  and  noble,  if  only  they  could  understand, 
and  they  will  in  time." 
He  looked  around  for  an  answer,  but  receiving  none, 
from  the  dark  robed  figure,  he  spoke  again. 

"Ah,  but  of  course  you  wouldn't  know  my  story 
or  my  town.  I  suppose  it's  not  very  interesting. 
They  just  didn't  understand,  as  I  said,  but  they 
will.  It  wasn't  their  fault.  How  could  they  under- 
stand? You  see,  I  used  to  teach  in  a  small  school 
far  back  down  the  road  in  a  small  town.  Only  I 
taught  them  important  things,  not  reading  or  writ- 
ting,  but  love  and  affection,  not  geography  or 
politics,  but  the  brotherhood  and  nobility  of  man. 
Above  all,  I  taught  them  the  world  and  how  close 
it  was  to  perfection.  I  was  what  a  teacher  should 
be.  But  the  villagers  misunderstood  me  and  beat 
me  and  threw  me  out  of  town  thinking  I  did  not 
teach  their  children  but  ruined  them.  I  sold  all 
my  goods  and  am  going  to  the  city  to  spread  my 
work.  When  the  day  comes,  my  village  will  under- 
stand. They  were  all  good  people  deep  down.  They 


short  interlude, 
spring  sprouts 
green,  wind  waves, 
the  snow-fed  trees. 

—  d.  w.  reed 


didn't  mean  what  they  did.  But  I'm  hungry,  aren't 
you?  I  talk  too  much.  Come  sit  with  me,  and 
share  my  meal.  There's  more  than  enough  for 
two." 

So  they  sat  down  beside  the  road  to  eat.  The  fog 
swirled  in  between  them  and  hid  them  from  passers- 
by.  The  robed,  dark  figure  ate  silently,  like  a  wolf  rip- 
ping and  gorging  himself  with  food.  But  the  teacher 
again  spoke.  "Go  ahead,  eat!  I  really  wasn't  very 
hungry,  you  look  as  if  you  need  it.  My  society  will  be 
founded  on  sharing  and  love."  Out  of  the  cowl  the 
robed  man  glared  with  piercing  eyes.  Then  with  never 
a  word,  he  got  up  and  mounted  his  massive  horse.  The 
teacher  jumped  to  follow  him  and  gathered  the  luneh 
together. 

The  country  got  perceptibly  darker  as  they  rode 
slowly  along,  and  the  fog  settled  more  ponderousl) 
down  upon  tlie  earth. 

Brightly,  the  teacher  again  began  to  speak. 

"How  wonderful  my  world  will  he.  Can  man  help 
hut  to  see  its  glory  and  let  himself  become  part  oi 
it?  Men  will  have  sympathy  and  love  lor  each 
other.  I  know  they  will,  for  that  is  their  character. 
They  never  mean  to  be  cruel.  No  one  will  starve 
and  no  one  w  ill  go  to  w  ar.  They  would  not  now  J 
but  for  some  tragic  mistake.  Men  cannot  kill  each 
other  willingly." 


On  their  left  a  long,  desolate  plain  was  materializing 
out  of  the  mist.  It  was  a  long,  dark  field,  dreary  and 
dying.  In  the  foreground  lay  the  corrupting  aftermath 
of  war:  dead  bodies  and  rags  flapping  slowly  in  the 
wind;  rusting  rifles  and  bullets  in  the  black  soil;  the 
earth  itself,  rent  and  torn  in  its  death  struggles,  now 
quiet  and  dead.  The  cowled  rider  watched  it  but  said 
nothing,  and  the  teacher  did  not  see  it  at  all,  so  wrap- 
ped up  was  he  in  his  plans  for  mankind.  The  vision  was 
there  for  a  moment  and  gone.  It  melted  slowly  back 
into  the  surrounding  fog. 

"In  my  world,  no  one  will  starve  or  be  neglected 
or  lonely,  no  one  desolate  or  impoverished  or  for- 
gotten. Man  in  his  goodness  cannot  be  capable  of 
such  things.  He  now  only  does  them  from  forget- 
fulness.  Is  not  the  city  I  go  to  well  on  the  way  to 
this?  For  how  could  men  live  together  in  such 
high  culture  without  being  so?  I'm  on  my  way  to 
join  this  noble  race  of  man  and  with  my  money  to 
spread  it  over  the  world.  Man  does  not  have  it  in 
his  soul  to  let  a  fellow  human  starve." 
Again  on  the  left  a  vision  appeared  more  desolate  than 
the  last.  It  was  a  small  house,  the  windows  dirty  and 
cracked  and  stuffed  with  cloth,  the  paint  peeling,  the 


grass  forgotten  and  brown,  the  picket  fence  full  and 
dirty,  missing  its  teeth  like  the  mouth  of  an  old  man. 
The  gate  swung  slowly  back  and  forth  on  its  hinges  in 
the  wind.  Her  hair  hung  in  wisps  sadly  about  her  face 
as  she  sat  by  the  window,  gazing  out,  dandling  a  small 
child.  Her  face  was  drawn  and  aged  with  hunger  with 
her  hair  knotted  clumsily  back  to  keep  it  up  when  she 
worked,  a  few  loose  strands  falling  limply  about  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  shallow  and  listless,  the  folds  of  skin 
framing  them  in  crinkles  and  creases  from  work,  her 
mouth  taut  and  sad.  The  collar  of  her  unstarched 
blouse  was  torn  and  frayed,  the  hands  that  slowly 
rocked  the  baby  were  red  and  cracked  with  work,  her 
body  limp  and  tired.  The  baby  whimpered  in  hunger, 
muffled  in  its  wrappings,  while  she  sat  silently  waiting 
for  death.  She  watched  as  the  two  riders  trudged  slowly 
past,  and  then,  after  they  had  gone,  faded  slowly  back 
into  the  mist.  The  cowled  rider  turned  his  head  back 
to  the  road  but  said  nothing,  for  as  before,  only  he  had 
seen  the  vision.  The  other  rider  continued,  talking, 
blind  to  all  around  him  as  he  flew  up  higher  and  more 
noble  ladders  of  thought  on  his  plans.  The  time  grew 
into  late  afternoon  as  they  rode  along.  The  teacher 
continued  talking. 

"Is  there  nothing  man  can  not  do?  Can  not  we, 
as  in  the  Bible,  have  the  lamb  lay  down  with  the 
lion?  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  tangible  shangri-la. 
Can  man  help  but  to  reach  it?  His  very  nature 
puts  himself  within  reach  of  its  threshold,  which 
when  crossed,  will  fulfill  everything  man's  highest 
nature  has  ever  dreamed  about.  How  can  we  help 
but  cross  that  door  as  man's  station  is  so  glorious. 
Can  there  be  hunger,  want,  death,  war,  murder, 
desperation,  loneliness?  Can  man  actually  want 
such  things?  No!  Therefore  it  cannot  be  part  of 
man's  nature  to  do  so." 
In  the  approaching  darkness  the  third  and  final  ap- 
parition took  form  out  of  the  fog.  It  was  a  great  park 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
fall,  children  played  in  the  wading  pond,  laughing  and 
splashing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  water.  Swan  boats 
circled  around  and  around  the  small  pond.  Couples 
walked  slowly,  laughing,  and  played  tennis  or  fed  the 
pigeons  with  bags  and  bags  of  crumbs  and  peanuts 
and  laughed  at  the  children  playing  their  funny  little 
games  in  their  bright  new  suits  and  shoes.  They  lay 
among  trees  and  talked  and  gossiped  of  other  things. 


But  over  in  the  corner  of  the  park,  on  a  solitary, 
lonely  bench,  sat  an  old  man,  his  back  crooked  with 
age,  whom  the  children  used  to  tease  when  Mother 
wasn't  looking  and  who  slept  and  lived  on  that  one 
park  bench,  rummaging  through  the  trash  barrels 
nearby  for  what  the  lucky  pigeons  wouldn't  eat.  Now  ln- 
sat,  what  he  used  for  a  hat  pulled  down  tightly  over  his 
face  for  warmth,  only  his  stubble  of  a  beard  appearing 
beneath.  His  worn  coat  was  clasped  tightly  about  him 
for  protection  against  the  biting  wind,  his  eyes  closed 
in  the  perpetual  slumber  which  ate  up  the  remaining 
portions  of  his  tired  life.  So  he  sat,  alive,  hungry,  old. 
lonely,  and  unseen  by  all  who  passed,  forgotten  by  all 
that  knew  him  in  his  time  on  earth.  Then  this  also, 
unseen  by  the  teacher,  too  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
ideas  to  perceive  it,  faded  away  just  as  silently  into  the 
approaching  dark. 

They  continued  on  and  afternoon  became  even- 
ing. The  colors  of  the  country  again  became  only  hues 
of  black  and  gray.  Stars  would  have  appeared  but  for 
the  ever-present  mist  and  clouds.  The  road  began  to 
broaden  a  bit,  and  far  ahead  in  the  darkness  one  could 
see  the  lights  of  a  great  city  illuminating  the  horizon 
above  the  trees.  The  two  horsemen  followed  it,  now 
both  silent,  as  if  the  oppressive  quiet  of  the  world  re- 
quired it.  Finally  they  saw  ahead  of  them  the  end  of  a 
great  cliff  with  light  in  the  valley  below  and  the  hills 
beyond. 

But  before  they  reached  the  crest,  and  even  before 
they  could  see  what  lay  beyond  it,  the  teacher  turned 
and  said  slowly  to  the  silent  robed  figure  plodding  slow- 
ly beside  him, 

"Forgive  me.  I'm  sorry.  I've  probably  bored  you 
since  first  we  met  back  on  the  road.  My  tongue 
perhaps  is  not  as  quiet  nor  as  soft  as  it  should  be. 
I  should  have  been  more  sensitive,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  the  way  I  do,  and  to  show  other  people 
what  I  know  they  are.  Mankind  is  so  glorious.  You 
must  see  what  I  mean  and  how  I  feel.  And  you 
looked  so  lonely  there  by  yourself.  This  road  is 
too  long  to  travel  alone.  And  anyway,  I  wanted  to 
share  my  food  with  someone  as  I  have  more  than 
enough.  Still,  please  forgive  me.  But,  look!  That 
must  be  the  city  with  its  lights  shining  so  brightly 
up  ahead." 

He  threw  himself  to  the  ground  and  ran  wildly 
like  a  small  boy  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  expecting  what 
he  hoped  for  all  along,  the  place  where  man  was  al- 
ready on  the  way  and  where  he  could  build  the  world 
he  wanted,  he  thought,  so  easily. 

Below,  even  at  night,  dark  clouds  of  grime  and 
filth  rose  slowly  and  ponderously  to  the  sky  from 
countless  rows  of  factories.  The  squall  and  din  of 
screaming,  laughing  and  dying  rose  tumultuously  up 
with  the  clouds.  There  was  the  calling  of  beggars  mixed 
in  discord  with  the  sound  of  money  jingling  in  the  full 


cash  drawers  of  the  great  bank,  there  was  the  great  dis- 
sonant chord  of  war,  and  the  long,  wailing  note  of 
death,  the  squalling  of  the  taut  string  of  starvation, 
with  its  grace  note  of  loneliness,  and  the  long,  staccato 
drumbeat  of  men  marching  off  to  war,  bullets  and 
guns.  But  behind  it  all,  its  melody  intertwined  with 
all  the  others  in  discord,  the  great,  solemn  symphony  of 
hate  and  cruelty  rising  above  all  the  others. 

The  teacher  flung  around  and  stared  wild-eyed  at 
the  cowl  behind  him,  his  eyes  glazed  and  terrified.  The 
teacher  screamed,  high  and  lonely,  above  the  ever- 
growing tumult  beneath  him.  "W  hat  is  this!  It  cannot 
be  the  world!  It  cannot  be!  This  is  not  man!"  The 
robed  figure  slowly  drew  back  his  cowl  from  his  face 
for  the  first  time.  His  skin  clung  so  tightly  to  his  skull, 
he  looked  as  if  a  skeleton,  long  dead.  He  had  enormous 
eyes,  set  deeply  in  their  sockets  like  pools  of  fire,  burn- 
ing whatever  they  saw.  His  shock  of  black  hair  wreath- 
ed his  white  face.  He  spoke,  thrusting  his  lips  forward 
like  a  mule.  "But  I  am  a  man,  and  they  are  men,  and 
this  is  the  world."  And  then  he  laughed,  loud  and  long, 
sounding  like  a  braying  mule.  Loud  and  garish,  it 
echoed  and  reechoed  as  he  laughed  throughout  the 
valley  and  the  mountains  and  flew  back  to  plague  the 
teacher  who  sat  horrified  on  the  very  edge  of  the  windy 
cliff,  hiding  his  eyes  in  his  hands,  not  daring  to  look 
at  what  he  had  never  been  able  to  see.  Suddenly  the 
robed  man  ceased,  and  grabbing  the  other  by  the  hair, 
he  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  forced  him 
to  look,  drawing  his  head  cruelly  back.  He  spoke  men- 
acingly into  the  teacher's  face. 

"Take  a  look,  my  fine  friend,  at  what  you  your- 
self have  never  been  able  to  see  for  all  your  mighty 
speculation  on  man.  Look  hard  at  the  world.  You 
were  going  to  tame  that?  Men  we  are  not,  gods 
we  are  not,  beasts  we  are,  and  will  always  be.  Rea- 
son makes  us  no  more  holy.  It  only  rationalizes  for 
us  our  deeper  instincts  of  self-preservation.  You 
tried  unwittingly  to  destroy  what  man  really  is, 
but  you  cannot  kick  against  something  which  will 
not  move  without  hurting  yourself.  But  go  on, 
meet  your  world  of  love!" 

And,  twining  his  hand  in  the  teacher's  hair,  the 
robed  figure  threw  him  over  the  cliff  and  watched  un- 
til he  hit  the  bottom  among  the  people  far  below,  and 
watched  all  sign  of  life  go  out  of  him.  Then  he  turned, 
and  laughing  again  like  a  mule,  put  back  on  his  cowl, 
removed  the  saddle-bags  from  the  other's  horse,  put 
the  horse  on  tether  behind  him,  the  horse  who  had  al- 
ready forgotten  his  master,  and  they  rode  slowly  down 
the  highway  which  zig-zagged  down  to  the  city  until 
the  mist  swallowed  him  up  again,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  towering  vault  of  trees  and  the  swirling 
mist  in  night. 

—  Andy  Davis 


The  Sun,  the  Moon  and  a  serpent's  silence 

as  they  affect  me,  expressed  in  writing, 

shackled  by  the  tyranny  of  words 


This  that  is  beautiful,  it  shows  my  way; 
this  that  is  beautiful,  it  shows  my  way; 
this  that  is  beautiful,  it  shotvs  my  way; 
before  me,  it  is  beautiful,  it  shotvs  my  way; 
behind  me,  it  is  beautiful,  it  shotvs  my  way; 
this  that  is  beautiful,  it  shows  my  way. 

Navajo  Creation  Chant 

I  am  apple  cheeked. 

It  is  time  for  the  witch  hunt  to  begin. 

and  so  I  am  born,  just  as  you  are  .  the  water  pro- 
tects me  from  the  whiteness  of  your  sun  .  let  my  mind 
love  you,  always  raping  the  mist  with  the  silence  that 
haunts  me  .  maybe  you  don't  know  that  I  exist  .  irrele- 
vant .  for  you  are  across  the  water  .  my  sun  has  with- 
drawn .  yet  I  can  still  bathe  in  its  magical  warmth  .  ir- 
relevant .  Drop  the  mask  .  it  is  no  use:  I  am  still  isolat- 
ed .  Do  the  black  embers  still  glow  on  the  far  bank  . 
across  the  water? 

from  behind 
above  under 

and  everywhere 
a  forked  fly  welted  me  red  patches 

of  the  sun 
so  I  pulled  down  veiled  wings 
so  I  silenced  writhing  flanks 
so  I  stifled  emerald  flanks.  .  .demon  of  the  sky 

witch  of  the  sun 

when  darkness  slowly  hauls  me  down  .  I  shall  be 
alone  .  when  the  rain  slowly  moves  down  upon  me:  you 


will  be  across  the  water  .  no  face  .  no  name  .  you 
through  the  mist:  your  body  the  size  of  my  little  finger, 
scarcely  perceptible  .  whirling  like  a  dervish  .  you:  ra- 
diating the  innocence  your  water  distance  allows  you.  .  . 


I  hear  what  the  winds  let  me  .  a  wail  perhaps  .  a 
groan  of  despair  .  the  moan  of  a  lonely  owl  .  they  are 
all  so  tempting  .  perhaps  I  .  yielding  .  shall  flee  to  the 
mountains  .  but  I  think  you  can  see  me,  arched  as  I  am 
at  the  waters  edge  .  Great  is  your  beauty  .  for  you  are 
graced  with  anonymity  .  you  should  speak  to  me 
through  the  golden  lips  of  the  gargoyles  .  for  they  have 
the  silence  of  a  serpent.  .  . 


yellow  and  black  dance  in  the  forest 

lovers  of  hooded  emptiness 
join  hands  to  circle  into 

shadow  dancers,  to  blend 
into  the  black  of  a  blind  child's  moon. .  . 

celebration  in  the  sky 
I  watch  my  pale  ballerina 

skip  and  rip  down  into 

tiptoe  up  singing 

songs  for  me 
you  with  me 

yellow  powder  of  pirouette 

the  moon  knows  the  answer  .  it  joins  us  across  a 
carrion  stream  .  for  we  are  no  longer  rosy  lipped  .  for 
we  are  no  longer  apple  cheeked  .  we  both  must  journey 
back  .  lest  our  paths  cross  in  time  .  to  the  forest  .  to  the 
mountains. 

—  Peirce  Rafferty 


I 


The  Blue  Alarm  Clock 


Jane  lay  almost  unmoving  under  the  white  sheets. 
She  fiddled  with  the  remote  television  control,  but  the 
screen  remained  green  and  still  above  her  bed.  She 
rarely  watched,  but  her  parents  had  decided  that  she 
should  have  the  best.  Jane  considered  this  ridiculous. 

"What  difference  can  it  possibly  make  to  me  in  a 
few  more  days?"  she  said.  Jane  was  dying  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  Michael  was  allowed  to  watch  during  visiting 
hours.  She  had  started  to  tell  him  just  what  it  was  she 
was  dying  of,  but  he  had  stopped  her  with  a  desperate 
shake  of  the  head.  Although  it  pained  them,  Jane's 
parents  only  came  during  half  of  the  afternoon  visit- 
ing hours,  in  order  to  give  the  two  some  of  this  last 
time  alone  together.  Jane's  father's  boss  had  understood 
perfectly  and  had  given  him  time  off  that  wouldn't 
count  on  his  vacation. 

At  first  Michael  had  filled  the  time  talking  about 
their  misfortune,  not  that  it  wasn't  Jane  that  was  get- 
ting shafted  the  worst,  of  course,  but  the  loss.  Jane  had 
put  a  stop  to  it,  pointing  out  that  such  words  were  ut- 
terly futile  and  that  they  wasted  time  that  should  be 
treasured,  at  least  by  Michael.  After  all,  Jane  reasoned 
that  she  would  be  dead  in  a  few  days  and  that  these 
hours  would  mean  nothing  to  her  then.  In  a  larger 
sense,  they  would  mean  nothing  to  Michael  in  the  end, 
but  the  time  scale  was  different.  Or  that,  at  least,  was 
the  way  she  saw  it.  Jane  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
anything  but  end  to  death.  She  had  no  fear,  because 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  when  she  died.  She  would 
have  died  anyway. 

Michael  and  Jane  loved  each  other.  They  met  in  a 
totally  ordinary  fashion,  in  a  high  school  cafeteria. 
They  became  involved  in  an  argument,  and  immediately 
detested  each  other.  Michael  told  Jane  that  she  was  a 
bitch  carved  in  ice,  while  Jane  countered  that  only 


mindless  boors  took  refuge  in  invective.  Both  soon  re- 
gretted this  incident,  of  course;  Michael  siezed  the 
excuse  of  ungentlemanly  behavior  to  apologize  to  Jane, 
who  forgave  him.  She  later  admitted  that  bitch  carved 
in  ice  was  an  excellent  image.  Michael  had  poetic  ten- 
dencies. 

Jane  was  quite  beautiful.  Her  hair  was  brown  and 
cut  short,  highlighting  a  thin  and  very  white  face.  Her 
eyes  were  intent  and  unavoidable;  they  transfixed 
Michael  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  missed 
them  in  the  cafeteria.  Michael  used  to  look  like  the  ail- 
American  boy  before  he  let  his  hair  grow  long,  though 
the  freckles  remained.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  wore 
his  bell-bottoms  to  school.  He  did  not  wear  them  to  the 
hospital. 

After  the  battle  in  the  cafeteria,  Michael  took  Jane 
to  a  movie.  He  arrived  combed  and  early,  and  had  to 
wait  for  a  minute  before  Jane  was  ready.  Her  parents 
were  friendly  and  refrained  from  giving  him  any  in- 
structions at  all.  Michael  was  a  bit  embarrassed  about 
taking  Jane  to  a  movie,  since  it  was  so  ordinary,  but 
he  was  unable  to  think  of  anything  better.  He  also  had 
trouble  making  conversation  on  the  way  over.  Jane  sat 
well  over  on  her  side  in  the  car  and  said  little,  though 
she  smiled  more  than  usual.  Looking  back  on  it, 
Michael  interpreted  this  as  encouraging. 

The  movie  was  nothing  spectacular.  Michael  did 
not  put  his  arm  around  Jane,  though  he  considered  it. 
They  touched  shoulders  several  times,  however.  After- 
wards they  went  to  a  snack  bar  and  sat  at  the  counter. 
The  place  was  done  in  frontier  style,  and  there  was  an 
imitation  gaslight  just  above  and  to  the  right 
of  Michael's  head.  Michael  ordered  a  strawberry  and 
Jane  a  vanilla  milkshake  and  they  talked  about  the 
movie  and  de  Gaulle  and  watched  the  older  couples 


sitting  in  the  booths.  The  waitress,  who  liked  young 
people,  talked  to  them  about  her  son  in  Germany  with 
the  Army  and  Michael  left  her  a  quarter. 

When  Michael  got  back  to  Jane's  house  he  opened 
the  car  door  for  her  and  walked  her  up  to  the  steps 
in  front  of  her  house.  He  mumbled  something  about 
hoping  she  had  a  good  time  and  she  replied  that  she 
had  and  since  her  parents  did  not  open  the  door  right 
away  as  he  had  expected  and  since  he  really  had  no- 
thing left  to  say,  Michael  put  his  arm  around  Jane's 
shoulders  in  a  way  that  he  hoped  was  suave  and  easy 
and  kissed  her.  He  expected  it  to  be  a  very  fast  first- 
date  kiss  but  Jane  didn't  take  her  mouth  away  so  of 
course  he  didn't  either.  They  kept  kissing  and  then 
Michael  said,  "I  love  you  Jane,"  at  which  time  Jane 
said  good  night  very  softly  and  went  into  the  house. 

Afterwards  they  started  seeing  each  other  in  school 
and  eating  lunch  together  and  such  things.  Michael  did 
not  give  Jane  anything  like  a  ring;  he  agreed  with  her 
that  rings  were  silly  and  that  they  needed  nothing  like 
that  to  prove  that  they  loved  each  other.  Jane  told 
Michael  she  loved  him  on  their  second  date. 

They  talked  often  and  at  length  about  everything. 
Michael  found  that  after  his  initial  reticence  he  could 
talk  to  Jane  about  himself  without  any  trouble  at  all. 
"You're  good  for  me,"  he'd  say,  "You  keep  my  roman- 
ticism in  check."  Jane  would  smile  a  little  and  acknow- 
ledge this.  Jane  had  thought  long  and  hard  about  most 
things,  and  she  would  lean  back  wherever  they  were 
and  look  at  the  sky  or  ceiling  and  talk  concisely  but 
softly  of  her  ideas.  Michael  admired  her  for  this;  he 
often  mentioned  her  fine  mind  to  his  friends,  who  grin- 
ned and  made  envious  comments  about  her  body. 
When  he  lost  his  prudery  around  girls,  Michael  re- 
peated some  of  these  to  Jane,  since  they  were  after  all 
compliments.  Jane  smiled  quickly  but  did  not  object 
since  she  felt  that  nothing  that  would  be  said  in  front  of 
a  boy  should  be  covered  over  just  because  she  was  a 
girl. 

Theirs  was  not  a  particularly  platonic  relation- 
ship. Though  he  wanted  her  very  badly,  Michael  did 
not  sleep  with  Jane;  they  decided  that  though  they 
loved  each  other,  things  could  change  very  quickly  and 
they  would  not  want  to  feel  obligated.  Jane  said  she 
thought  it  was  great  that  they  could  talk  about  it  this 
way  and  what  a  great  person  Michael  was  to  control 
himself.  Then  they  would  make  out  for  a  while  and 
Michael  would  go  home. 

Jane  made  a  point  of  their  freedom.  Though  it 


made  Michael  uncomfortable,  Jane  always  reminded 
him  of  his  lack  of  obligation  to  her.  "If  you  want  to  go 
sleep  with  Gail  Robinson,  then  do  it.  You  owe  me  no- 
thing. We're  both  free.  You  see  that,  Michael,  don't 
you?  If  it's  really  love  then  we  don't  want  things  like 
duty  to  get  in  the  way.  You  see?" 

"We  were  just  talking  about  her  brother  at  college," 
said  Michael. 

"Oh,  I  know  that,  I'm  just  using  Gail  as  an  exam- 
ple. A  pretty  graphic  example,"  she  said,  and  Michael 
laughed.  "But  you  see  what  I  mean?  You  don't  have 
to  be  on  the  defensive  about  it.  That's  the  whole  point." 

During  the  summer  they  swam  and  played  tennis 
and  walked  along  the  beach  at  night.  There  were  also 
a  few  open  air  concerts  and  a  musical  in  the  city. 
Michael  had  a  job  at  the  grocery  store,  packing  bags 
and  carrying  them  out  for  the  customers.  Jane  would 
come  into  the  stoie  every  so  often,  and  they  would 
smile  quietly  at  each  other  as  she  went  by  his  cash- 
register  and  he  packed  her  bag.  He  found  out  that  way 
that  she  ate  Cocoa  Crispies  for  breakfast.  When  he 
teased  her  about  them,  she  stopped  buying  them.  Either 
that  or  she  bought  them  in  a  different  store. 

They  would  go  out  and  park  in  his  car,  and 
Michael  would  carefully  unfasten  Jane's  clothing  and 
run  his  hands  over  her  body  as  they  talked.  The  con- 
versation was  generally  about  each  other,  about 
Michael's  hopes  of  becoming  an  artist  of  some  kind,  he 
really  wasn't  quite  sure  what  kind  yet.  and  the  dif- 


12  The  Mirror 


Dawn 

Orion  tries  to  run  but 
is  overcome 
slowly 

by  the  yellowed  old  bawd 
who 

with  her  hot  fingers 
undoes  his  belt 
star  by  star 

—  Fred  Peters 

ficulty  of  living  on  one's  talent,  while  Jane  would  talk 
philosophy  and  pop  his  dreams  if  she  considered  them 
too  romantic.  Meanwhile  they  would  kiss  with  their 
mouths  open  and  Michael's  hands  would  caress  and 
squeeze.  Then  Jane  would  say  that  she  was  chilly  and 
Michael  would  put  the  heater  on  and  drive  her  home. 

They  never  discussed  the  future.  Jane  would  dis- 
miss the  subject  if  Michael  brought  it  up;  "I  love  you 
and  I  think  I  always  will,  but  you  can  never  tell  what's 
going  to  happen.  So  let's  live  in  the  present  and  enjoy 
our  love  now  and  let  the  future  happen  tomorrow.  The 
future  means  obligations.  Let's  stay  free  and  happy." 
And  then  they  would  keep  talking  about  the  relativity 
of  morals  and  things  like  that. 

Lying  in  her  bed  in  the  hospital,  Jane  reminded 
Michael  of  these  conversations  with  a  little  bit  of  a 
smile  and  remarked  that  maybe  she  was  right.  "Maybe 
fatalism  is  the  only  philosophy  that  works,"  she  said. 
"I  guess  nothing  else  fits  the  bill."  Michael,  close  to 
tears  during  the  entire  two  hours  he  spent  with  Jane 
every  day,  had  difficulty  controlling  himself.  Jane  al- 
ways said  he  allowed  his  emotions  to  run  rampant. 
Michael  just  didn't  feel  it  was  fair  that  Jane  was  dy- 
ing. "Of  course  not,"  said  Jane.  "Nothing's  fair.  That's 
the  way  life  is.  Or  death,"  she  said  with  the  smile  that 
used  to  crack  Michael  up.  "I  guess  I'm  losing  my 
touch,"  she  said  when  he  kept  holding  his  head  in  his 
hands,  but  that  didn't  work  either. 

"The  thing  that  gets  me,"  she  said,  "Is  that  I  won't 
know  what's  going  on.  I  mean,  I  think  next  year 
Michael's  going  to  graduate  but  then  I  realize  that  I 
really  won't  know  whether  Michael's  going  to  graduate 
or  not,  or  what  college  he's  going  to  go  to,  or  who  he's 
going  to  marry,  or  anything." 

She  was  going  to  go  on,  but  then  Michael  started 
mumbling  about  how  he  would  remain  true  forever  and 
similar  ideas.  Jane  smiled,  and  then  made  as  if  to  lean 
forward  intently  as  she  always  did  when  trying  to  make 
a  point.  She  was  too  weak,  though,  and  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  making;  her  point  on  her  back.  "You  can't  do 
that,"  she  said.  "That  would  be  the  worst  thing  you 
ould  do.  After  all.  it  wouldn't  do  me  any  good.  And  it 
obviously  wouldn't  do  you  any  good.  You  see  that, 
lon't  you?  Say  something,  will  you?"  But  he  didn't. 


Then  her  parents  came  in.  Her  mother's  eyes  were 
red,  but  Jane  gave  her  a  severe  look  so  she  didn't  cry  as 
she  had  for  the  past  week.  They  talked  of  inconsequen- 
tial things,  as  people  do  who  realize  that  time  is  run- 
ning out;  the  only  important  thing  is  the  time  left, 
which  obviously  cannot  be  mentioned.  So  they  talked 
of  the  high  school  basketball  team  and  the  cheerleading 
squad  that  Jane  would  have  made,  and  of  Michael's 
grades  and  the  poem  he  just  published  in  the  school 
magazine.  Then  Jane's  father  told  about  the  misad- 
ventures of  a  business  aquaintance  in  a  restaurant,  and 
Jane's  mother  added  a  tale  of  the  PTA.  Then  visiting 
hours  were  over,  and  though  the  nurse  was  kind  and 
realized  the  position  of  the  family,  there  were  some 
hospital  things  to  be  performed  on  Jane's  body  in  order 
to  squeeze  the  last  ounce  of  life  from  it,  and  spectators 
were  obviously  not  welcome.  So  the  three  of  them  filed 
out  of  the  room,  shuffled  into  the  elevator,  where  they 
silently  looked  at  the  floor  from  the  edges  of  the  car, 
passed  through  the  lobby  past  alert-looking  nurses,  and 
then  outside.  It  was  not  raining,  though  it  had  been 
threatening  for  some  time.  Since  they  had  nothing  to 
say  to  each  other,  Michael  took  his  leave  from  Jane's 
parents  in  silence.  Jane's  mother  started  crying  before 
he  was  out  of  earshot,  and  Jane's  father  made  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  her,  but  only  guided  her  to  their  car  and 
unlocked  the  door. 

When  Michael  woke  up  the  next  morning,  his 
mother  was  waiting  with  a  letter  and  the  news  of 
Jane"s  death.  Jane's  parents  had  been  over  with  the 
letter.  They  had  been  awakened  very  early  that  morn- 
ing; for  the  crisis,  and  had  gone  home  talking  vaguely  of 
adoption.  Jane  had  been  an  only  child. 

The  letter  was  addressed  in  large  bold  letters  to 
Michael.  It  said  that  she  was  thinking  about  what  they 
said  today  and  that  Michael  really  had  to  forget  her 
and  find  another  girl  fast  so  he  could  forget.  It  said  she 
hated  to  put  it  in  these  terms  but  if  he  wouldn't  do  it 
for  himself  it  was  her  last  wish.  Then  the  letter  tried  a 
joke  and  ended  "so  long."  She  signed  it  Love.  Michael 
looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  blank  space  beneath  her 
signature. 

It  was  afternoon.  Michael  had  overslept.  His  mo- 
ther gave  him  his  breakfast  silently.  He  felt  like  getting 
drunk,  but  he  had  only  done  it  once  before  and  of 
course  his  mother  wouldn't  have  heard  of  it.  So  he  wan- 
dered around  the  house  for  the  day,  trying  to  read  old 
National  Geographies  and  tearing  pieces  of  paper  into 
bits  which  he  carefully  put  in  the  wastebasket.  He  went 


to  school  after  that,  because  at  least  there  he  was  occu- 
pied some  of  the  time.  His  grief  was  respected;  people 
would  stop  talking  about  Jane  when  he  came  up. 
Michael's  biology  teacher  refrained  from  giving  him 
shit  about  his  hair. 

Over  the  weekend  several  of  Michael's  friends 
took  him  in  hand.  They  went  out  in  a  car  and  one  kid 
with  a  fake  press  card  went  in  a  supermarket  for  some 
beer  and  after  that  it  seemed  to  Michael  that  there 
was  always  a  beer  can  in  his  hand.  At  first  it  was  just 
like  light-headed  except  he  couldn't  move  as  smoothly 
as  he  usually  could,  and  even  though  he  didn't  forget 
Jane  at  all  he  giggled  at  the  stupid  jokes  the  guys  in 
front  were  telling  except  for  the  one  about  the  nurse 
in  the  army  hospital.  But  then  he  got  much  too  drunk 
and  couldn't  stand  to  look  at  the  road  going  by  and 
even  when  he  closed  his  eyes  it  was  as  if  the  road  was 
still  going  around  and  around  underneath  his  eyelids. 
His  stomach  was  feeling  uncomfortable  but  Michael  did 
not  puke.  He  was  vaguely  proud  of  this.  They  went 
tearing  around  in  the  car  until  the  guy  who  was  driv- 
ing decided  to  stop  at  the  beach.  So  they  all  piled  out 
and  played  keep-away  with  an  empty  beer  can  next  to 
the  big  winter  waves.  Michael  was  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  his  footing  because  of  the  sand  but 
nobody  seemed  to  mind.  Everyone  kept  laughing,  even 
when  John  Ellis  puked  right  in  the  middle  of  all  that 
white  sand.  Michael  was  proud  that  he  hadn't  puked 
and  John  Ellis  had.  After  John  Ellis  puked  they  covered 
it  over  with  sand  and  kept  playing. 

After  a  while  the  beer  had  worn  off  a  little  and 
they  got  tired  of  keep-away  so  they  went  to  the  high 
school  basketball  game.  Michael  could  easily  follow  the 
game  but  he  didn't  like  to  look  at  the  ball.  People  kept 
turning  around  whenever  anyone  said  anything,  but 
Michael  wasn't  talking  loudly  he  didn't  think.  Then 
Mr.  Schwartzman  asked  them  to  leave  before  the  game 
was  over.  He  had  had  trouble  climbing  up  that  high, 
and  puffed  a  little  when  he  talked  to  them.  Michael 
giggled  at  this,  but  Mr.  Schwartzman  only  looked  at  him 
and  asked  them  to  leave  again. 

They  finished  the  beer  in  the  car  and  ended  up  at 
a  party  thrown  by  Gloria  Metlik.  Gloria  was  a  homely 
blond  girl  with  fat  calves  but  she  had  great  parties. 
Gloria  grinned  at  Michael  and  acted  like  there  was  no- 
thing unusual  about  him  at  all.  Michael  grinned  back 
and  tried  to  pretend  that  he  wasn't  drunk.  Gloria's 
nine  years  of  braces  had  made  her  front  teeth  straight 


Second  Coming  Song 

At  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sun 

the  multitude  arose  and  wandered  home 

leaving  broken  scraps  across  the  narrow  beaches 

never  noticing  the  sound  of  the  ocean 

lusting  for  the  coming  of  snow, 

and  the  hum  of  a  fi«ure  hunched 

under  the  boardwalk 

scratching  intricate  patterns 

on  his  forearms  and  ankles 

with  a  box  of  rusty  nails. 

As  the  tide  fell  from  the  shoreline 

he  put  his  head  back  in  some  brambles 

and  gave  up  his  form  to  fall  asleep. 

For  a  month  he  walked  naked 
carving  driftwood  into  shadows 
of  torches  and  swords; 

he  would  sneak  to  the  city  in  the  slowness  of  morning 

to  throw  wooden  idols  over  the  walls. 

Sometimes  he  crawled  to  the  amusement  park 

to  play  with  dirty  children 

but  he  didn't  stay  long, 

so  his  father  wouldn't  know. 

At  the  chosen  hour  at  a  signal 

from  a  drunk  in  the  bathhouse  parking  lot 

the  figure  washed  his  neck  of  blood  stains 

Listened  on  his  woolen  beard 

and  leapt  into  the  window 

of  a  boardwalk  gambling  house. 

He  walked  down  the  aisle 

and  put  his  fingers  to  the  trigger  of  a  shooting  gallery; 
as  his  scores  quickly  mounted 
he  gathered  up  his  tickets 
staggered  to  the  counter 

and  exchanged  them  for  a  rabbit's  foot,  a  comb, 
and  all  the  bodies  in  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom 
that  had  rested  very  neatly 
in  a  cabinet  of  drawers. 

With  his  head  arisen 

he  marched  out  through  the  doorway 

but  there  was  no  procession 

only  fish  and  seagulls  squirming 

in  the  scum  of  the  water. 

And  he  runs  under  the  boardwalk 

cursing  at  the  sea  shells, 

searching  for  his  brambles 

and  a  box  of  rusty  nails, 

the  final  human  victim 

and  the  bearded  bastard  son 

of  the' laughing,  rising  tide. 

—  Charles  Finch,  Jr. 

but   they  were  still  yellow  and  pretty  jagged.  There  jj 
were-  a  lot  of  kids  there  that  Michael  didn't  know,  but 
that  was  true  at  any  party.  The  record  player  was  as  | 
loud  as  it  could  go  and  so  it  sounded  fuzzy.  The  cor-  I 


respondance  between  himself  and  the  record  player 
amused  Michael,  but  in  line  with  his  policy  of  pre- 
tending not  to  be  drunk  Michael  kept  the  laugh  in  his 
stomach  and  kept  grinning  at  Gloria  Metlik's  mouth. 

The  kids  there  kept  handing  Michael  bottles  of  all 
kinds  of  booze.  Michael  only  drank  a  little  bit  at  a  time 
so  he  wouldn't  puke.  He  considered  this  evidence  that 
he  could  control  himself  when  drunk. 

Gail  Robinson  was  there  wearing  a  tight  red  sweat- 
er and  she  didn't  mind  at  all  when  Michael  came  over 
and  sat  down  next  to  her.  He  started  making  out  with 
her,  and  whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  he  would  think  it 
was  Jane  so  he  kept  them  open.  Gail  Robinson  was  put- 
ting his  hand  between  her  legs  and  kissing  him  when  her 
new  boyfriend  came  up  and  grabbed  Michael.  He  hit 
Michael  a  couple  of  times,  once  in  the  stomach  but  not 
very  hard,  and  then  Gail  Robinson  pulled  her  new 
boyfriend  down  and  started  pawing  at  his  fly.  Every- 
body was  drunk  except  Gloria  Metlik  who  was  sitting 
by  the  record  player  choosing  records.  Michael  grabbed 
somebody's  bottle  and  the  guy  started  to  protest  till  he 
saw  who  it  was.  Then  Michael  walked  over  to  the 
record  player  and  Gloria  Metlik.  He  put  a  bunch  of 
records  on  the  spindle,  missing  the  first  time  and  caus- 
ing a  big  jump  on  the  record.  Then  he  grabbed  Gloria 
Metlik  and  started  to  lead  her  to  an  open  space  along 
the  wall.  All  the  couches  were  full  and  there  was  a 
bunch  of  people  making  out  on  the  floor.  The  lights 
were  out  by  now.  Michael  tripped  over  somebody  and 
almost  fell  into  Gail  Robinson  and  her  new  boyfriend, 
but  instead  he  twisted  around  in  the  air  and  hit  the 
floor  with  his  side.  He  found  that  he  was  pretty  much 
able  to  ignore  the  pain,  though  he  kept  rubbing  his  hip. 
Then  he  grinned  at  Gloria  Metlik,  and  he  thought  she 
grinned  back  though  it  was  hard  to  be  sure  in  the 
semi-dai  kness.  Then  he  sat  down  against  the  wall  and 
pulled  Gloria  clown  on  top  of  him.  Gloria  was  willing 
but  inept  and  even  in  the  dark  he  couldn't  mistake  her 


for  Jane,  so  she  fit  the  bill  perfectly.  Michael  congra- 
tulated himself  on  his  prompt  fulfillment  of  Jane's  last 
request.  Gloria  kept  whispering  things  like  Oh  Michael 
and  The  button's  a  little  bit  to  the  left  although 
Michael  disliked  her  rather  high,  breathless  voice  and 
wished  she  would  be  quiet.  Michael  refrained  from 
kissing  her  but  used  his  hands  to  great  effect  while  she 
slobbered  over  his  face  and  neck  still  saying  Oh 
Michael.  After  he  had  had  his  hand  in  her  pants  for  a 
while  she  grabbed  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  up- 
stairs. '"Let's  do  it  in  your  parents'  bedroom,"  said 
Michael,  tickled  by  the  idea  of  undoing  the  daughter 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  parents,  so  to  speak,  though 
of  course  they  were  not  home.  Gloria  went  in  her  room 
for  a  minute  to  get  the  rubber  she  kept  in  her  dresser 
drawer  and  handed  it  to  Michael.  Then  she  started 
rolling  around  on  the  bed  and  Michael  was  just  about 
to  turn  out  the  light  when  he  ducked  into  the  little 
bathroom  off  Gloria's  parents'  room  and  puked  in  the 
toilet. 

The  bathroom  was  pink  and  the  light  was  very 
bright.  He  was  pleased  that  he  had  gotten  most  of  it  in 
the  toilet.  He  cleaned  up  the  rest  with  a  powder  puff 
he  found  on  the  counter  and  then  splashed  cold  water 
in  his  face  for  a  while.  When  he  stopped  he  noticed  his 
face  in  the  mirror  with  his  eyes  much  wider  open  than 
usual.  Then  he  dried  his  hands  on  a  pink  towel  behind 
him  and  walked  back  into  the  bedroom. 

Gloria  was  in  the  process  of  removing  her  blue- 
jeans,  which  was  difficult  because  of  the  tightness  of 
the  jeans  and  the  girth  of  Gloria's  legs.  Michael  pulled 
them  off  briskly,  avoiding  looking  at  the  rolls  of  fat 
underneath.  Then  he  went  back  into  the  bathroom  for 
the  rubber  he  had  left  on  the  counter,  came  back  in, 
and  climbed  on  top  of  Gloria,  who  started  repeating 
Oh  Michael  again.  He  was  sorry  he  was  drunk;  Jane 
never  approved  of  drunkenness. 

—  A.  Carroll 


Notes  on  "The  Book  of  Logical  Derivations' 

The  following  are  regrettably  the  sole  selections 
from  "The  Book  of  Logical  Derivations,"  by  Anonymcus 
Bosh  which  yet  remain  intact  and  survive  unharmed. 
To  quote  from  Bosh's  prologue  (c.f.  J.  Q.  Miggle, 
The  Writings  of  Anonymous  p.p.  112-115,  and  the  ori- 
ginal manuscripts  which  were  badly  charred  in  the 
great  fire  of  Eastmincer)  :* 

".  .  .my  purpose  here  is  to  eliminate  the  current 
hodge-podge  (see  L.D.  by  A.B.  under  H.P.)*  of  futile 
attempts  to  prong  the  stems  of  various  vague 
and  somewhat  illiterate  English  forms  by  use  of  the  so- 
called  "classical  languages".  My  derivations  arise  from 
brute  logic,  man's  most  formidable  weapon  in  attack- 
ing the  troubled  sea  of  underived  words  which  has  aris- 
en against  him  like  an  army  of  tiny,  poisonous  ants." 


Because  of  lack  of  further  information,  these  selec- 
tions of  Bosh,  which  show  his  undeniable  logic,  are  pre- 
sented straightway. 

Egghead — Although  commonly  thought  to  have  a- 
risen  from  the  name-calling  of  an  irate  old  wife  (see 
Old  Wives'  Tale  under  O.W.T.  in  L.D.  by  A.B.),*  this 
word  is  actually  merely  a  reversal  of  another  common 
English  idiom  meaning  "leader"  or  "boss"  (assumedly 
he  endowed  with  the  most  intellectual  qualities)  i.e., 
head  egg  (see  der.  head  ache  under  H.A.  in  L.D.  by 
A.B.).* 

Note:  An  historical  example  of  an  egg  head  head 
egg  is  that  of  the  great  writer-emperor  Caesar,  whose 
name  in  Latin,  though  with  no  apparent  connection, 
means  bald. 

Elapse  —  A  mispeling  of  the  word  "elipse".  It  first 
occured  in  a  Monk's  manuscript  in  the  misconstrued 
metaphor  "the  elipse  of  time  rolled  quickly  by."  See 
The  Wife  and  Times  of  Irving  Monk  written  by  his  son 
Seymour.  Also,  c.f.  synopsis  (der.  mspl.  synapsis)  under 
S.S.  in  L.D.  by  A.B  * 

Elephant — from  the  word  ant,  a  small  crawling 
insect  (F.  and  W.  under  ant)  and  the  ancient  word 
eelag  meaning  opposite  or,  more  commonly,  big  (see 
The  Book  of  Undiscovered  Sanskrit,  by  Anonymous 
Bosh). 

Essence — 1.  The  essential  meaning:  a  contraction 
derived  from  the  two  words  "essential"  and  "sense,"  i.e. 
"the  essence  of  his  speech." 

2.  The  essential  smell:  a  contraction  derived  from 
the  two  words  "essential"  and  "scents"  (pi.  of  scent — 
see  der.  sent,  p.p.  send),*  i.e.  "essence  of  lavender". 

Note:  Clearly,  to  avoid  the  preclusion  of  one  or 
the  other  meanings  and  vice  versa,  the  spelling  of  es- 
sence is  a  perfect  compromise  between  the  suffixes 
"sense"  and  "scents"  as  it  resembles  neither. 

Thus  the  selections  end  and  the  world  is  at  a  loss 
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to  deduce  the  other  brilliant  derivations  for  which 
Bosh  so  painfully  devoted  half  his  waking  hours  (see 
The  Wife  and  Times  of  Anonymous  Bosh,  author  un- 
known ) . 

A  further  note  from  the  editor:  There  is  only 
one  other  reference  extant  to  this  book  of  deriva- 
tions which  occurs  in  The  Autobiography  of  Anony- 
mous Bosh,  a  book  which  describes  the  maintenance  of 
his  1903  Sidely  Stargazer  Deluxe  with  the  patented 
Gatecrasher  engine.  This  reference  is  quoted  fully 
and  completely  from  the  final  paragraph  of  the  book: 

"This  machine  has,  by  its  mechanical  example, 
turned  me  into  a  most  prolific  and  active  writer"  (see 
der.  prophylactic  under  P.  in  L.D.  by  A.B.).* 

The  editor,  seemingly  lacking  the  accurately 
logical  and  precisely  rational  imagination  of  Bosh,  is 
regretably  unable  to  point  to  the  exact  connection  in 
these  three  words. 

(*Although  these  references  are  useless  as  such, 
they  are  included  as  excellent  examples  of  the  abbre- 
viated style  of  unadulterated  Bosh.) 

—J.  Ford 


Poem 

Walk  down  the  slated  hall, 

a  piano  hits  its  throat  cords  in  the  pitch  painted  wood, 

the  eyes  of  friends  have  fallen  in  their  colors, 

drained  from  the  slivered  iris  to  the  pupil. 

The  winds  of  a  winter  time 

cut  across  the  wheat  raised  cheeks, 

the  snow  flies  wet  to  the  face. 

A  gift  of  clouded  skies, 

no  stars  this  night, 

the  wall  wades  black  above  my  eyes, 

the  seesaw  song 

raised  from  open  windows, 

can  it  reach  me  where  I  stand? 

The  cold  is  with  the  land  tonight, 

I  cannot  wait  for  further  reassurances. 

—Levi  Smith,  HI 


Cow 

There  was  this  cow  eating  grass  in  a  graveyard 

Stinking  carrion  animal  I  cried 

Feeding  off  the  flesh  of  my  forebears 

This  is  sacred  ground  you 

Can't  eat  that  grass  this  is  a  graveyard 

Besides  you  make  disgusting  noises  when  you  chew 

I  kicked  the  cow  in  the  ass 

After  it  laid  me  out  neatly  painlessly  over 

Molly  Braintree  1896-1947  she  was  a  credit  to  her  community 

The  cow  nibbled  this  tuft  on  a  headstone 

And  walked  away  with  heavy  swinging  udders 

—  A.  Carroll 
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I,  Galileo  Galilei,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 
sics,  do  hereby  publicly  renounce  my  teaching  that 
earth  moves.  I  forswear  this  teaching  with  a  sincere 
rt  and  unfeigned  faith  and  detest  and  curse  this  and 
other  errors  and  heresies  repugnant  to  the  Holy 
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On  The  lawn  chair 
the  newspaper  leaves 
read  by  the 
wind 


A  Young  Child  Discovers  Evolution 

Called  by  an  orange  moon 
and  the  music  of  rising  tides, 
they  come, 

coral-shod,  for  the  return 
to  ancient  stables.  .  .  . 

...  it  is  often 

I  have  come  to  the  beach 

to  hunt 

washed-up  sea  horses 
in  the  sand. 


Fried  Eggs 


I  remember. 
You  remember. 

It  grows  like  an  egg  in  a  skillet. 

We  eat  many  places  and  people. 

You  can't  think  about  nostalgia 

Or  give  its  fourth  reason. 

You  just  find  it  in  front  of  you 

Like  a  fjord 

That  you  sail 

That  you  follow 

That  you  swim 

That  empties 

Like  a  room  of  friends 

On  the  table  in  front  of  you 

That  holds  this  meal 

That  you  can't  stop  eating. 


when  you  get  on  a  train  don't  try  and  get  off 

love  is  the  clotheshanger  not  the  laundry 

make  jello  in  the  afternoon  make  hay  after  jello 

if  a  stone  asks  for  forgiveness  duck 

the  mouse  laughs  when  the  cheese  grows  whiskers 

never  pick  the  lock  on  your  own  room 

when  a  pig  dances  stop  humming 

the  pelican  and  the  southwester  love  one  another,  the  bear 

loves  them  both. 

if  you  scratch  cut  your  nails 

a  tree  hangs  a  man 

hate  has  3  fingers  one  to  point  one  to  pick  one  to  choose 
pine  needles  are  soft  on  their  side  hard  on  their  end 


Problem  Child's  Surmise 


Oh  and  I  hope  they're  not  dirty  poems 

because  don't  you  know 

they're  a  reflection  on  your  father  and  me. 

I  know  well,  mother, 

that  you've  never  felt  more  mammal 

than  your  pony  of  lace,  mache'  beagle, 

than  me, 

you,  whipping  shame  and  Toll  House  cookies 

up  and  out  of  your  recipe  box. 

For  once  yeast  refuses  to  rise 

while  you  wonder 

who's  been  spoiling  the  appetites. 

Embracing  blame 

like  pain  proxied  willfully 

for  purgatorial  souls. 

For  you  my  words  can, 

blinking,  gaze 

on  grains  and  brambles 

through  quail's  eyes. 

In  those  eyes  you 

(conjuring  some  obscene  rheum 

that  yet  gleams  your  own  image) 

are  not  reflected. 

Quail's  tendons  tough 

for  the  foot-deliberate  bog  crossings 

clutch  mud 

choose  the  rub  of  tendril  roots 

the  sun-fat  bulk  of  swallowed  pulp 

while  swallows  titter  disdain 

starched  and  maimed  by  above-fog  flight. 


Violate  all  irregular  flowers 

the  dog  tooth  violet 
violate  all  with  extreme  care 
intense  irregular  colored  petals 

violate  them  all  (herbs  and  subshrubs) 
any  of  various  lowgrowing  plants 
of  the  genus  viola 

having  spurred  irregular  flowers 
reddish  blue  in  hue 
purplish  blue  in  hue 

the  dog  tooth  violence 
purplish  blue  in  hue 
reddish  blue  in  hue 

wounded  irregular  flower 
the  blood  on  the  tar,  is  vile 
the  blood  on  the  tar,  is  violet 
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Everything 

Everything  even  bark  of  trees 
is  as  especially  a  smile 
as  you  my  cockroach  of  a 
golden  nectarine. 

Your  crawling  and  crunching  music 
laughs  up  my  ears  full 
of  our  sweet  sweat 
and  eau  de  cologne. 

Your  kissing  (scratchings) 

are  really  always  with  me 

forever  bleeding  me. 

and  those  caressing  knives  of 

fingers  always  slicing  softly 

my  eyes  (enough  to  throw  me) 

Hot  stuff  this  is  a  you  of  a 

cockroach  crinkling  in  the  sheets  at  night 

Don't  bite! 

or  when  you  least  expect 
I  will  splat  you  once  and  for  all 
against  the  floor  and  the  sun 
will  joyously  rise  once  more. 

And  we  shall  pick  children  from  apple  trees 

and  swallow  the  seeds 

(I'm  told  the  night  is  never  through) 

"Come  on  roach  babe.  Let's 

make  tonight  the  night 

of  this  only  present  second" 

said  the  floor  to  us  both 


I  tell  you:  eat  apples  and  the 
eyes  of  potatoes  so  you  will 
see  the  dark  and  I  will 
eat  sweet  nectarines  and 
of  course  ambrosia. 

And  keep  this  dear  in  mind 

while  your  eyes  are  soaked  with  sweat: 

the  sun  shines  only  tomorrow  morning 

but  first  the  clouds  must  come 

to  hide  the  rain. 

We  will  celebrate  with  red  wine 

and  chocolate  milk. 

Well  the  hotel  smell  sure  is  swell 
I  love  you  more  or  at  least  as  much 
as  a  spoonful  or  two  of  chocolate  milk 
Shall  we  finish  the  night  out? 
yeswhydon'twe? 

Yes.  I  know  just-the-two-of-us  vacations 
are  for  fornication  but 
why  be  like  everybody  else. 


Yes,  apples  dear. 


RED  LINE  IN  NATURE  - 


—  A  SCULPTURAL  CATALYST 


1.  Red  connecter:  where  I  am  standing  now  to  where 

I  was  standing  5  minutes  ago 

2.  Red  Divider:    hide  tide  indication,  etc. 

3.  Red  Intruder:  red  line  at  the  beach,  red  line  in 

Monterey,  red  line  in  New  Hampshire,  etc. 

4.  Red  Reminder:  See  Red  Rock  Revisition 


RED  LINE  SPACE  SPECIAL 


1.  Red  line  from  the  center  of  your  living  room  to 
the  Sea  of  Tranquility 


RED  LINE  IN  HISTORY 


1.  The  distance  between  the  muzzle  of  Yurovsky's 
revolver  and  the  forehead  of  Nicholas  II 


RED  RIVER  RAMIFICATIONS 

1.  Go  jump  in  Red  River 


RED  LINE  REPLICA  REVIVAL 


1.  Exact  replica  of  the  room  in  which  Nicholas  II, 
his  wife,  Alexandra,  his  daughters,  Olga,  Marie, 
Tatiana,  Anastasia,  and  his  son,  Alexis,  were 
killed  by  pistol  fire  at  1:14  a.m.,  July  16,  1918. 


RED  TIME  RAG 
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RED  ROCK  REVISITATION  NO.  1 


Go  out  to  the  woods  and  find  a  rock.  Note  the  place 
and  photograph  the  rock  in  place.  Remove  the  rock  and 
photograph  the  place.  Take  the  rock  home.  Write  down 
the  date  and  paint  a  red  spot  on  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
Keep  it  in  your  house  until  you  forget  about  it. 


At  some  later  date  you  will  rediscover  the  rock.  Note 
the  interval*  of  time  that  has  transpired  between  the 
original  finding  of  the  rock  in  the  woods  and  the  re- 
finding  in  the  house.  Return  the  rock  to  the  woods. 
Use  the  original  photograph  to  relocate  the  rock  in  its 
original  place.  Photograph  it. 

Revisit  the  place  at  the  interval*  (for  example,  if  the 

original  interval  was  six  months,  revisit  at  every  six 

months)  photographing  the  place  and  rock  each  time,  forever. 
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there  is  but  no  way 
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Spring  at  Inwood  Hill 


When  April  came  to  Isham  Street 

And  boys  flipped  marbles  under  cheese  boxes 

Chiselled  with  squarish  holes 

And  little  girls  jumped  stony-faced 

Over  clothesline  ropes  (chanting  J-Space,  J-Space), 

I  hid  in  my  room  and  read  The  Arabian  Nights. 

When  my  mother,  prating  of  "maturity," 

Shovelled  me  into  the  child-thick  air, 

Strange  boys  chased  me,  shouting  in  the  yards. 

Hunted  like  a  rabbit 

Through  the  thicket  of  streets, 

I  played  stickball  near  home 

For  the  dubious  comfort 

Of  bleeding  among  friends. 

And,  one  spring  morning,  looking  for  me, 

I  wandered  to  Inwood  Hill  .  .  . 

Like  a  young  fox  I  scramble  up  slopes 
Kicking  beer  cans  into  weeds; 
I  tread  on  milkweed,  snake  grass  in  fierce  clumps, 
Ugly  creeping  liverwort,  blackberry  vines 
Twisting  in  thorny  confusion,  large  coarse 
Dandelions,  more  grotesque  than  beautiful. 

I'm  an  escaped  convict  who's  outdistanced 
His  guards;  I  hoot,  I  yell,  I  shout  to  reach 
The  tops  of  high  trees;  I  jump  over  logs 
And  leap  between  hummocks  in  a  boggy  field. 
I  clamber  around  rocks,  grab  hold  of  vines, 
And  swing  myself  uphill. 


I  know  that  sumac 
Isn't  poison  at  all  (my  schoolmates 
Fear  a  California  tree),  and  I  cut  its  young 
Shoots  for  spears  and  fling  them  over  the  hill 
Toward  Riverdale,  as  a  desperate,  stranded  man 
Thrusts  messages  in  doomed  bottles. 

I  know  where  a  patch  of  daffodils  lifts 
A  yellow  blaze  in  the  garden 
For  official  visitors;  I  know  where  quiet  men 
With  rods  and  lines  sit  on  wave-lapped  rocks 
And  gaze  at  towered  Riverdale 
And  the  shining  arch  of  the  parkway  bridge. 

There  I  find  Jim,  my  Negro  super;  he  warns  me 
Of  wicked  hooks  that  stick  in  boys'  fingers; 
He  opens  his  worn  reed  basket  and  shows  me 
His  strong-smelling  catch  of  cat  and  sunny; 
He  rests  peacefully  against 
A  maple  tree  whose  limbs  are  bending 
Tenderly  (a  few  leaves 
Poke  his  garbage-battered  hat) 
And  smoke  curls  from  his  pipe 
Like  a  linked  chain  of  disembodied  eels. 


It  is  late.  Outside,  the  wind  is 
singing  requiems  through  the  elms. 

they  are  white,  but  the  snow  has  not  yet  fallen.  Dying  then; 

yes. 

there  is  a  barn.  A  horse  lies  foaming 
in  its  stall.  A  young  woman  kneels, 
but  does  not  pray.  She  holds 
a  plastic  penny  whistle  and  stares 
into  the  wild  glassy  eyes.  Silence, 
she  cannot  hear  the  wind.  But 
there  is  music.  Shostokovitch. 

solemn,  morose,  she  can  see  the  cellos  cry  in  the  horse's  eyes. 

once,  there  were  no  cellos.  Fire, 
there  was  fire.  Paganini. 
the  violin  concerto,  flying,  scalding, 
petrifying,  there  was  life,  dying  to  ignite. 

now,  wasted,  foaming  to  ashes. 

the  wind  is  vague,  but  I  can  hear 
the  steady  moan  of  a 
weeping  penny  whistle. 

the  glassy  eyes  are  hollow. 

Anthrax. 
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In  Flat  Ohio 


I  hunger  in  flat  Ohio 

For  Sunday  lights;  for  throngs  gathering 

In  spite  of  dawn;  for  little  cafes 

With  wrought-iron  chairs,  bearded  Negroes 

Playing  chess;  for  homos  shopping  daintily 

Among  Camembert,  Tilsit,  Cheddar,  and  Brie; 

For  spry  Italian  grocers  (olives  dancing 

In  pans,  ricotta  singing  in  tins); 

For  fat  Jewish  deli  men  (salamis  swinging 

From  a  trapeze  of  ropes,  mustard  swimming  in 

Three-quart  tubs,  pickles  diving  through  cloves). 

Sometimes,  strangely,  with  divided  heart, 

I  long  for  the  bold,  icy  towers  of  steel  and  glass 

That  point  high-logical  fingers  at  the  absence 

Of  God:  in  their  humbling  presence  even  boredom 

Assumes  the  proportion  of  monument. 


■ 


■ 


house  under  construction 


Luckless  faces  in  your  face 

of  an  empty  house  not 

to  be  changed  from  the  upturned 

stone  and  earth  around 

it  remains  the  window, 

the  eye  without  name 

on  the  new  earth. 


the  shore 


The  uncomplaining  lamb's  head, 

found  in  the  rock  above  the  rocks 

with  the  sea's  foam; 

an  almost  angry  justice 

of  the  peace  for  the  water's 

fingers  and  knuckles  of  stone. 


I  tried  to  talk  to  you 
but  I  should  have  known 

that  no  matter  how  kind  you  were 
you  would  not  understand 
I  tell  you 

I  have  not  as  yet 

perfected  your  language 

Do  you  want  me  to  become  part  of  you 
you  may  eat  me 

or  wear  me  in  your  buttonhole 

but  dandelions  belong  in  a  field 

I  told  you  I  could  love  you  and  be  happy 

but  please 
do  not  try  to  melt  my  petals 
into  arms 

and  my  stems  into  legs 


Autumn  movements 
I  generation 

the  wheels  not  quite  drunk 

enough  to  fall, 
reeling  on  the  pavement  in  a  street 
not  quite  grey  enough  to  know 
the  gaze  of  single  persons. 

hubs  that  are  fathers 

shrinking  the  anger  of  their  seed 

to  a  tight  kernel,  all  but 

forsaken  by  the  rim, 

child  whose  cheek  is  against 

the  learning  pavement,  happy  beyond 

the  spoken  distance,  a  fragile  heritage 
i  of  now  rusting  threads;  the  rim  sparks 
I    on  the  pavement  that  can  conquer 

single  persons; 

i  the  spokes  that  for  so  long  were  sinewy, 
|    now  on  the  verge  of  snapping, 

the  centrifugal  son  is  carefully 
thrown,  he  who  will 
commence  anew  as  a  gyroscope 
in  a  drift,  to  grow  another  rim 
to  keep  from  the  collective  rub 
of  concrete  on  cheek,  while 

the  gritting  continues  on  the  span 

of  silence  which 

can  kill  single  persons. 


II  stature 


to  carry  a  quiet  stone 

to  its  rightfull  corner, 

the  young  elements  masked  themselves 

with  the  hardness  of  metals; 

the  wounds  of  this  dream 

are  hidden  in  their  eyes  that  move 

with  the  assurance  of  obsidian, 

an  unexpected  resonance  of  voice: 

steal  the  green  unseasoned  timber 

scattered  like  jackstraws 

on  this  field  whose  unknown 

owner  we  forgive  in  return 

for  protection  from 

a  dingy  sky  that  is 

desperate  with  corrosion,  fear 

the  weather  which  will 
not  state  its  course,  the 
wind  mainly  gusting. 

though  the  spring  is 

cast  down  masks  of  the  larger  elements, 
hidden  well,  rusting  strength 
into  the  growing  soil,  we 
distrust  the  weather  now 

we  haul  the  unseasoned  wood, 

willed  to  the  daze  of  chipped  obsidian. 


Ill  houseraising 


moving  away  to  hold  out 

for  a  home  in  its  rare  birth: 

built  beneath  and  for  the  brittle  sky 

with  cracked  rafters, 

the  unlaid  stone  strives  to 

slack  its  girth,  dancing 

across  an  edge  of  flame, 

a  sharp  night 

whose  secret  is  the  sky, 

obsidian  like  the  eyes 

of  dancers  who  may 

or  may  not  return 

to  the  rare  berth  that  is 

home  without  cornerstone. 

IV  slight  threshold 

when  the  air 

which  enters  all  the  vessels, 

knows  the  distance  in  unspoken  crannies, 

whips  and  erases  all  the  resonance 

of  word,  spoke,  and  cracking  timber 

declares  its  fickleness 

running  in  cycles  of  spirals, 

it  is  a  not  quite  sleep 
left  with  the  inner  rust, 
the  stiffening  of  hinges, 
a  memory  of  distant  spring, 

and  a  winter  stung  inside 
angered  doors  that  dare  to  slam 
before  the  deadly  silence 
of  winds  which  will  not 
state  their  course. 


If  I  Were  a  Child 

to  claw  dirt  and  climb  elms;  hugged 
helping  hands  just  lift 

washing  hands;  drying 

shadows  increase 

let  sit  beside  while  fall  asleep, 
stay  to  listen  to  the  last, 

left  very  tight  tucked. 


the  defense 


I  found  the  harbor 

within  a  voice's  reach 

of  the  piled  boats, 

where  the  schooner's  stillness 

of  yellowed  sails  still  passes 

to  dock,  grazing  under  the  eye 

of  ruined  towers. 

I  have  built  the  harbor's 
stone  breakwater,  but  now 
there  is  no  relief 
from  the  rushing  of  the  sea. 


the  sculpture  of  Gustav  Vigeland 


The  flying  human  figures 
of  stone  and  pedestal 
which  cannot  break 
by  themselves 

suddenly  are  surrounded 
by  laughter  and  voices 
that  can  cry  for  a  freedom 
that  is  lost. 
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time  at  all  events 
goes  on. 

grieving  rains  will  grow 
that  about  my  house 
which  flickers,  you'll 

recur, 

I  know  you  will. 


How  many  moments 
come 

before  you  know 
that  one  that  was  .  .  . 

was  all  there 

was 
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raindrops 


they  were  falling 

from  the  fir  limb  above 

they  had  the  force  of  spears 

but  not  the  hurt 

and  I  moved 

when  my  will  weakened 

and  no  longer  held 

the  thought . 


Nils  Finne 


The  Sail 


A  lonely  sail  stands  white  through 
Mist  of  ocean  blue... 
What  does  it  seek  in  distant  lands? 
What  did  it  discard  in  its  own? 

The  waves  play,  the  wind  whistles, 
While  the  mainmast  bends  and  creaks, 
But  alas!  the  sail  searches  not  for  fortune, 
Nor  from  fortune  does  it  run! 

Below,  a  stream  of  light  azure, 
Above,  a  cloud  of  golden  sun; 
But  the  sail,  restless,  asks  for  a  storm, 
As  if  in  storm  there  were  calm! 


—  Michael  Lermontov 
Translated  from  the  Russian 


by  M.  Carlisle 


With  Your  Mind 


Introspection  Is/ 
We  often  do 
and  then  we  say 
'The  things  in  Winter 
We  cannot  backup 
in  summer 
So 

Suppose 

(With  your  mind) 
and  then 

Pardon 

my  art 
my  posters  (2) / 
(stepping  thru  my  place) 
ii- 
it  isn 't 
all  up  to  your 

they 
haven '  t  been 
recording  as  good 

they  should/ 
They  used  to. 
Painting 
as 

of  late  These 
Being  very  Trying  Times. 


Dudley  Seaton 


KNOLL  ROAD 


When   [  drive  past  the  unimpressive 

Buildings  of  my  first  school,  I  can  almost  smell 

The  polished  floors, 

Hear  the  clatter  on  the  stairs  at  break, 
And  the  milk-crates  being  shifted; 


Of  fish.f ingers   inerl    in  white  sauce, 
The  cook's   Lag  ash  menacing  the  soup, 
And  rumours  about    the  prunes. 

Echoes  revive  from  the  oJd,  stone-floored  corridor: 
The  imperturbable  pendulum  of  the  hallway  clock; 
Nearby,  the  noticeboard  where  my  name  went  up: 
"First  XI  Fullback"  - 
Such  a  feeling  to  have  arrived. 

Through  common-room  and  locker-room. 

Stink  of  pipe  smoke, 

And  the  faces  : 

James,  Sixty  each  birthday; 

The  fearful  Terry,  pipe,  teeth,  glasses,  bicycle-clips, 
And  dreaded  English  grammar  preps,  pottering 
With  piled,  discarded  books,  old  easels, 
Outdated  maps . , . 

As  usual,  I  drive  on, 

And  think  how  little  must  have  changed: 

Except  the  staff-room,  awkward  with  growing  absences, 

And  the  lists 

Now  filled  with  new, 

Un remembered  names. 


Charles  Hyde 


MIRRORS 


by  Jorge  Luis  Borges 


I  felt  a  horror  of  mirrors, 

Not  only  before  the  impenetrable  glass, 

Where  an  impossible  space 

Begins  and  ends,  uninhabitable, 

But  also  before  the  glistening  waters ,  imitating 

That  other  blue  in  their  distant  skies, 

Occasionally  scarred  by  the  fictitious  flight 

Of  an  inverted  bird,  or  of  a  wave; 

And  before  ebony's  sensuous  surface, 

Dreamily  reciting  the  sheer  whiteness 

Of  vague  marble  or  a  vaguer  rose. 

Now,  after  decades  of  perplexing 

Days  of  erring,  beneath  the  variable  moon, 

I  ask  myself,  what  twist  of  fate 

Gave  me  a  fear  of  mirrors. 

Mirrors  of  metal;  enmasked 

Mirrors  of  manogany; 

From  wnose  brasen  sunset  a  face 

Diffuses,  looks,  and  is  looked  upon. 

I  see  them  ceaselessly,  simple 

Guardians  of  an  ancient  pact  — 

To  multiply  the  world,  like  the  act 

Of  procreation,  sleepless,  fatal; 

Prolonging  this  vain,  uncertain  world 

Among  its  dizzying  cobwebs, 

On  occasional  languid  afternoons,  their  faces 

Blemished  by  that  of  a  man  not  yet  dead. 

Fatiently,  the  glass  awaits  us.     If  between  the  walls 

Of  my  room  a  mirror  stands,  T  no  longer 

Stand  alone.     Another,  that  reflection, 

Playing  an  incomprehensible  dumbshow, 

All  happens  and  nothing  is  recalled 
Among  those  chrystalline  cabinets, 
Where,  like  fantasized  rabbis, 
We  read  from  right  to  left, 

Claudius,  king  of  an  afternoon,  king  he  dreamt  of, 
Never  caw  it  as  a  dream  until  he  saw 
fin  actor  mimicking  that  scene 
With  silent  art,  upon  a  stage. 

That  there  be  dreams  is  strange,  that  there  be  mirrors. 
That  the  common  and  overused  repertoire 
Of  every  day  include  the  fictitious 
Orb  wnere  reflections  lurk. 

God  (I  have  come  to  think)  has  put  something 

Into  those  unreachable  forms 

That  light  constructs  beyond  the  smoothness 

Of  a  glass  surface,  or  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

God  has  created  those  nights  built 

Of  dreams  and  mirror  images 

So  man  can  feel  himself  reflected 

In  vanity      That  is  why  they  alarm  us. 


Summary  of  A  Prep  School  Romance  (Summer)   Towards  The 
End 


It 
seems 
very  much 
at 

this  time 
like  you 
ewe  me 
a 

letter/love 
me 


By  Dudley  Seat on 


(excerpt   from)     TO  THE  TERMINUS 


A  I         empty  aparl    from  one  double  seat  where  a  young  man  is 

An  older1  man  enters  and  deliberately  goes  and  sits  next  to  the 
young  man.     A  conductor   is  seen   from  time  to  time  early  on. 
Then  not . 

The  bus  stops  twice,  but.  not  at  all  in  the  later  stages.  The 
young  man's  obviously  poor:     older  man,  well  enough  off. 

Mr. A.:     Don't  you  think  your  hair's  too  Long? 
St.:        Who  the  hell  are  you? 

Mr. A. :     Don't  you  think  it  needs  a  bit  of  a  cut? 

St. :        Who  are  you  to  tell  me  if  it  needs  a  cut  or  not?    Mind  your  own 

bloody  business. 
Mr. A.:     Just  here  and  there,  a  snip  with  the  scissors  - 
St,:        Christ!     will  ycu  get  off  my  back?     If  its  such  a  big  thing  in 

your  life,  get  your  own  hair  cut!     Look,  here's  two  bob.  Next 

time  the  bus  stops,  hop  off  into  the  barbers.     Here,  you  are 

take  it. 
Mr  .A.  :  I  can 't . 
St. :        Why  not? 

Mr  A.:     I  don't  accept  money  from  people  of  Peruvian  stock.    Also,  I'm  bald. 

St . :        I  can  see  that. 

Mr. A. :     Bald  as  a  coot.     Bald  since  birth.     Bald  all  over.     Do  you  know, 

there  isn't  hair  on  my  body  -    Except  up  my  nostrils. 
St.:        Here,  what  do  you  mean  'Peruvian  stock'? 
Mr. A.:     ...and  occasionally  in  my  ears. 

St. '        Wait  a  minute,  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant  just  now  - 

Mr. A. :     In  hot  weather,  when  I  get  sweaty,  my  ears  start  sprouting  hairs 

like  flowers  from  a  bulb. 
St. :        You' re  nuts. 

Mr. A.:  What? 

St  :        You're  nuts  mate,  bloody  barmy!     That  remark. .. Peruvian  stock..? 

Mr. A.:     Aren't  you? 

St.:        Not  remotely,     I  was  born  in  Bath  and  bred  in  Bath. 
Mr  A.:     Well  there's  a  turn  up.     I'd  have  staked  my  life  on  it.     That  pre- 
:eramj     ja   ,  deep-set  Inca  eyes,  gold  fillings,  large  Andean  Adam's 
Apple:  I  thought  you  were  straight  out  of  — 
St . :        Well  I'm  not . 
Mr. A.:     Well  that's  a  disappointment. 

(The  next  words  are  spoken  in  the  voice  of  a  quiz  chairman) 
'And  here's  your  starter  for  ten:  What  is  large,  rolls  on  castors, 
■  •  and  lives  underground?  ' 
St.:        I  don't  wish  to  play. 
Mr. A.:     (quiz  voice)     ' 5-^-3-2- 1 

J'  .:         (,  increasingly  agitated)  Will  you  cut  it  out? 

Mr. A.:     (same  voice)    'Last  chance  before  I  throw  it  open  to  the  other 

side  -  ' 

St.:        Cut  it  out!     Cut  it  before  I  ... 

Mr. A.:     I'm  sorry.     I  was  just  trying  to  cheer  up  the  journey. 
St.:        Well  as  tar  as  I'm  concerned,  forget  it. 
Mr. a.:     There's  a  way  to  go  yet. 


-  2  - 


ig  on  me.     I  get  on  this  bus.     I  deliberately 
i,  and  then  you  make  a  point  of  barging  up  and 
lat's   the  game  eh?     There  are  plenty  of  other 


Mr,  A 


St.  : 
Mr  ..A. 
St,  : 
Mr. A. 
St.  : 
Mr. A. 


St.  : 
Mr,  A 
St,  : 
Mr ,  A, 
St,  : 
Mr. A, 

St.  : 
Mr. A 
St.  : 

Mr,  A, 

St.  : 
Mr.  A, 
St.  : 
Mr,.  A, 
St. : 
Mr.  A. 
St,  : 
Mr.  A 
St.  : 
Mr  A, 


Good  question.  Lncal  cultble abstracts  apart  and  eliminating  any 
possibility  of  physical  attraction,  blah  blah  blah  blah;  what 

are  we  left  w  i  LhV 

Not  another  of  your  games,  please. 
No,  have  a  guess. 

P'orget  it.,      I'm  sorry  1.  ar.ked  the  question. 

Just  a  random  shot  — 

I  said  no!     It's  not  important. 

It  is. 

( PAUSE ) 

(quiz  voice  again)     'Your  starter  for  fifteen: 
three-legged,  and  lives  on  silage?' 
Don't  bother,     It  doesn't  work. 
What   'Doesn't  work'? 
What  does? 

(as  though  St,  hadn't  spoken)  My  humour? 
Bugger  your  humour. 

You  really  are  the  most  exquisite  company 
manners  clearly  a  strong  point. 
What  are  you  doing  on  this  bus  anyway? 
Me?  Nothing. 

What  do  you  mean  (imitating  A,  with  stress)  "Nothing"? 


What's  green 


Is  that  it? 


Good  conversationalist 


Just  ordinary  nothing;  nothing  special. 

Good  Lord!     Did  you  see  her? 

Who?  Where? 

That  girl. 

Where,  God  damn  it? 

Gone.     You  wart  to  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Well,  who  was  she? 

No  one  special. 

You're  foul. 

I  beg  your  pardon? 

You  ought  to  know  better  at  your  age. 


that  is 


or  you'll  miss  alot, 


now  latuous  vou  are 


St. 
Mr.  j 

St.. 

St , 
Mr  £j 


You  have  no  idea  what  my  age  is. 

What's  wrong  with  this  bloody  bus.     Why  doesn't  it  get  a  move  cn 

And  impatient.     All  you  have  done  through  the  course  of  this 

journey  is  moan  and  swear.     Nov,  apparently,  you  - 

I'm  going  to  see  my  wife. 

(slightly  surprised)     Your  wife? 

Yes, 

You're  estranged? 

NO! 

Just  ion't  get  on,  eh? 
We  get  on  perfectly. 
But  you  live  apart  - 


-  3  - 


.'•  .:         (with  control)  My  wife  is  in  hospital,  having  a  baby. 

Mr.A,':     I  seel     I  see!     A  baby!     Aha,  I  seel 
Well  that  is  bad  luck, 

St.:         (seething)  What  was  that  you  said?     You've  gone  too  bloody 
far  this  time,  Mr,   Whoever-you-bloody-are ! 

Mr. A.:     No,  no,  no,  you've  got  me  wrong.     My  dear  fellow,  you've  missed 
your  stop.     Mmm?     That's  the  bad  luck  of  it.     If  it  was  the 
hospital  you  wanted  -  I  take  it  that  your  wife  is  having  her 
baby  at  the  hospital,  and  not  at  the  bus  terminus  which  is  where 
this  bus  is  going,  non-stop,  now'.'  -  then  we've  gone  past  it 
by  some  two  or  three  miles. 

St.:         (startled,  looking  round)  Wait  on... 

Mr. A. :     I  assure  you.     Look,  see  where  we  are?    Nearly  at  Paddock  Wood. 

There  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  You  can  just  see  the  spire  above 
those  elms. 

St.:         (still  bewildered)     Christ  Almighty!     How  the  hell  did  we- 
Mr.A. :     Calm  down:  there's  no  point  in  getting  worked  up  now  — 
St    :        But  my  wife  — 

Mr. A.:     Your  wife  will  be  perfectly  all  right  without  you,  probably 

better  off  if  anything  — 
St.:        That's  not  the  point  — 

Mr. A.:     It  is  the  point,  so  do  as  I  say  and  calm  down. 
St.:        I'm  going  to  ring  the  bell! 
Mr, A,:     Out  of  the  question, 
St.  :        Mind  out  of  my  way!  — 

Mr, A.:     One  of  the  prettiest  routes  I  know,  Churches,  historical  monument 


Charles  Hyde 


burger 


■oun  lermori,  cuts  toni'T 


at's  everything? 

that  goes  on   the  bur-//' 


wnat;  s  everything: 
What  d'ya  mean,  wr 
What's  everything 

Well? 
onions . . , 
and? 

onions  and  ketchup 
( paus  e ) 
mustard? 
Yeah. 

(satisfied';  That's  what  1  thought     (pause)  Relish? 

No 

Oh,  (disappointed) 
(pause ) 

Well . . . ( impatient ) 
I'll  have  a  burger. 
With  everything? 
Yeah  (pause) 
Hey  Joe  —  one  burger 
( paus  e ) 
To  drink? 
What  do  you  have? 

We  got  a  lot  of  things  (impatient),  what, 

you  all  of  them? 
Yes. 

Coffee-Tea  (pause,  trying  to  remember)  orange  juice,  coke 

milk     (pause)  chocolate  milk. 
Chcolate  milk? 
Yeah. 

I'll  have  a  chocolate  milk. 


(pause)     with  everything. 


want  me  to  tel 


Man .  ; 
Wait, 


That 
Yes  . 
(wri 


(pai 
(sue 


'11  be  one  chocolate  milk, Mac?  . 

ting  out  check)     So  that's  one  burger  (pause)  with 

very  thing  h54 ,  and  a  chocolate  milk,  20<2,  which  gives 

ou  your  basic  grand  total  of  65<£. 

se)     Do  I  pay  you  now? 

picious)     Don't  you  have  the  money? 

gives  her  money,  she  goes  to  get  milk  and  speaks  to 

aother  waitress  as  if  their  conversation  had  been 

nterrupted  by  the  man) 

nd  so  he  up  and  says  to  me,  Debbie,  he  says,  "Why  the 
ell  are  you  doing  chat?    You  know,  so  what  am  I  supposed 
o  tell  him?     That  he's  crazy  or  something?     (To  man) 
hat  was  a  chocolate  milk,  right,  Mac? 


m 


Man.:  e  s . 

( pause ) 

Wait,:  Joe— you  got  a  burger  coming? 

Y<  all  . 

V.'aii  .  :  WlLIi  everything  (as   If  asking  man  and  Joe.) 

Man, :  Yeah. 

Wait.:  Will  that  be  ft?     (to  man) 

Man . :  Yes . 

(Waitress  bring;;  milk  and  burger.     Man  bites  into  burger 
its  plain — lifts  rol I ) 
Wait.:  Is  there  something  wrong  with   that  burger  or  something? 

Maii,:  (pause)     It's  plain. 

Wait,:  Well  look,  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  not  my  fault. 

Man.:  I  know.     (Man  eats  burger.) 


—  Danny  Cahn 


HARVEST  TIME 


beach,  carrying  u  smou.1 
red  Irish  setter,  lay  1 
seemed  io  wat.cS  his  mas 
a  clump  of  dried  seawec 

"  .  .... 
appeared,  disappear*'  !, 
branches  wi  thin  easj  re 
and  whistl  me  w 


descen' 
he  base 
:  aught 


and 


lie.-nt.  ill'*! 

his  eyebrows  in  expec:  at  ion  l.l>al  Uordei 
draft  from  the  flame's,  ripp.1  ing  l\w  doi 
lifeless.  The  flames  rose,  r.lieir  redd 
own  golden  rouge.  Tiie  fire  won  out,  U 
back  and  turned  black.  Within  a  few  riiinui.e 
form  were  enveloped  by  the  withering  heal 
hastily,  but  was  soon  lest  against   the  gray 


:he  steep,  sandy  path  to  the 
jod  with  his  shovel.     Daniel,  his 
le  stacked  wood,  eyes  open,  and 
John  delicately  set  the  brand  on 
the  pyre  and  nudged  it  slightly 
A  small  yellowish-orange  flame 
-  more.     He  set  some  small  dead 
rire  rmd  soon   they  too  were  crackling 
fiiifed  to  quiver  slightly.     John  lifted 
;;d  en  hope,  but  no,  it  was  only  the 
':,  tit. Iky  coat.     The  dead  dog  remained 
>•  hue  challenging  Daniel's 


;h-o 
mgl. 


ooty 


le  blackened 
spiralled  up 


John  leaned  against  the  rotting  timbers  of  an  antique  derelict 
watching  the  blaze  and  smoking  cigarettes.  His  brow  was  remarkably 
considering  the  train  of  thoughts  that  pushed  through  his  cram.  Ir 
minutes  the  fire  had  reached  its  peak.  After  another  half  hour  or  : 
remained  only  a  few  stubborn  embers  amid  the  gray  and  white  oi  ashes 
sand. 


He  chose  a 
one  side,  and  tl 
to  a  whispery  m< 
narrow  hole  alm< 
remains  and  dep: 
pieces  hissed  a; 


place  farther  up  the  bea:h,  boxed  in  by  huge  bou] 
e  cliff  on  The  other,  so  that  the  surf's  roar  va; 
inotone.  He  dug  down  into  the  packed  sand  until  t 
ist  four  feet  deep.  John  then  scooped  up  Daniel'; 
sited  them  in  the  moist  cavity.  Seme  of  the  sco: 
they  hit  the  cool  dampness. 


:ed 


light;  dipping  down 
slippery  morsel  helc 
cliff  to  investigate 
finding  nothing  appe 
breakers . 


sooty  patch 
,g,  they  ret 


scorning  darker  by  the  time  he  ": 
were  wheeling  about  in  the  ha2 
am  ing  skyward,  sometimes  with 
seaks.  A  few  flew  close  up  to 
Lcb  newly  blemished  the  beach, 
ed  to  join  the  feast  among  the 


The  fire  m  the  hearth  was  barely  alive  when  he  got  back.     Beneath  the 
ashes     a.  .f  ew  coals  glowed  weakly;  but  they  showed  signs  of  lapsing  into 
cold,  dark  lumps-     He  threw  on  some  logs  and  stirred  about  with  the  poker 
but  succeeded  in  producing  only  a  half-hearted  fire  which  failed  to  brighten 
the  dismal  room. 


John  sat  back  on  the  sofa  anc 
He  was  a  teller  at  the  bank  in  tov 
keep  himself  occupied  Even  the  i 
gether,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
Now  that  Daniel  was' gone,  it  was  £ 
going  crazy  all  alone  in  this  hous 
so  great  and  powerful  that  it  made 
almost  ludicrous.     Hence,  John  fei 


ugh  a  stack  of  cancelled  checks, 
uently  brought  home  work  to 
rs  he  and  Daniel  had  been  to- 
mself  occupied  in  the  evenings, 

harder  than  ever  to  keep  from 
ing  the  sea-     The  sea  appeared 

look  small,  insignificant,  and 
more  solitary  and  isolated. 
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It  took  him  nearly  an  hour  to  go  through  the  stack,  entering  the 
:hecks  into  his  ledgers  under  the  various  accounts,  marking  the  numerous 
mistakes  made  by  the  account  holders,  and  correcting  the  hunk  errors  made 
as  a  result. 

"Gome  people  are  rather  careless  with  their  lives,"  he  thought  as  he 
checked  through  accounts  and  credit  reports.     "A  widow  with  four  children. 
One  would  think  she  might  be  a  little  more  careful  handling  the  budget. 
But  no,  here  she  is  charging  up  another  ridiculously  large  bill  at  the 
department  store.     She'l]  be  overdrawn  in  a  month  if  she  keeps  this  up, 
and  that  would  never  do."     He  made  a  mental  note  to  recommend  a  black  "bad 
risk"  mark  be  placed  in  her  credit  report. 

The  sound  of  rain  made  him  set  his  books  down  and  turn  towards  the 
window.     It  was  pitch  black  outside.     Tiny  silver  beads  glittered  on  the 
glass  and  reflected  the  dancing  firelight.     John  glanced  about  the  room 
and  in  the  flicker  of  light  and  shadows  caused  by  the  fire,  he  saw  the  old 
braided  rug  on  which  Daniel  slept  just  last  night,  and  all  the  nights  they 
had  been  together.     The  same  rug  on  which  John  had  found  him  this  very 
morning,  eyes  open  —  glazed  with  death. 

"After  all,  fifteen  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  dog,"  he  said  aloud. 
But  not  long  at  all  for  a  human,  the  answering  silence  reminded  him.  He 
shook  his  head  slightly  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  drive 
out  these  unwelcome  reflections.     He  could  remember  when  he  first  found 
Daniel.     A  cold,  clumsy,  fuzzy  puff  of  fur  with  a  wet  nose  and  two  watery 
black  eyes,  the  setter  pup  had  been  sitting  on  the  white  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  quite  oblivious  to  his  surroundings.     John  had  had  to  swerve 
off  on  to  the  soft  shoulder  of  the  road  to  avoid  hitting  the  tiny  creature 
and  as  a  result  wound  up  in  the  ditch.     His  first  impulse  had  been  tc  kick 
the  stupid  animal  into  the  ditch  to  join  his  car,  but  as  he  dangled  the 
little  fuzzy  animal  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  its  oversized  paws  drunkenly 
flailing  the  air,  all  anger  flowed  out  of  him.     John  had  named  him  Daniel 
while  they  waited  for  the  wrecker,  and  as  if  in  acquiescence,  Daniel  had 
curled  up  in  John's  arms  and  promptly  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

That  had  been  fifteen  years  ago,  and  since  then,  it  seemed  he  had  never 
felt  the  bite  of  loneliness;  never  been  haunted  by  his  own  insignificance; 
never  worried  about  where  his  life  was  or  was  not  going.     Not  for  fifteen 

years  or  so  it  seemed,  now. 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  brought  John  out  of  his  rumination  and  he 
looked  at  his  watch.     Almost  eight  o'clock.     He  was  surprised  to  remember 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  eat  supper,  so  he  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

A  knock  at  the  door  brought  him  back  out  into  the  living  room  a  few 
minutes  later,  his  mouth  full  of  cold  chicken.     He  stopped  in  the  middle 
the  room  and  painfully  swallowed,  wondering  all  the  while  who  and  why 
someone  would  be  at  his  door  on  such  a  dismal  night  as  this.     He  tucked 
in  his  shirt,  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve,  and  proceeded  to  the  door, 
quietly  removing  the  bolt  and  turning  the  knob  cautiously.     The  light  from 
the  living  room  spilled  past  nim,  making  a  thin  streak  across  the  front 
yard  that  widened  gradually  as  he  slowly  opened  the  door.    Where  he  would 
have  expected  to  be  locking  a  man  in  the  face,  he  saw  nothing.  But 


Letting  his  eyes  fall  slight, 
in  '.he  rain.  A  girl,  with  d. 
For  almost  a  minute  he  sajd  ; 
such  a  siglu  in  his  doorway, 
his  house  before  had  been  we 

nothing.,  Still  in  rather  u  d 
but  the  idiocy  of  t  lie  though 
into  the  rain  and  led  her  ui; 
air  sweeping  in  from  the  opei 
brightly. 


verinw  f'i 


ms  i  dered 


,  in  n  l  x\ 
rl'  r 
J  at 
upon 
i .  A 
i  said 
er  an  umbrella, 
e  stepped  out 
e  blast  of  cold 
ow  burning 


uy 


Concern  quickly  replaced  wonder 
some  blankets.  He  returned  with  a  ci 
towels,  and  a  pair  of  coveralls  wind 
He  found  her  already  starting  to  remi 
his  load  on  the  sofa  and  quickly  retired  to  the  kit 


he  ran  in'  /  t  h<;  t 
■  oi  heavy  army  b. 
used  for  working 
ler  soaked  <  J  oth  it 


The  milk,  bread,  and  coxd  chic] 
where  he  had  left  them,  He  began  p' 
the  thought  struck  him  that  his  una 
her  trek  out  of  nowhere.  Halfway  tl 
suddenly  stopped,  What  was  he  doinj 
vagabond  was,  from  whence  she  came, 
doorstep  on  this  cold,  rainy  night. 


a  were  stil±  on  the  kite 
ting  them  back  in  the  i'. 
ected  guest  was  probabl- 
ough  making  one  second  £ 
He  did  net  Know  who  tl 
r.d  how  she  happened  to  i 
What  really  shocked  him 


howe- 


the  realization  that  not  one  word  had  passed  between 
outside  his  door  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  welcome  he 
good  it  was  to  see  her,  and  how  good  it  was  of  her  t 
evening.     Indignant  and  enraged  he  hurried  out  the 
in  the  hell  was  going  on  =     He  stopped  short  as  he 


She  was  standing  m 
her  long  hair  with 
she  had  not  a  stitc 
moved  him  back  into 
fast  and  shallow  as 
living  room,  he  pee 
her  dressed  in  his 
her  on  the  scfa.  J 
milk,  and  set  it  do 
as  if  offering 
with  deep  brow; 
of  way.  He  wa 
She  had  long  c] 
her  to  be  abou 
She  ate  somewh, 
with  a  certain 
him.  What  was 
prey? 


ront  of  the 
e  towel.  It 
of  clothing  . 
he  kitchen  a 


ire,  unaware  oi  n 
took  his  mind  tut 
n ,  and  when  it  di 
a  rather  rapid  p< 
e  sandv 


lUDlt 

ss  tha 


i  a  dog, 
seemed 


hem.  She 
er  in  and  tej 
to  come  on  s.t 
kitchen  to  see  just  whai 
ntered  the  living  room* 
is  presence,  lazily  dry: 
a  few  seconds  to  reali; 
d  his  feet  mechanically 
e-     His  breath  came 
ch.     Pausing  at  the  deer  to  the 
corner  and  was  reassured  upon  seeing 
ittmg  with  her  legs  tucked  up  beneath 
rrying  a  tray  with  the  sandwiches  and 
e  table  with  a  timid,  "Here  you  go," 
She  said  nothing  but  ^.coked  at  him 
o  laugh  at  him  though  in  a  friendly  sort 
,  startled  to  find  her  quite  attractive, 
and  a  rather  angular  face      He  imagined 
,  though  he  had  no  way  to  tell  for  sure, 
a  lioness  might,  rather  ravenously  yet 
elf-assurance.     Her  whore  manner  fascinai 


it  he  had  heard  about  snaked  being  able  to  hypnotize  their 


ihe  finished,  she  sighed  slightly  and  sat  back  on  the  sofa. 


"Thank  you,"  she  whispered,  yet  the  scund  of  her  voice  rang  in  John's 
ears.     3o  accustomed  to  her  silence  was  he  that  he  quite  forgot  all  he  had 
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planned  to  say  to  her  and.  stood  dumb  instead,  his  face  flushing  red.  This 
seemed  to  amuse  her  and  she  smiled  in  appreciation      The  smile  reassured 
him  and  he  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  continuing  to  stare  at 
her.     Finally  he   found  his  voice. 

"It's,  aii,  not   oft. n    I   have  gues  la  up  here,"    She  continued  to  smile 
at  him.     "Ah,  what's  your  tiamt-?" 

She  gazed  at  him  for  several   ueeon.d'j  I  ■ 1  ■  lore  answering.     "Sarah"  she 
said  though  he  could  not  recall  having  r.t-tti  tier  l  ip:,  move. 

"Oh,"  he  said.     "Well,  ah,  what  -art-  you  doing  way  out  here,  I  mean, 
where  are  you  headed?" 

Sarah  only  shook  her  head  and  turned  to  look  into  the  fire.  The 
crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof  u tended  together 
to  produce  a  drumroll  which  seemed  to  herald  another  question  from  John. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  say,  however,  and  again  blushed.  She 
turned  towards  him  once  again,  yawned,  and  smiled  a  rather  worn,  sleepy 
smile.     He  found  something  to  say. 

"Would  you  like  to  sleep  here  tonight?"    He  suddenly  realized  what  he 
said  and  again  turned  a  bright  crimson.     "I  mean,  it's  pretty  cold  out  arid 
it  looks  like  the  rain's  not  going  to  step,  and  you  can  sleep  ..in  my  bed, 
there's  a  lock  on  the  door.     I'll  sleep  out  here  on  the  couch,"  he  hastened 
to  add.     He  could  feel  the  blood  burning  in  his  cheeks  and  forehead.  He 
silently  wished  the  fire  would  reach  out  and  consume  him,  leaving  only  a 
few  ashes  which  would  then  vanish  up  the  chimney 

"That's  very  nice  of  you,"  she  answered,  and  slowly  rose  to  her  feet. 
He  again  noticed  a  reassured  air,  as  if  she  had  known  she  would  be  spending 
the  night;  as  if  she  had  received  an  engraved  invitation  to  sleep  in  his 
bed  and  was  doing  so  only  to  be  pel  it e.     This  angered  him  but  he  said 
nothing  as  he  led  her  back  into  the  bedroom.     She  stood  and  watched  him  go 
out,  shutting  the  door  behind  as  he  left 

The  fire  made  eerie  patterns  on  the  ceiling.     John  stared  at  them  as 
he  lay  on  his  back  on  the  couch,  but  it  was  not  the  strange  designs  that 
held  his  attention . 

"Why  did  I  ask  her  to  spend  the  night?"  he  thought  angrily.     "What  am 
I  doing?    A  strange  girl  comes  wandering  up  cut  of  nowhere  and  I  have  to 
go  and  feed  her  and  put  her  up  for  the  night.     This  is  ridiculous.  What 
would  they  think  at  the  bank  if  it  were  to  get  out  that  I  was  letting 
complete  strangers  sleep  in  my  bed,  especially  young  women!"    This  thought, 
however,  made  him  even  angrier.     "What  right  have  they  to  think  anything? 
I  couldn't  just  send  her  back  out  into  the  rain."    But  one  question  kept 
gnawing  at  his  brain:  just  what  was  he  going  to  do  with  her? 

John  awoke  the  next  morning  to  the  scent  of  fried  eggs,  bacon,  and  the 
heavy  aroma  of  ground  coffee  percolating.     Pulling  on  his  pants,  he  hastened 
into  the  kitchen  where  he  came  upon  Sarah  pouring  coffee  into  his  earthen- 
ware mug. 
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"I  thought   I'd  fix  your  breakfast  for  you,"  she  said,  as  though  that 
explained  the  entire  question  of  her  presence  in  his  house.     He  sat  down 
numbly  at  the  table  and  she  immediately  set  a  plate  of  bacon  and  eggs  in 
front,  of  him.     Finding  nothing  better  to  do,  John  ate  breakfast.     It  was 
good,  which  did  not  surprise  him.     He  was  ceasing  to  be  astonished  by 
everything  that  was  happealng.     Actually,  'In-  unf amil iarity  rather  pleased 
him:  his  breakfasts  were  never  this  good. 


As  he  dressed  for  work,  he  could  hear  her   in  cleaning  up  the  kitchen. 
She  had  still  been  wearing  his  coveral  ls.     "::h<-  act,::   I  ik<-  she  lives  here," 
he  thought,  rather  amused.     But  the  in<>r<-  In-  thought  about   it  the  less  comical 
it  appeared.     "You  don't  suppose  she  _[iL  pi. awning  to  :;t,ayV"     lie  calmly  walked 
into  the  kitchen. 


"Well,  I  have  to  go  to  work  now."     She  didn't  turn  around,  but  continued 
washing  the  frying  pan  in  the  sink.     He  noticed  that  his  pile  of  week -old 
dirty  dishes  had  been  replaced  by  a  neat  stack  of  clean  one:;.     "Ah,  if  you 
need  a  ride  anyplace,  I'm  heading  into  town."    This  time  she  turned  and 
gazed  at  him,  her  eyes  soft  but  displaying  minute  annoyance. 

"No  thank  you,"  she  replied,  "I  won't  be  needing  a  ride." 

Rather  confused,  John  glanced  at  his  watch  and  then  at  her,  and  then 
at  his  shoes.     "Well,  I  have  to  go.     I'll  leave  the  door  locked,  and  you 
can  shut  it  as  you  leave."    He  hurried  out,  reddening  under  her  gaze. 

He  kept  his  mind  blank  while  driving  to  work.  It  was  not  until  lunch, 

either,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  give  thought  to  the  recent  development. 
"She'll  be  gone  when  I  get  home,"  he  told  himself.     "She's  just  some  hippie 
looking  for  a  handout  and  a  place  to  sleep.     She  won't  be  there  when  I  get 

back."    For  some  reason,  however,  this  explanation  did  not  quite  satisfy 

him  and  as  he  drove  home  he  could  not  keep  himself  from  going  just  a  little 
faster  than  he  would  normally  deem  prudent. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  what-so-ever  when  he  found  the  front  door 
unlocked  and  the  delicious  smell  of  cooked  ham  permeating  the  air.  A 
cheery  fire  burned  in  the  hearth,  and  he  could  hear  Sarah's  voice  singing 
in  the  kitchen.     What  truly  shocked  him,  though,  was  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis the  house  seemed  to  have  undergone.     All  the  curtains  were  drawn 
back,  the  scant  furniture  dusted,  the  floor  swept,  and  the  once  untidy 
bachelor  living  room  as  neat  as  a  pin.     John  stepped  back  outside  and 
walked  around  the  house.     He  saw  Sarah  at  the  kitchen  window  but  she  gave 
no  sign  as  to  whether  she  saw  him  or  not.     He  walked  over  to  the  cliff  and 
looked  out  at  the  sea.     It  was  smooth  as  glass  this  evening  and  the  sun 
hung  just  over  it,  a  crimson  ball  in  the  west.     He  felt  very  peaceful  and 
the  calm  of  the  immense  ocean  inspired  a  deep  sense  of  security  in  him. 
Looking  down  at  the  beach,  he  was  impressed  by  its  snowy  whiteness,  pure 
and  unmarred.     The  tide  was  just  going  out,  and  he  watched  the  gulls  as 
they  swooped  down,  almost  disappearing  in  the  surf,  and  rose  up  again, 
usually  with  some  reward  for  their  labors  clenched  tight  in  their  beaks. 


When  he  returned  to  the  house,  the  kitchen  table  was  set  and  the  '. 
sliced  and  ready  to  serve.  She  was  already  seated  but  did  not  look  up 
him  when  he  entered  and  sat  down.  They  sat  there  for  several  minutes, 
neither  saving  a  word.     .John  realized   it  was  all  ut>  to  him. 


"The  ham's  getting  cold,"  he  finally  said.   "Let's  eat." 

She  raised  her  head  slowly  and  their  eyes  met.     They  both  smiled. 

She  stayed  the  winter.     John  bought  another  bed  and  set   Lt  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  living  room.     Sarah  cooked,  cleaned  the  house,  and  mended 
his  clothes.     Every  day  when  he  came  home  from  work,  she  greeted  him  at 
the  door,  smelling  of  some  tasty  dish  she  had  prepared.     Sometimes  he 
brought  her  presents:   costume  jewelry,  scarves,  or  maybe  even  a  dress. 

She  told  him  how  she  had  lived  on  a  communal  farm,  back  up  in  the 
mountains,  for  the  past  year.     There  had  been  sixteen  boys  and  ten  girls, 
and  they  had  raised  their  own  food:     corn,  cabbage,  squash;  even  chickens. 
She  had  left  right  after  the  harvest.     She  had  barely  managed  to  survive 
the  last  winter,  so  she  had  decided  to  come  down  to  the  coast  to  wait  this 
one  out. 

He  told  her  about  being  orphaned  at  the  age  of  twelve  when  his  parents 
were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.     He  had  been  working  ever  since. 
After  two  years  of  junior  college  he  had  gotten  a  job  at  the  bank  as  an 
accountant,     He  was  now  one  of  the  head  tellers.     He  even  told  her  about 
Daniel,  which  made  her  cry  for  some  reason.     Her  tears  moved  him  so  that 
he  too  began  crying  and  they  sat  on  the  sofa  for  more  than  an  hour,  weeping 
pitifully  until  finally  they  realized  what  was  happening,  and  then  they 
laughed  until  they  were  again  crying. 

It  was  in  March,  that  he  returned  home  one  day  to  find  her  gone.  He 
was  hardly  amazed,  though  he  had  not  really  listened  when  she  said  she 
would  be  leaving  after  the  winter.     He  was  more  astonished  at  the  sudden 
emptiness  the  house  had  developed.     He  felt  nothing  at  first  but  then  the 
old  doubts  and  worries  began  once  again  to  well  up  inside  him.     He  knew 
he  could  not  go  on  again  without  her.     Then  one  evening  he  returned  to 
find  a  box  on  the  front  porch,  delivered  by  mail-     He  tore  the  small 
envelope  off  the  side,  where  it  was  taped,  and  feverishly  opened  it.  As 
he  read-,  he  felt  his  head  begin  to  soar  higher  than  the  seagull:  GONE 
BACK  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING,  BE  BACK  THIS  FALL .     LOVE,  SARAH. 

It  was  then  that  he  looked  down  at  the  box  .and  noticed  the  holes 
punched  in  the  side,  It  was  through  one  of  these  that  a  fuzzy  little 
Irish  setter  puppy  poked  its  wet  nose  and  sniffed  the  air  excitedly. 


Jim  Cobb 


Cat's  Cradle — A  Song  For  Ail  Seasons 


Setting  was  Autumn... of  a  life?     Leaves,  burned  by  nature,  lettered 
the  lush  green  lawn,  which,  like  a  moat,  encircled  the  castle.  Wrong 
word;  make  that  house.     It  was  a  large,  brown -coir)  red  house — newly- 
painted,  soft,  smooth.     Like  so  many  eyes,  windows  broke  the  long  lines 
of  the  house's  upper  story.     Like  so  many  eyelid:;,  white  shutters  were 
poised,  waiting  to  exclude  the  sight  of  leaves  and  to  replace  it  with 
shutter. 

You  let  your  eyes  fall  to  the  first  floor,  and  you  saw  the  large 
blocks  of  stone  and  saw  the  mortar  oozing  out  rebelliously .     Shrubs  of 
spreading  yew  ringed  the  house  and  being  recently  trimmed,  gave  it  a 
very  sedate  air.     The  home  was  an  almost  classically  quiet,  aristocratic 
piece  of  architecture,  but  you  didn't  like  the  large,  yes  very  large, 
picture  window.     It  was  on  the  left  side,  and  it  stretched  the  full  height 
of  the  first  floor.     The  bushes  seemed  to  condescend  to  part  at  that 
particular  spot,  and  a  plot  of  stones,  like  a  welcome  mat,  spread  before 
the  window.     Fully  ten  feet  square,  the  great  looking-glass  seemed 
ill-suited  to  the  otherwise  unobtrusive  structure. 

Like  an  ever-vigilant  eye,  this  window  stared  out  over  the  gently 
sloping  front  lawn,  across  the  street  and  into  the  broad  veranda  of  the 
house  facing  it.     The  veranda  was  usually  screened,  but  it  had  been  glassed 
in  for  the  winter  months.     Thus,  like  two  duelists  before  the  duel,  the 
houses  were  engaged  in  mutual  observation. 

Closer  inspection  of  the  picture  window  revealed  a  small  countenance — 
barely  perceivable  from  the  street,  invisible  from  the  broad  veranda. 
A  young  boy  sat  motionless,  on  the  other  side  of  the  window.     His  legs 
were  crossed,  and  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  supported  his  chin  with 
his  hands.     The  child's  face  portrayed  no  emotion.     His  lips  came  together 
in  a  ruler-straight  line,  and  his  large  blue  eyes  gazed  relentlessly  out 
the  window  in  a  manner  at  once  intense  and  stupid.     The  boy's  name  was 
John ,  and  he  had  eight  years . 

Oh,  but  I  have  fooled  you,  for  he  was  not  really  eight,  except  in  the 
strictest  technical  sense.     This  young  creature  was  retarded.     He  had  the 
mentality  of  a  three-year-old,  and  the  doctors  said  that  with  luck,  he 
would  be  able  to  function  at  the  level  of  a  sixth  grader  when  he  had  endured 
twenty-five  years.     Jor.n  would  maintain  this  intelligence  until  the  age 
of  fifty,  at  which  time,  a  retrogression  would  commence.     If  the  child  lived 
to  be  eignty,  he  would  be,  to  put  it  crudely,  in  his  second  childhood. 

John's  parents  were  understanding;  they  accepted  the  boy's  penchant 
for  sitting  in  front  of  the  picture  window  for  hours  at  a  time.     The  room 
in  which  the  window  was  located  was  appropriately,  a  study.     It  had  a 
thick  white  carpet  with  a  long  pile  which  afforded  the  boy  a  keen  sensual 
pleasure  whenever  he  stroked  or  lay  in  it.     Tne  study  was  panelled  with 
walnut,  and  the  combination  of  the  rug,  the  wood  and  the  books  lining  the 
shexves  made  it  seem  to  the  boy  warm  and  secure.     Occasionally,  he  would 
take  a  book  and  leaf  through  it;  in  such  instances,  he  divided  his  time 
between  looking  at  the  book  and  peering  through  the  window. 
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The  child  did  not  exercise  a  great  deal,  yet  he  was  not  frail.  He 
gen< rally  played  incomprehensible  games  on  the  lawn  and  in  this  capacity, 
served  as  an  amusement  to  the  other  children  on  the  block.     John  attracted 
the  eyes  of  most  passers-by,  but  in  particular,  he  was  the  subject  of 
observation  form  the  now  glassed-in  veranda.     Across  the  way,  an  old 
woman  sat  in  a  long  davenport  and  knitted.     She  had  reached  a  stage  of 
proficiency  which  permitted  her  to  concentrate  on  the  activity  across  the 
street,  while  she  continued  to  knit.     The  child  could  not  see  the  woman's 
face  too  clearly,  but  he  fancied  that  she  never  smiled  until  he  ceased 
his  play  for  a  moment  and  looked  fixedly  at  her. 

From  his  window,  John  could  see  into  the  veranda.     The  woman  always 
came  out  at  about  two  o'clock.     John  could  not  tell  time,  but  the  woman's 
appearance  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  mail  truck.     If  he  were  not 
at  the  window  when  the  truck  came,  he  would  hear  the  brakes  and  John  would 
then  assume  his  position,  which  he  would  maintain  until  the  old  woman 
vanished  into  her  house  at  dark. 

John's  mother  frequently  came  in  at  this  juncture,  and  mother  and  son 
would  go  for  a  long  walk.     The  children  in  the  neighborhood  discovered 
both  the  child's  observation  and,  too,  his  walks.     When  he  has  walking, 
they  would  station  themselves  along  his  route.     When  he  and  his  mother 
passed,  one  child  would  kneel  on  all  fours;  another  would  walk  with  the 
kneeler,  and  the  ycunger  pair  would  play  dog  and  master.     While  the  other 
children  laughed,  John  would  contort  his  features  into  an  expression  which 
his  mother  imagined  to  be  one  of  happiness.     While  she  grimaced  within 
herself,  the  children  would  laugh  all  the  more  loudly,  and  John  and  his 
mother  would  continue. 

The  children  also  liked  to  come  to  the  picture  window,  and  while  the 
unfortunate  one  looked  on,  they  would  press  their  small  faces  against  the 
glass  and  make  what  they  thought  were  ghastly  countenances.     The  young 
watcher  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  seeing,  and  he  would  screw  up  his  face 
so  that  he  looked  both  curious  and  sad.     If  the  old  woman  were  knitting, 
she  would  stop,  and  with  a  look  of  disapprobation  which  John  could  not 
see,  she  would  cross  herself. 

Winter  came.     One  day,  John's  mother  brought  him  a  pair  of  red  mittens, 
a  sweater  and  a  cap.     He  made  his  happy  face,  but  his  mother  took  him  to 
the  window  and  pointed  to  the  veranda.     The  young  boy  assumed  that  the 
house  had  produced  the  clothing  and  nodded  his  head.     His  mother  did  not 
believe  that  the  child  knew  what  she  meant,  but  he  looked  so  happy  when  he 
put  on  the  mittens,  that  she  decided  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

John  wore  the  mittens  both  outside  and  inside,  in  front  of  the  window. 
When  the  children  occasionally  trudged  up  to  the  window  and  pressed  against 
it,  the  boy  would  run  his  mittened  hands  over  the  glass  and  laugjh ,  while 
the  other  children  wondered  at  his  delight. 


It  once  happened  that  the  young  unfortunate  was  playing  on  his 
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John's  mother  scolded  him  for  having  left  the  yard,  but  he  merely 
gurgled  and  rubbed  his  stomach.     When  he  lay  down  that  night,  John  dreamed 
of  himself  and  the  old  woman — they  were  playing  incomprehensible  games  in 
his  front  yard.     He  had  his  red  sweater,  hat  and  mittens,  and  she  wore  a 
large  red  overcoat , 

The  next  day,  when  the  mail  truck's  brakes  squeaked,  John  proceeded 
to  the  picture  window  and  gazed  across  the  street.     The  old  woman  was  not 
to  be  seen.     The  boy  waited  patiently,  but  darkness  fell,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  watchful  companion.     The  child  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
this  situation ,     He  looked  each  day  for  several  weeks  but  never  saw  her. 
This,  one  might  remark,  is  an  extraordinarily  patient  sort  of  curiosity. 
The  boy  might  have  forgotten  the  old  woman,  except  that  when  the  snow  was 
melting,  early  in  March,  John  looked  out  the  window  one  day,  and  he  saw, 
not  glass,  but  boards  on  the  veranda. 

The  young  unfortunate  tugged  his  mother  to  the  study  and  pointed  to 
the  blinded  house.     His  mother  sat  him  down  and  attempted  to  explain  that 
the  old  woman  had  gone  away,  though  in  fact,  she  had  died.     The  child 
did  not  or  would  not  understand;  he  began  to  cry,  and  he  continued  until 
he  fell  asleep  on  the  study  carpet, 

At  dinner  that  night,  his  mother  told  John's  father  that  the  old 
woman,  although  rather  feeble,  had  had  great  knitting  ability.     She  had 
left  behind  a  multitude  of  sweaters,  socks  and  a  few  shawls.     She  had 
made  one  very  perplexing  item:   It  was  a  small  mitten  with  a  strand  of 
unwound  yarn  over  a  hundred  feet  long  connecting  it  to  a  pair  of  knitting 
needles.     In  addition  to  her  knitting  skill,  the  old  woman  had  been  quite 
wealthy,  and  had  bequeathed  her  money  to  a  foundation  for  the  blind. 


You  ask  rr,e  about  the  young  unfortunate.     The  incident  had  rather  a 
profound  effect  on  him;  he  no  longer  laughed  or  gurgled  for  no  apparent 
reason.     The  infant  would  look  through  the  picture  window  as  ever,  and 
occasionally  he  would  assume  a  happy  face,  place  his  fingers  on  the  glass 
and  rub  his  stomach. 
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flickers  of  sunlight  in  fast  trees  and  houses,  eyes  in  thought  suffer 
at  the  periphery  and  forms  loose  their  defining  edges;  houses  patches 
of  dull  color,  glimpses  of  the  profiles  of  faces  passed  on  the  sidewalks 
of  the  city,  a  turning,  all   corners  walked  seem  to  stretch  to  his  stride- 
longer,  wider,   tiring.     Flashes  of  unfinished  meals  with  cigarette  stubs 
stuck  in  them,  remembrances  of  Long  vacant  hours  spent  at  his  desk 
surveying  nothing  b\x\    Lhe  furniture  and   lush  carpet,  estimating  how.  much 
it  cost  and  thinking  of  those  others  who  sometimes  have  a  path  of  heavy 
plastic  to  their  desk  so  as  not  to  dirty   the  nylon;  shaply  legs  past  the 
door,  brownstained  coffee  mug,  voices  droning  alter  two  martinis,  disin- 
terested face  of  the  bartender  shaking  a  mixer  with  a  dull  rattle  of  ice; 
exercising  his  fingers,  toes,  a  showshme,  clatter  of  many  feet  on  concrete 
underpinnings  rattle  over  railroad  tracks; 

He  scops  to  find  himself  in  a  gas  station  headed  back  in  the  opposite 
direction.,  pulling  out  and  crying      The  first  time  in  years.     Crying  and 
laughing,  shaking  ail  over  at  twenty  miles  an  hour;  salt  taste  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth;  frightened  horrid  or  like  a  weight  lifted. 

a  promontory  near  a  weather  station,  almost  barren  with  a  few  rough 
grasses,  grey  brown,  weather  eaten  trees,  gnarled  shadows  in  a  biting 
wind;  rocky  soil  and  a  silence  but  for  the  ocean.     He  has  stopped  off  the 
road,  walks  in  no  particuxar  way,  stifled  by  a  woolen  suit  and  too  small 
a  cellar      Daniel  has  stopped  crying,  through  no  decision  but  need  to  be 
alone  he  walks  all  along  the  point,  exploring,  observing  the  gulls  and 
horribly  jealous  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  knowledge  that  he  probably 
will  not  escape  himself,  his  job,  the  burden  of  ethics  —  a  boy  of  eight 
on  a  corduroy  jumpsuit  with  a  lunchpail  and  no  less  than  twenty  friends 
makes  this  small  diversion  delicious  in  a  way  a  private  station  on  his 
own  property.     He  kicks  an  empty  beer  can,  smiles  at  the  action  that  must 
look  like  that  of  millions  of  other  disgruntled  people  in  the  world,  sees 
all  of  them,  imagines  huddled  parties  and  levers,  little  boys.     He  revokes 
all  their  previous  passage  here.     It  is  his  own. 

He  sits  cro ; -legged  or  stretched,  ignoring  the  dirt,     He  can't  stay 
in  cne  position  too  long  without  getting  cramped.     The  sky  is  crystalline, 
it  is  early  spring,  for  awhile  it  is  sufficient  to  sit  and  play  with 
pebbles;     his  feeling  of  lonlmess  does  not  disappear,  is  suffused  with 
a  melancholy  he  imagines  must  be  like  chat  of  a  prairie  farmer  at  dusk, 
his  house  just  over  the  rise  and  still  invisible,,  prairies  stretching  away 
and  no  one  else  in  sight,  at  someones  mercy. 

tunes  begin  to  play  in  his  head,  he  walks  to  the  end  of  the  point, 
picks  a  way  among  the  boulders,  sees  the  storms  that  put  them  there,  sees 
the  hard  rushing  waves,  the  wooden  moon,  unspeaking  sky  that  has  now  grown 


another  voice  behind  his  ear;  the  observer  returned  scoffs  at  this 
romanticism,  the  quarterly  report  is  probably  being  discussed  in  John 
Finley's  hideous  cigar  smoke;  his  wife  has  been  called,  she  is  worried. 
Anger  destroys  the  short  reverie. 
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His  shoes  and  ankles  are  wet  from  the  spray,  he  slips  on  the  moss 
and  algae  more  slime  than  green  and  quicker  than  grease.     Cursing,  his 
butt  sore  from  falling  and  anklet;  chaffed  under  wet  woolen  socks.  Directly 
in  front   is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  large  rocks  and  small  boulders  with  a 
space  underneath  it  where  I  h.e  foam  sucks  and  gurgles,  almost  covered  with 
a  dark  sullen  green,  swirls  and  gl  Lsl.ens   in   the  sun;  on  top,  dried  and  a 
flat  shade  of  deep  brown;  the  sides  have  bamacLos  on  them,  as  does  the 
bottom.     Having  stumbled  for  thirty  yard:;  at  the  <-•<!//'•,  he  stops,  feet 
braced  on  slick  faces  of  rock,  looking  at  the  stone,    it   Ls  the  implaccable 
embodiment  of  his  rage,  of  his  frustration,  of  the  absurd  if  it  were  net 
for  aging  predicament.     He  looks  over  himself,  wet  with  his  suit  ripped 
out  in  places,  his  lips  chapped,  and  needs  more-  than   faith   to  leave  a  mark 
on  this  place,  a  gesture  however  small,  that  would  be   irreducibly  his  own , 
a  reminder  of  this  day.     Wedging  his  feet  into  two  cracks,  he  squats  leans 
onto  the  moss,  it  almost  against  then  rubbing  his  side-turned  face,  grabbing 
openpalmed  underneath  the  rock,  he  pulls  up  and  drive:;  forward,  clipping, 
both  hands  sliced  open  from  the  wrist  halfway  up  the  palm,  four  light  lines 
each  like  priming  a  roast;  the  dark  red  just  fills  them,  starts  overflowing 
in  regular  drops  from  the  ends  at  his  wrists. 

Daniel's  eyes  are  fierce;  if  he  had  been  at  work,  John  and  Larry  would 
smile  hopeless  smiles  at  this  poor  man  to  whom  efficiency,  punctuality,  and 
detail  meant  so  much  when  he  wanted  it,  but  whose  last  project  had  some 
simple  careless  detail  which  altered  it  and  angered  him  when  they  constantly 
corrected  his  figures.     Glazed  and  set,  he  attacks  the  stone  and  grunting 
muttering,  throws  all  weight  and  it  skitters  slips  a  few  inches  spurring 
him  on  his  hands  freely  bleeding  and  his  face  also  covered  from  wiping  the 
sweat;  he  sits  down  in  a  corner  made  near  his  rock  and  places  his  feet 
against  the  bouxder,  hands  on  knees,  he  pushes,  and  pushes.  Finally 
tottering,  he  desperate  and  frantic,  slides  lover  in  the  corner  to  get 
more  leverage,  and  straining  everything  feels  a  quick  pain  in  his  low  back 
the  rock  topples  and  cracks  a  dull  sound  before  falling  once  more  over  two 
slimy  points,  and  slushing  with  a  puny  shuss  into  the  waves  that  have  just 
now  drawn  back  and  rush  in,  splashing  and  soaking  Daniel  through;  he 
laughs  and  drawing  himself  up,  climbs  the  way  back  to  the  top  of  the  point, 
falling  and  not  noticing  several  times,  holding  his  chin  up,  parades  about, 
talking  gibberish  with  a  mock  British  accent,  thanking  everyone  and  bowing 
from  the  waist  toward  the  horizon,  smiling  modestly  to  the  high  officials, 
accepting  the  medal. 

His  hands  remind  him,  his  back  reminds  him,  his  beginning  to  dry 
skin  tightens  with  salt  and  rasps  under  the  cloth  like  sandpaper  of  his 
clothes.     He  stands  still,  not  thinking  to  feel  stupid,  wishing  for  a 
cigarette  but  not  daring  reach —  the  pain  has  waited  until  after  his  feat 
to  begin,  does  not  lat  up;  slowly,  not  entirely  awake,  he  walks  toward 
the  place  where  he  left  his  car,  looking  at  the  ground,  not  ashamed,  or 
proud,  in  a  dull  shock  like  sitting  in  a  station  staring  at  nothing;  the 
distance,  once  a  half-mile,  passes  in  seconds;  at  the  road,  no  sign  of  his 
car,  none  whatsoever.     He  feels  his  pockets  gingerly,  but  can  neither 
avoid  the  pain  of  his  hands  nor  find  the  keys.     He  realizes  what  he  must 
look  like  for  a  second,  clenches  his  hands  in  rage,  but  relaxes  them 
instantly,  they  are  swollen,  water-white  and  stained;  each  new  movement 
restarts  the  blood  that,  untouched,  has  threatened  to  stop  flowing. 
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He  walks  dumbly  back  to  the  point  and  stands  around  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  grits  his  teeth,  grimacing,  the  careful  lines  of  skin  on  his  chapped 
lips  breaks  and  a  new  disclaimer  arches  its  way  inside  him: 

there's  no  one  else  here/a]  oud:     no  one  here    none    no  one  can  hear 

me      you   s     (long  pause)     no  one  gives  one  particle  of  shit  for 

what  1  think  and   I   don't-  care  either  o  shit  God. 

He  can't  stop  turning  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  expecting  to  see 
anything  or  anyone,  maybe  hoping;  om  •■  Ihoy  had  b relight  little  Danny  here 
to  play. 

It  is  late  afternoon.     He  sits  unmoving  at  the  edge  of  the  sloping  shore 
of  rocks,  on  a  large  flat  table  of  a  stone,  hand:.;  turned  palms  up  in  his 
lap,  shivering  slightly,  the  sky  overcast,  watching  gulls  and  the  numberless 
waves  fifteen  feet  below.     He  is  feeling  hungry  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day;  he  will  never  know  the  hunger  of  an  Asian  child,  never,  and  he 
feels  truly  a  derelict  of  the  universe;  he  will  never  know  the  hunger  of 
some  child  in  Boston's  slum,  but  he  is  not  to  blame  for  that.     He  had  sat 
there,  until  he  thought  he  would  have  a  reasonable  explanation,  but  none 
came  to  mind.     He  forgot  where  his  stone  had  fallen,  and  spent  well  over 
an  hour  surveying  the  promontory,  but  did  not  find  it.     He  is  sitting, 
and  will  probably  wait  for  darkness  to  return  home . 


—  Stewart  Crone 


Man  -Door-Woman 


Man:         Perhaps  I  should  say   L'm  sell  Lng  vacuum  cleaners. 

Woman:     And  if  I  don't  believe  youV 

M:  Then  I'm  a  murderer. 

W:  I  don't  react  well  to  intimidation. 

M:  You  are  never  intimidated? 

W:  Not  never,  only  rarely. 

Mi  Yet  you  admit  that  on  some  occasions  you  do_  become  intimidated; 

afraid  to  such  a  degree  that  you  are  unable  to  act. 
W:  Well— 

M:  You  do  admit  it,  don't  you? 

W:  Only  on  occasion. 

M:  Frequently  though.     Right  now  I  can  feel  it  in  your  voice: 

uneven,  shaking.     I  heard  it  in  your  steps  approaching  the 
door:  faltering,  unsure.     The  nervous  look  in  your  eye  gazing 
suspiciously  through  the  peep-hole,   (pause)     You  are  afraid. 

W:  Maybe.... I  suppose  so. 

(pause) 

M:  And  do  you  know  why  you're  afraid? 

W:  I  have  no  idea. 

M:  Surely  you  must. 

W:  I  don't  really  know. 

M:  How  can  you  be  afraid  without  knowing  why? 

You  admit  your  fears,  but  are  afraid  to  examine  them, 

afraid  to  discover  the  causes  of  your  anxiety. 

Hitting  to  close  to  home,  huh?  Going  too  far  under  the  skin? 

Hitting  the  nail  on  the  head? 

Yes? 

W:  Perhaps ,  but . . . 

M:  You've  read  too  many  newspaper  accounts  of  murderers  at  the  door, 

strangulations  following  innocent  entries.     A  "hospitable  woman 
found  raped  after  admitting  strange  man  for  tea".     (pause)  Too 
many  excaped  convicts  on  T.V. ,  too  many  lunatics,  deranged 
murderers,  perjurers,  insane  doctors,  retarded  knife  throwers, 
vengeful  dwarfs,  butchermen,  hangmen,  plasterers,  mothers, 
fathers,  great  aunts.     All  of  them  always  all  of  the  time  instantly 
ready,  permanently  prepared  to  pull  the  trigger,  throw  the  knife, 
push  the  fatal  push,  knock  the  fatal  knock.     Provide  the  final 
straw  to  break  the  faltering  camel's  back.     (pause,  sigh)  Yes. 
I  well  understand  your  predicament, 
(pause ) 


W:  (timidly)     Yes,  it.  is_  a  hard  decision. 

M:  To  open  the  door  (pause) 

W:  Yes. 

M:  or  not 

W:  I  must  think  about  it. 


M:  Take  your  time  (pause). 

W:  But  how  can  I  trus  I  you,  a  s  t.rang<-r . 

M:  (impatient)  Do  you  want  a  sign . . . proo f 

W:  Well ,  yes . . . 

M:  This  is  very  difficult  to  provide. 

W:  But  all  I  need  is  a  little  something  to  believe  in. 

Some  act  or  word  or  token  message,  something  in  which  to 

have  some  faith. 
M:  (pause)     I  see. 

W:  But  it's  not  as  though  I  don't  trust  you. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure... 

M:  I  fully  understand  (pause).     Perhaps  if  you  were  able  to  look 

at  my  hands,  as  hands  are  always  so  very  revealing,  always 
honest.     Hands  cannot  lie,  you  see.     Perhaps  if  you  saw  my  hands, 
maybe  only  for  an  instant.     Their  innocent  palms  and  lines  and 
fingers  would  prove  my  innocent  intent. 

W:  Yes,  hands  are  very  revealing. 

M:  Particularly  in  cases  of  honest  intent. 

W:  Yes,  hands  reveal  honesty. 

M:  If  you  would  perhaps  open  the  door,  just  a  little,  just  far 

enough  to  get  a  good  glimpse  at  my  innocent  hands... this  will  be 
token  proof  of  my  innocence. 

W:  Yes,  perhaps  I'll  believe... it  will  be  a  sign. 

(Opens  door  a  crack, —  two  thin  hands  appear  —  she  sighs 
relieved — third,  hand  appears  —  muscular  —  holding  automatic 
revolver  —  shoots  her  h  times . ) 


Dan  Cahn 


time 


between  my  waking 
and  yours , 

static,  remembrances,  a  careful 
lean  over  eyes  now 
beyond  metaphor, 


you  sleep  beyond  this  city 
of  street  hawkers  and  trucks; 
cramped,  cigarette; 

Soon  you  will  turn  over 
and  touch  me  again. 


—    Stewart  Crone 


DECORATION 


Thin  tinsel  silvers  and  unspins 

as  though  there  were  life  in  it; 
Evolves  an  eye  of  emerald 
curve  of  rose. 

Streamers,  many-coloured,  loop  and  shiver 

in  wavering  parabolas, 
Drawn  as  the  limbs  of  a  creature  are  drawn 
to  a  bodiless  centre  - 

or  arteries  to  no  heart. 

Bodies  jostle. 

Nubbed,  polished  shoes  spar 
And  pass, 
As  numbers 

in  search  of  some  pattern: 
Hips ,  curves 

in  a  lost  mathematic. 

Beneath  the  streamers, 

vein-circuits  charge  and  harden - 
While  the  flowers  only  darken, 

their  juices  dry, 
And  stiffen 

to  eternity. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  watcher 

rigid  crystals  the  differing 
Seas  run  past 

resolving  nothing. 

The  rainbows  have  become  awkward 

in  the  thickening  scents: 
Their  drill-spines  bend, 

limply  encircling 
An  emptiness . 

The  room  empties. 
There  is  nothing  else. 
The  attempt  is  given  up. 


-    Charles  Hyde 


Harvest  Poem 


This  morning  it  was  lovely  in  the  dawn 

to  walk  a  furrow  built  of  finger  and  crook 

back,  hands  that  hew,  my  plowed  field  and  buffalo 

the  damp  of  last  night's  rain  intricate 

on  the  sod  below  my  wife  in  sleep 

the  air  light  above  as  I  crawl  up  out  of  thatch 

to     greet  Brother  Dawn 

to  run  a  cold  hand  over  the  buffalo  snout 

to  sow  the  spring  rice  into  the  intricate  earth 

on  the  mud  behind  my  water  buffalo 
afraid  that  he  would  twist  and  cut 
a  leg  on  the  plow's  sharp  blade 

far  away  a  war  bird  is  passing 

to  rub  the  sky  and  stain  the  meadow 

to  stretch  a  dark  shadow  across  uncut  brush 

now  jump  over  hill  flying  shadow 
where  my  grandfather  planted  rice 

this  dark  bird  singing  that  song  and  my  buffalo  lifts  his  head 

and  I  lift  my  head  for  the  fast  bird 
is  burning  my  straight  lines  of  rice 
with  haste  so  savage  this  bird  and  its  dropping 

untamed  with  black  wings  in  tight 

unto  the  reddish  swamps  where  my  father 

built  his  dams  and  shut  in  his  water 

a  song  for  my  hut  in  flames 

and  I  must  bow  my  head 

to  tighten  my  fingers  on  the  plow 

for  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  is  burnt 

as  the  shriek  of  the  bird  has  made  him  jump 

as  the  rice  is  burnt,  my  fear 

as  the  water  flows  hot  about  her  form 

never  to  run  from  the  ashen  frame  of  thatch 

thatch  caught  unaware  in  sleep,  this  the  fifth  month 

andwater  that  runs  from  broken  furrows 
to  wash  her  still  form 
to  wash  lier  ashen  form 

bird  you  have  found  rne  - 

so  quie+  ,  no  breeze  tonight 

this  the  fifth  month  of  the  harvest. 


--  Pierce  P.afferty 


A  Young  Jesuit  Addresses  His  Father 


lou  were  eight  years  older  than  I  am  now 
When  yon  Lefl   your  ordered  realm  of  numbers, 
Greek  Letters,  and  reason.     You  left  to  conquer 
Men,  and  were  yourself  enslaved.     You  can  show 
Me  t  he  Legions  that  wheel  at  your  command, 
Bu-1  all  you  ever  made  was  me,  and  I  am 
Going  away,  not  in  rebuke  of  your  demand, 
But  in  answer  to  my  inherited  dream. 

Through  your  gift  of  a  greek  lettered  mind,  I  have  found 

Satan  in  all  that  is  of  this  earth,  and  earth  in  all 

Things  of  your  hand.     But  your  crystaline  judge 

Undoes  you  now,  and  we  are  of  one  mind. 

Lead  me  to  bring  God's  fire  to  sin's  gilded  hall, 

Join  me  father,  we  shall  purge  this  land  with  blood. 


—  William  Gardner 


What  can  be  said 


for  a  pair  of  shoes: 
1  am  thankful 
for  the  places  they 
have  taken  me; 

crumpled,  shrugging  in  a  corner, 
they  never  accused  my  motion,  or 
worthless  apologies 


— Stewart  Crone 


THE  MIRROR 
FALL/1971 


They  begin  at  birth 

to  gather,  as  flashes 
of  light,  bursting 

at  dusk,  imprint 

scenes,  frozen, 

on  the  retina:  perhaps 

a  door 

about  to  open,  or 

a  woman,  with 

child,  lying 

beneath  the  moon,  or 
else  a  lover 

running 

with  almost  deliberate 

intent 

to  you 

through  gravestones. 

Careful.  You  must 

select,  unconcious 

of  choice,  or  of  even 

needing  to  choose, 

those  flashes  which 

at  moments 

of  your  death 
will  fill  your  sight 

with  illusory  life. 
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Manifest  Destiny  and  The  Irish  Immigrant 


when  the  sacred,  forked  tongue 

bit  you  in  the  eye 

like  a  blinded,  raging  mule, 

you  turned  the  other  - 

being  also  Christian. 

now  it's  out  to  buy 

a  six  for  six, 

each  cheek  like  a  thousand 
ruptured  dams 
and  a  mirage 

of  a  mellow  Christmas  eve. 

so  hallowed  by  your  name, 

that  you  might  have  let  them  rest 

on  the  seventh  day. 

this  patchwork  of  leprechauns 

and  beer  cans 

needs  a  day  in  church  - 

it's  to  be  unstitched  and  resewn. 
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Note  to  a  side  glancer 

On  the  banks 

Of  the  stream 

Of  consciensness 

He  throws  in  pebbles 

And  watches  the  water 

React  to  the  slight 

Contributions. 

The  ripples  come  back 

To  him 

But  also  away, 

Where  they  aren't  to  be 

Touched, 

Just  lost  energy  that 
Didn't  flow 
To  anyone. 


Saturated 


hijito,  darling 

i  love  you 

like  the  new  years 

frost 

its  forming 

patterns  on  the  windshield. 

that  is  where 

i  wrote  the  words 

and  drew 

that  funny  animal 

hour  ago. 


Sun  Dance 


As  Ferlinghetti  once  said:  life 

is  a  beautiful  place 
to  be  born  into. 

Just  so.  We  can 

all  believe  this;  whereas  some 

perplexities  are  with  difficulties 

resolved,  this  one 

is  easy  for  you 

and  me  to  know:  there  is  a  place 
which  he  calls 

life  and  also 
beautiful.  Now,  most  places 
have  an  entrance  (A  sunrise;  two  cows 
humping  in  a  wet  field) 

and  all  have 

exits  (blood-red  sign  over 
the  door;  silence  of  a  still- 
born child)  Well, 
I  waste 


for  other  duties  on  the  beach, 
before  the  foam 

dissolves 

into  water,  under 

dark  light  of 

the  sun,  flat 
as  the  moon  at  midnight. 


time,  needed 
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Three  haiku  of  burning 

Second  blaze  of  red 

leaves  in  flame,  veins  cracking 
in  silent  staccato 

rhythm,  conception 

and  death;  slow  silent  cycle 
of  arrival,  of 

return,  ash  whirling 

reflected  in  crystal  iced 
pool  of  flat  wa'er. 
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When  egret's  feathers, 
blood  soaked,  fall, 
You  stare  — 

black  green  and  glistening  wet  | 
Anchored  in  movements  of  sand.  ^ 

And  when  wave  lulled  veins 
seethe  at  the  scab, 
You  soar  — 

bright  sun  hot  on  your  cream  white  back 
Dappled  shade  in  the  hollow  of  your  wing. 
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Rodin's  statue  of  Balzac  stands 

on  the  Rue  de  Raspail  in  Monparnasse, 

Green-weathered,  lost 

amid  trees  and  cars. 

His  bronze  scowl  is  fixed  upon  some 
secret  configuration,  hidden  in  the  air, 
His  fists  clenched; 
His  dark  foreboding  figure, 
cloaked  in  heavy  metal  folds. 
Towers  over  the  street. 

People  hurry  by  him  to  their  destinations, 
but  he  stays  and  reads  the  wind,  the  stars. 
At  night  he  talks  to  the  moon. 
He  is  sad  because  the  world  has  not 
really  changed. 

He  is  scowling  because  the  bronze 
confined  him. 

He  would  like  to  stop  these  people 
that  hurry  by  him,  grab  their  sleeve 
and  speak  to  them,  tell  them 
to  fight  while  they  can  for 
change 

before  the  pale  finger  of  death 
leads  them  into 
bronze  tombs. 
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The  Blackbird 


A  blackbird  once  sat  by  my  window. 
I  was  so  damned  lonely  I  let  the  thing  in. 
I  mean,  I  needed  love  so  very  bad 

I  let  black  wings  hover  near  my  window,  yellow  beak  and 

claws  and  all. 

What  the  hell  was  I  doing?  I  mean,  there  were  my  children, 
There  was  my  food,  my  clothing  and  all. 

And  when  the  blackbird  left  he  took  even  my  shoestrings 
His  scrawled  note  said:  "I  want  to  be  free." 


ARE  YOU  BUSY  NOW  ? 


"Is  that  all  you're  going  to  eat?" 

"Yes,  that's  all  I'm  going  to  eat."  He  put  his  napkin  on  the  tablci 
"May  I  please  be  excused?" 

"Yes."  She  wanted  to  say  more  but  he  was  already  carrying  his 
dishes  into  the  kitchen.  She  twisted  the  rings  on  her  second  finger, 
watching  the  play  of  the  sun  in  the  centerpiece.  The  kitchen  door 
creaked  open. 

"Peter  ..."  He  stopped. 

"Yes  mother."  She  looked  at  him,  her  hands  folded  on  the  tablr 
in  front  of  her.  "Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.  It  all  depends."  He  backe 
out  of  the  dining  room  and  went  up  the  stairs.  What's  going  on,  he 
thought.  Why  do  I  feel  so  weird?  He  lay  on  his  bed,  breathing  deeply 
in  and  out,  trying  to  get  the  feeling  to  go  away.  Finally  he  stood  up 
and  went  over  to  the  window.  Just  forget  it.  There's  nothing  you  car 
do  now.  He  put  his  hand  out  the  window,  and  brought  it  back  full  oi 
ivy  leaves.  Nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  He  picked  the  ivy  apart  with 
his  fingernails,  letting  the  pieces  fall  on  the  desk.  He  stared  out  the 
window,  then  put  down  the  leaves  and  left  the  room.  His  mother  he;l 
him  open  the  front  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"For  a  walk.  I'll  be  back  by  dark." 

"All  right.  Have  a  good  time." 

"I  will." 

The  sun  was  to  his  left  as  he  ran,  and  long  shadows  crossed  the 
street  and  shot  up  the  clapboard  sides  of  the  houses.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  a  large  white  house  with  a  gray  stone  stoop,  and  caught  his 
breath  walking  across  the  uncut  lawn.  He  knocked  on  the  door,  and 
heard  footsteps  within,  too  heavy  to  be  hers.  Her  father  opened  the 
door. 

"Hi,  Mr.  Reath.  How  have  you  been?" 

He  smiled.  "Very  well  Peter,  and  you?" 

"Just  fine.  Is  Ginny  around?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I'll  go  see  if  I  can  find  her." 

He  went  back  inside  the  house.  Peter  looked  back  into  the  con 
dor  where  her  room  was,  but  she  came  out  through  the  kitchen,  bac  it 
and  walking  fast.  He  knew  what  she  was  wearing.  Clinging  blouse,  c( 
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deroy  pants,  gold  earrings,  bare  feet,  smile.  Long  dark  hair,  almost  to 
her  waist,  and  flushed,  translucent  skin. 

"Peter!  How  are  you?" 

She  offered  her  hands. 

"Just  fine.  Um,  are  you  busy  now?  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
He  took  her  hands  and  started  to  pull  her  out  of  the  doorway. 
She  laughed. 

"Wait  a  second,  okay?  I  want  to  put  on  my  coat."  She  disappeared 
into  the  warm  house.  He  looked  at  the  trees,  but  turned  around  when  he 
heard  her  feet  on  the  wooden  floor.  She  had  put  on  a  long  thin  cloth 
coat;  her  hands  deep  inside  the  slash  pockets  on  either  side.  She  walked 
out  of  the  house,  and  he  followed. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  while,"  she  said. 

He  scratched  at  the  hair  behind  his  ear.  "I  know,  I  haven't  seen 
you  either."  His  hands  were  bothering  him.  He  didn't  want  to  put 
them  in  his  pockets  but  he  did.  "I  kind  of  got  the  impression  that 
you'd  seen  enough  of  me." 

"What  made  you  think  that?"  She  put  her  arm  through  his,  let- 
ting her  hand  hang  limp. 

"I  don't  know.  Things."  He  looked  at  her. 

"What  things?" 

"Looks.  Glances.  I  don't  know." 

They  walked  out  in  back  of  her  house,  onto  a  playing  field 
backed  by  a  line  of  trees.  He  looked  at  the  trees,  then  at  her  sharp 
profile,  all  the  time  feeling  her  elbow  locked  in  his. 

"Ginny  ..." 

"Hmm?" 

But  he  didn't  say  anything.  They  walked,  then  she  stopped, 
vithdrew  her  arm,  and  looked  at  him. 

"What?   You  look  like  you  have  something  to  say." 

"I'm  thinking."  He  took  hold  of  her  wrists  through  her  coat  but 
;t  them  go.  "When  are  you  leaving?" 

"Next  week." 

"Are  you  ever  gonna  come  back?" 
"I  don't  know.  To  visit  I  guess." 

He  kicked  the  ground.  "You  remember  the  time  in  tenth  grade 
e  came  here  after  that  play?" 
"You  mean  with  the  sword?" 
"Yes."  He  kicked  the  hole  in  the  ground. 
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"That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  it.  It  was  a  nice  night." 
"Yes,"  she  said, "it  was." 

Her  feet  were  getting  cold  and  she  started  to  rock  back  and 
forth  from  her  heels  to  her  toes.  The  light  from  the  sun  was  on  her 
face  and  in  her  hair.  He  watched  her  again;  her  mouth  set  in  a  line 
and  her  eyes  trained  on  the  line  of  trees  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  sort  of  got  a  headache." 

He  smiled.  "Sorry." 

"Sorry?  Why  should  you  be  sorry?" 

"I  don't  know.  Whenever  there's  something  wrong  with  you  I 
always  feel  responsible." 
"Well  .  .  .  you're  not." 
"I  feel  like  I  am." 
"Well  don't.  She  shivered. 
"Do  you  want  my  coat?" 
"No." 

"Okay.  I'm  sorry." 

"Don't  say  you're  sorry,  for  God's  sake." 
"I  am." 

"Well,  don't  be." 

The  sun  was  down,  and  there  were  waves  of  orange  clouds  in  the 
sky.  He  looked  at  her,  but  she  was  watching  the  ground.  They  did  not 
speak  for  a  long  while.  Then  he  said,  "When  next  week  are  you  leaving 

"Thursday." 

"What's  your  new  address?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  think  we're  going  to  be  staying  in  a  hotel  for  a 
while."  She  sat  down  abruptly  on  the  ground.  He  looked  at  the  top  oi 
her  head,  where  her  hair  parted,  and  then  sat  down  opposite  her.  The 
sky  was  dark  now  and  much  colder.  She  put  her  hands  on  her  upper 
arms,  crossed.  He  picked  at  the  grass  in  front  of  him. 

"I'm  oversensitive  to  you.  You  know?" 
She  nodded.  "Yes." 

"Like  even  now,  with  your  arms." 
She  nodded  again. 

"I  can't  even  open  my  mouth." 

"Why  does  it  happen?" 

"Because  the  only  thing  I  ever  have  to  say  is  how  I  feel  about 
you." 


"Well  say  it,  for  God's  sake." 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is."  He  looked  at  her  feet.  "I  mean,  I 
don't  know  if  it's  true  or  not.  You  know?"  He  watched  her  shake 
her  head. 

"No.  No,  I  don't  know." 

"Okay,  okay,  I'm  ...  "  She  looked  up  quickly. 

"Look  Peter,  do  you  want  me  to  go?" 

"Do  you  want  to  go?" 

"No,  not  if  you  don't  want  me  to." 

"I  don't  want  you  to." 

She  put  her  elbows  on  her  thighs  and  rested  her  head  in  her 
hands.  The  cold  made  her  shiver  again. 

"You  sure  you  don't  want  my  coat." 
"Positive." 

She  looked  to  her  left,  and  could  just  make  out  the  tops  of  the 
trees  against  the  sky.  Then  she  let  them  blur  until  the  tears  fell, 
lowering  her  head  so  he  would  not  see.  But  when  he  looked  up  from 
the  ground  he  knew.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  placed  his  hands  very 
lightly  on  her  shoulders.  She  put  her  arms  around  him,  and  her  head 
against  his  chest.  She  felt  his  hands  on  her  back,  and  his  head  next  to 
hers,  as  he  said  her  name  over  and  over  again  into  her  newly  washed 
hair. 
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FAREWELL  POEM 


The  old  woman  smell  is  strongest  here 
in  the  windowless,  dark-walled  hallway 
the  stairwell,  wants  a  light  at  midday 
the  kitchen  of  forty  years  baking 
the  bedroom  most  of  all: 
Here  a  dying  smell 

a  medicine,  lavender-handkerchief  smell 

from  the  last,  long  months  she  lay  in  the  double  bed 

(half  empty,  now,  these  twenty  years) 

coughing  out  her  life  and  lungs 

far  into  each  night 

The  walls  of  my  room  are  full  of  ghosts 

my  light  blue,  baby-blue,  boy-blue  room 

she  wouldn't  suffer  changed  since  I  was  ten. 

And  I  was  always  ten. 

The  child's  grown  jowly  in  the  mirror 

his  youth's  hard  stomach's  gone  fat  with  years 

but  the  Babe,  still  pinstripe-homerun-hero 

smiles  from  the  frame  on  my  desk,  gift  of 

my  father's  strong  hands,  tight  smile  through  a  moustache 

gone  all  my  waking  days  to 

the  factory  where  he  breathed  the  fumes  and  died. 

Here  the  smell  is  faint  of  alcohol 

as  the  child  grew  up  to  her  failing  health  and  tears: 

so  many  lonely  nights 

hiding  in  his  pillow 

From  Hail  Mary's  whispered  through  the  wall. 
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But  I  am  going  away  now, 

shutting  up  the  house  to  must  and  memories, 

leaving  you  to  the  rosary  beads 

of  other  old  women. 

And  someday  I'll  return. 

Perhaps. 

To  visit  your  stone  and  mine; 
bringing  home  a  second  bride 
not  so  young  as  the  first 

when  he  carried  you,  teen-aged,  big-hipped  virgin,  in 

to  both  be  carried  out,  forty  years  slipped  by  like  a  day 

And  perhaps,  yet,  children 

playing  in  the  shadows  and  dust 

will  make  the  walls  forget  the  months  of  death 

and  years  of  dying 

they  have  seen. 


A  netful  of  silver  fishes 

caught  up  from  a  sleep 
which  lay  broken 
among  crumpled  linen. 

Awakening, 

a  snatching  of  books  &  clothes, 
then  an  empty  room 

and  a  frantic  silver  squirming, 
then  silence. 
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A  SWIMMING  LESSON 


The  sugarcandy  man  sat  on  the  bank  watching  the  waters  of 
the  river  flow  by  him.  As  he  watched  he  sighed,  for  he  had  always 
wanted  to  swim  in  the  river,  or  even  just  dabble  his  toes  in  its  sur- 
face. It  was  a  young  river,  its  currents  were  swift  and  deep,  though 
it's  waters  were  soft  and  sweet,  and  should  the  sugarcandy  man  take 
even  the  quickest  dip,  his  body  would  melt  away,  leaving  little 
behind.  He  realized  this,  and  sighed  again. 

Behind  the  sugarcandy  man,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  forest, 
was  another  who  realized  also.  The  Gingerbread  man  was  jealous  of 
the  sugarcandy  man,  who  was  sweeter  than  he.  The  gingerbread  man 
wanted  that  sweetness;  no  one  but  he  should  have  an  advantage  of 
that  sort,  and  if  he  could  not  have  it,  then  no  one  should.  He  followed 
the  other  around  always,  waiting. 

Every  time  that  the  sugarcandy  man  sighed,  the  gingerbread  man 
smiled,  and  all  the  time  he  crept  closer  to  the  man  sitting  on  the 
bank.  When  he  was  right  behind  him,  he  gave  one  swift  kick,  and 
the  sugarcandy  man  fell  into  the  river. 

The  waters  foamed  and  bubbled  around  him  as  he  swam  around 
in  the  river.  First  he  tried  backstroke,  then  crawl  and  when  one  of 
his  arms  melted  off  he  just  lay  on  his  back  and  kicked.  He  smiled 
and  laughed  —  Then  he  melted  away. 
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Migration 


Birds  ride  the  wind  in 
a  trembling  V 

pointed  towards  the  magnetic  warmth 
of  South 

All  dimensions  of  space 

cushion  the  graceful  curve 

of  their  flight 

Their  wings  slice  through 

invisible  resistance, 

chilled  by  the  evening 

lifting  on  silent  updrafts 

wheeling  into  the  sun-strained  clouds 

while  the  checkerboard  world  gyrates 

far  below 
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Late  Summer  Spending 


(new  york,  marbella) 


where  the  great  engine 

stops  and  two 

(whistlingwomanand  man) 

climb  over  the  shadoww 

of  moorish  castles 

transient  like  the  new  york  sun, 

day  is  the  gallery. 

the  sea  and  seasoned  gulls 
perform,  drawn 
in  a  late  summer's 
silhouette 

of  blacks  and  whites 

colored  licorice-supple 

blue,  moroccan  sky 

racing  the  guadiaro,  atlas  (weightless), 

gibraltar  cut  fine  for  tiffany's. 

you  are  there 

at  last, 

(you  know)  these 
are  the  august  clouds, 
go  home. 

there's  none  of  this 
spending  ticket  for  ticket 
here. 
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Traveling 


Out  the  train  window: 
Dusk  and  rain  and 
broad  chafed  landscape, 
covered  with  a  stubble 
of  tall  straight  trees. 

Trees  that  wait 

through  the  winter,  unbending, 
Trees  that  stand 
for  the  spring. 

Inside,  under  a  no  smoking  sign, 
A  big  man  smokes  a  cigar. 

Ink  spills  down  from  the  sky, 
the  window  is  a  mirror. 
Snow  clouds  gather, 
Pungent,  unbending. 


Eastern  Airlines,  etcetera,  can  all 

go  to  hell 
For  the  Milwaukee  Road  is  the 

tale  that  I  tell; 
Its  name  is  immense,  it  sounds 

hieroglyphic, 
Its  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

St.  Paul,   and  Pacific. 

It  carried  me  all  the  way 

to  St.  Paul, 
And  on  to  Milwaukee,  but 

that  isn't  all: 
The  ride  to  Green  Bay  was 

simply  terrific 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

St.  Paul,  and  Pacific. 

If  you  think  trains  are  going, 

You'd  best  change  your  tune, 
And  ride  to  Chicago  by  the 

Light  of  the  moon. 
The  views  of  the  lakes  are 

Truly  magnific 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

St.  Paul,  and  Pacific. 

Oh  theres  the  Great  Northern  route, 

And  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
And  the  Rock  Island  Line 

Has  a  mighty  good  train, 
But  you  certainly  cannot 

Get  mor  prolific, 
Than  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

St.  Paul,  and  Pacific. 


You  can't  feel  comfortable 

here.  In  the  city 

what  do  you  do?  There  are 

hundreds 

of  curled  leaves, 

brown, 

and  scratching  the  concrete 

sidewalk.  God  knows 
where  they  came  from. 

Old  men,  drooling 

tobacco,  sit 

on  corners. 

They  can  see 
two  ways  and, 

scratching  the  concrete 

sidewalk  with  their  metal 
sticks,  point  to  the  park 

and  leer:  there 

lie  young  lovers, 

hundreds, 

coupling  furiously 
in  the  dry  grass: 

you  are  embarrassed, 

aimless, 

blown  by  the  cold  wind 

God  knows  where. 
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EH 


An  empty  mattress  in  a 
slat  floor  room 
poised  with  light  from  the  snow. 

Two  balloons  on  the 

windowsill  swaying 
green  and 
red  in  the  draft. 
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Sunlight  in  a  brown  corridor. 
A  boy  focusses 
his  camera  with  care,  with 
caution,  onto  his  friend,  seated 

on  the  brown 

linoleum  in  a  ray 

of  yellow.  The  friend 

chews  pumpernickle:  he  knows 

the  care,  almost  the 
pain  with  which  the  boy 
grasps  an  image  tight. 
He  watches 

only  the  camera,  placing 
the  brown  bread 
between  his  teeth 
in  the  sunlight. 


Deported 


I  dare  you,  world 

I  double,  triple  dare  you  world 

take  away  your  crummy  shells  and 

cold  damp  rocks 
the  wind,  go  on,  take  it, 

sift  it  out  of  me,  it's  touched  me  all) 
unsquinch  my  eyes. 

come  on,  Indian  giver; 

the  waves,  take 

the  waves, 
I  don't  need  them  or  anyone  to  talk  to. 
Go  on  world 

go  on 

Try  and  part  my  footprints  and  the  sand. 
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The  candles  over  our  dinner  are  sputtering. 

So  are  we,  y'know? 

We're  stuttering  too. 

Look  how  we're  trying  to  say  things; 

Such  a  battle  to  say  things  we  hope  make  sense. 

But  that's  the  problem. 

I  can  remember  a  time  when  it  didn't  matter  if 

we  made  sense. 
So  we  didn't  usually,  but  we  could, 

and  not  so  infrequently. 

Look  at  the  way  the  jello  is  shaking  like  mad, 
Limp  kneed. 
Slack  jawed. 

Does  jello  have  knees? 
For  each  small  earthquake  tremor  in  jello, 
My  body  responds  in  complete  sympathy. 

Or  is  it  the  jello  that  responds? 
I'm  shaking  too,  maybe  you  can  see  it, 

You  used  to  be  able  to. 

So  how  come  you're  stuttering  like  that  candle? 
Is  the  wind  blowing  you? 

And  so  how  come  I'm  as  silent  as  the  dregs  in  that  glass? 

God  knows  I  feel  like  those  dregs. 

Exhausted. 

Not  tired,  but  exhausted  as  a  worn  out  fire  extinguisher. 
Like  I've  shot  out  my  entire  contents  to  feed  your  fire. 
Back  to  the  plant  for  replentishment. 
Eventually  even  the  best  of  fire  extinguishers 
have  to  be  fed. 

I  mean, 

We  don't  go  on  empty  air, 
Y'know? 


The  Sandpiper  At  The  Sea 


The  sandpiper  on  the  beach 
hurries  nervously,  head  cocked 
he  darts  away  from  each  wave 
of  drunken,  running  colors 
and  is  soaked  by  the  sea-salt. 

Exhausted,  the  meager  bird  retires 

to  the  baking,  wind-made  hills 

of  sand  too  hot  for  feet. 

he  cries  innocent  for  all 

the  meager  things  he  could  have  had 

to  eat  down  at  the  sea's  edge, 

they  were  just  barely  below 

the  foam-wet  sand 

that  some  drunken  giant  pissed  on. 


Moonrise 


First  glow  —  a  promise  ! 

Gently  sloping  curve  of  a  bare  arm. 

Slipping  over  pillows. 

Pulling  away  from  Her  lover 

To  float  and  dance  across  the  sky. 

Glowering  Her  loveliness. 
Singing  Her  ungodly  lullabye 
To  Her  peacefully  sleeping  lover. 

Only  to  sink  back  down 
To  Her  blue  couch. 
To  play  with  Her  master. 
Sleeping  til  night. 


Winter  Beach 


I  walk  along  the  pale  line 
where  the  foam  ends, 
the  trembling  edge  of  surf 
that  trails  the  ragged  kelp 
of  the  old  season. 
The  steel-grey  wave 
that  slices  up  the  beach 
makes  two  dark  islands 
of  my  feet. 

I  came  here  once  in  summer, 

when  life  was  easier 

and  you  were  with  me. 

Two  great  bronzed  arms  of  beach 

embraced  us;  your  eyes  were  mine. 

I  remember  sailing  high  on  the  blue  crest, 

the  spinniker  blossoming  ochre 

at  the  bow,  the  sweet  air  honed 

with  salt  spray  and  shrill  gull  cries. 

At  night,  the  white  sails  of  our  bed 

billowed  on  the  cool  breeze. 

White  pebbles  tumble  in  the  salt  tow, 
A  chill  curls  down  the  beach;  a  breath 
of  snow. 

But  I  am  not  alone. 
Your  eyes  light  my  way  like  suns, 
keeping  me  from  danger;  the  flame 
of  your  smile  burns  within  me, 
warm  as  a  summer  day. 


Sheets  of  dust  cake  my  decaying  flesh, 

Darkness  densely  hovers  over  the  empty  matchbook. 

It  is  morning  now 

Through  the  deep  red  curtains 

Sunlight  is  absorbed  in  her  glowing  form, 

My  white  shroud  is  melted  away  and 

I  kindle  with  visions  of  what  is  beyond. 

The  curtains  burst  into  flame 

With  time  and 

She  opens  to  take  them  in 

Letting  them  leave  as  balmy  waves  of  desire 

That  caress  me  and  mysteriously  light  matches 

Which  aren't  there. 

She  is  spent  and 

I  must  take  my  rightful  turn  beside  the  fire. 

Arms  jump  to  reach  me, 

Surrounding,  wanting  to  enter, 

But  my  lips  are  blue, 

My  skin  pale  and  cool, 

Hands  turn  to  gray. 

It  is  night  now 

The  embers  of  my  desire 

Slowly  dying,  falling  to  the  floor  in  black  ash  , 
Mixing  with  a  matchbook  that  once  lived 
To  help  me  live, 

Covering  what  is  left  of  my  past. 
An  icy  blast  explodes  through  the  curtains, 
Her  frigid  brittle,  corpse  falls  to  the  ashes, 
And  shatters  into  chalky  dust. 


LO 


A  Farewell  Nod 


Soon  we  go, 

And  looking  at  what's  to  show 
Is  impossible 
Once  here  or 

there 
But  soon  gone  and 
Not  Remembered. 
For  better? 
For  sure! 

We  may  have  crossed  with 
Short  intensity 
Yet  by  no  accident 
As: 

A  sword 

Entering  a  soon  made 

Wound. 

No  pain, 

Just  relief  of 

Non-depth 

And  lemon-drop  tears 
Of  Curtness. 
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Once  was  bad  little  braggen 

Who  to  mum  did  say: 

"Whups  up  pop?" 

Reply  was  sly  sayn, 

"Off  on  boat  sailn  roundnround." 

Braggen  told  friends  bout 

Roundnround. 

"Ooohoo,"  sighs  mum, 

Knowd  of  truth  an  whups  up  pop. 

Pops  staggering  downndown 

Downtown,  nstead  roundnround. 

Braggen  saw  mum  weep  inr  hands  askn, 

"Me?,  nomo  beepopaloo  — 

Stuck  in  yoohoo  blues  ohme." 

"Ycome  down  mum?"  askn  braggen. 

"Noo  askn  braggen,  please; 

Been  through  tmuch." 

(And  breakn  down). 

Out  does  braggen  shown  buds  broken  mum, 
Who  sayn, 

"Who  knows  the  trouble  I've  seen?" 
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Before  I  go  to  sleep 

what  can  I  say  to  you 

Besides  goodnight? 

That  it's  snowing 

And  I'm  afraid 

the  little  paths  and  inroads 

We  made  today 

Will  be  covered  over. 

I  could  imitate  falling  snow 

Splop  splop 

Or 

Cars  which  got  caught  in  the  storm 
Swush  swush 
Slopping  wetly  home 
Strange,  I  could  even  say 
I  love  you. 

What  other  words  could  melt  the  snow 
And  clear  our  trails  of  today? 
Splop. 
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Gargoyles 


They  perch  on  the  cathedral 
like  remorse,  black  birds 
of  ages. 

Their  granite  wings  blot  out 
the  sun;  their  eyes 
are  like  black  pits. 
They  have  heard  the  screams 
of  dying  heretics;  the  sick 
black  smoke  of  burnt  flesh  has 
filled  their  hungry  nostrils. 
They  have  seen  the  plague 
rage  in  the  stinking  streets, 
they  have  seen  the  children  die. 
Raindrops  mottle  the  stone, 
then  fall  in  a  torrent. 
The  black  birds  scream  and 
spit  blood. 

They  cry  with  the  sound 
of  thunder. 


The  Janitor  must  be  destroyed.  Nigel  had  suspected  it  for  days, 
and  he  woke  this  morning  to  find  suspicion  had  hardened  overnight 
into  irrevocable  conviction.  It  was  finished.  The  man  must  pay. 

Nigel  sensed  a  low  growling  at  his  side,  and  smiled  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  iguana  that  lay  there,  curled  close  to  his  thigh.  He  watched 
it  as  it  woke,  considering  the  implications  of  releasing  its  wicked  fury 
upon  the  Janitor,  and  then  brought  it  close  to  his  face.  He  let  it  explore 
his  left  nostril  as  he  examined  it.  It  was  wrinkled  and  stubby,  and  nor- 
mally he  did  not  allow  it  to  touch  his  face.  Today  is  special,  he  thought, 
as  it  scrabbled  to  his  ear. 

The  others  were  stirring,  and  he  quickly  pushed  it  under  the  covers 
for  fear  that  someone  might  see  him.  He  held  himself  very  still,  pretend- 
ing to  be  asleep.  He  heard  the  door  open,  and  the  woman's  footsteps 
came  down  the  long  corridor  toward  where  he  lay.  As  she  came  she  left 
a  wake  of  gurgled  goodmornings,  a  trail  of  unintelligible  grunts  and 
moans.  God  how  he  hated  them  -  those  ineffectual  flesh  colored  lumps 
that  gurgled  and  twitched  whenever  she  came.  He  was  the  only  ambu- 
lant in  the  group  -  the  others  were  either  too  weak  to  be  fitted  with 
limbs  or  too  maimed  to  make  it  possible.  Sometimes,  while  he  was 
scrubbing  around  the  beds  or  cleaning  up  one  of  their  messes,  he  would 
feel  the  urge  to  let  the  iguana  destroy  one  of  the  helpless  wretches.  But 
he  knew  that  they  would  tie  him  down  then,  and  he  needed  to  be  free 
for  a  much  more  important  errand.  So  he  waited. 

Nigel  closed  his  eyes  tight  so  that  she  would  pass  by  him,  but  the 
steps  stopped  as  they  always  did  and  he  knew  it  was  no  good.  He  snap- 
ped his  eyes  open  like  the  Swiss  precision  instruments  that  they  were, 
and  focused  on  her  white  form.  She  smiled.  "Good  morning  Nigel  -  rise 
and  shine."  He  stared  at  her  unblinkingly,  focusing  a  piercing  laser  beam 
on  her  white  left  breast.  "Mr.  Ogilvy  will  be  here  today  to  continue  the 
fitting,  Nigel.  Please  be  sure  to  have  everything  spic  and  span  by  two." 
Nigel  felt  the  iguana  strain  under  the  covers,  and  fought  back  an  urge 
to  let  it  dart  out  and  rip  viciously  at  her  tight  white  uniform  so  that  her 
left  nipple  would  be  laid  bare  and  he  could  slice  it  neatly  off  with  one 
sweep  of  the  laser.  No,  he  told  himself,  you  must  not  give  yourself  away. 
He  forced  the  beast  to  lie  still,  and  did  not  watch  as  the  woman  sighed 
and  moved  on  down  the  corridor.  He  lifted  the  covers  when  she  was 
gone  and  stared  at  the  iguana.  It  was  lying  still,  its  five  ragged  claws 
slightly  curled  in  anticipation.  "Soon,"  he  whispered. 
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He  lay  back  and  thought  about  the  Janitor,  who  swept  the  halls 
and  cleaned  the  toilet  bowls  and  washed  the  floors  each  day.  He  had 
hated  him  from  the  very  beginning.  He  hated  him  because  he  was  weak, 
without  a  single  grain  of  self  respect.  He  hated  him  because  he  was  little 
and  frail  and  useless,  without  even  the  courage  or  strength  to  end  his 
miserable  existence.  He  would  show  the  Janitor  what  it  was  like  to  be 
in  control.  He  would  show  him  by  killing  him. 

He  knew  it  must  be  done  directly  after  breakfast,  well  before  the 
plastic  man  came.  The  plastic  man  always  took  a  long  time,  and  Nigel 
was  always  very  tired  and  very  sick  afterwards.  No,  it  must  be  done  soon. 
He  felt  the  iguana  stir  at  the  thought. 

When  the  time  came  Nigel  went  to  eat  breakfast  in  the  cafeteria 
with  the  ambulants  from  other  wards.  He  thought  to  himself  that  after 
today  they  would  probably  not  let  him  eat  with  the  others  in  the  cafe- 
teria, and  he  felt  a  little  sad  about  that.  But  it  was  a  small  price  to  pay, 
and  besides  he  did  not  like  the  negro  cook  that  grinned  and  called  him 
stumpy.  Perhaps  the  cook  would  also  have  to  die.  First  things  first. 

Nigel  knew  where  he  would  do  it.  He  knew  the  Janitor's  routine 
by  heart.  Bathroom,  Ward  3,  kitchen,  corridors.  His  mind  kept  the 
tiny  psalm  neatly  filed  away,  ready  for  instant  recall.  The  Janitor 
always  cleaned  the  bathroom  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  is 
where  he  would  do  it.  He  felt  the  squat,  fleshy  brute  in  his  pocket  trem- 
ble as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast  table.  Keep  calm,  he  thought.  Keep 
calm  and  they'll  never  get  to  you  in  time.  He  made  it  safely  to  the  door, 
and  no-one  in  the  hall  even  glanced  his  way  as  he  began  to  climb  the 
flight  of  stairs.  Upstairs  was  deserted,  which  was  fortunate  because  the 
eager  squirming  in  his  pocket  was  becoming  hard  to  conceal.  He  reached 
the  landing,  and  stood  for  a  moment  facing  the  bathroom  door.  There 
was  the  bucket  and  the  mop,  neatly  laid  out  as  it  always  was.  He  felt 
a  kind  of  strength  within  him  that  he  remembered  from  long,  long  ago. 
He  stood  up  straight,  and  very  deliberately  brought  the  frenzied  iguana 
from  his  pocket. 

They  found  the  janitor  lying  crumpled  in  the  shower  stall,  the  nails  of 
his  one  real  hand  buried  deeply  in  his  neck,  smiling  up  at  the  faucets. 
They  straightened  out  his  arm  and  called  it  a  heart  attack.  For  anything 
else  was,  of  course,  humanly  impossible. 
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A  cold  dawn,  clouds 

sifting  light.  Near  me, 

a  flute  lay,  metal 

hard  from  resting 

by  cold  glass.  I  took  it,  blew 
warm  mist 
through  its  holes,  touching 

each  one  in  turn,  sounding 
a  pure  tone. 
Outside  the  door,  someone 

switched  on  a  radio. 
I  lay  back, 

staring  out  the 

window  at  the  shifting 

of  clouds,  listening. 


BLIND  RAIN 


The  rain  had  stopped,  but  it  had  left  this  puddle  at  my  feet.  There 
were  these  cherry  blossoms  floating  around  on  the  puddle  like  small 
pink  swans,  only  it  was  strange,  because  the  water  reflected  other  blos- 
soms that  did  not  float,  that  still  clung  to  their  trees  above.  If  the  wind 
had  not  been  moving  the  fallen  petals,  I  would  never  have  known  they 
were  there. 

I  stood  up  and  then  started  down  the  walk.  The  elm  trees  had  been 
planted  upon  either  side  as  columns,  framing  the  grass  between  them, 
but  their  black  branches  blocked  out  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Up  the  path- 
way I  could  see  four  men  walking  towards  me.  They  were  walking  abreast 
of  one  another,  although  not  in  step,  and  wore  dark  raincoats.  I  could 
see  the  path  continuing  on  behind  them  and  as  they  passed  they  left  a 
trail  of  mad  dancing  puddles  on  the  walk,  angry  at  having  been  disturbed. 

"Morning,"  I  declared  to  them  as  we  met  at  midwalk.  I  received  no 
reply,  though  the  one  second  from  the  left  did  spit  on  me.  I  stopped. 
They  stopped. 

"What  the  hell  did  you  do  that  for,"  I  said.  The  man  on  the  far 
right  punched  me  in  the  jaw,  and  knocked  me  down. 

"Shit,"  I  said.  The  one  second  from  the  right  quickly  stepped  for- 
ward and  kicked  me  in  the  groin.  I  only  looked  at  the  last  man,  fearing 
to  say  anything.  He  laughed  at  me,  though,  and  they  all  walked  on. 

It  has  started  to  rain  again,  but  I  do  not  mind.  It  is  nice  down  here 
on  the  ground,  not  moving,  just  living.  I  enjoy  watching  the  ants  run 
for  their  holes  to  escape  the  rain,  seeing  the  worms  crawl  out  of  their 
holes  and  onto  the  walkway.  They  do  not  want  to  drown. 
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If  I  understand  you  correctly, 
sir, 

You  would  like  me  to  play  an  invention  which  I  haven't  touched 
in  six  months, 

and  a  prelude  I  haven't  even  looked  at  yet, 
for  a  recital  that's  only  three  weeks  away? 
How  would  you  like  a  piano  key  up  your  nose, 
sir? 

"The  next  item  in  our  program  will  be  the  Invention  in  F  and 
Prelude  in  C  minor  by  J.S.  Bach,  played  by  ...  " 
Oh  my  God. 
I'm  on. 

I  wonder  if  Van  Cliburn  got  his  start  this  way. 
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Loss 


I  feel  as  empty 

as  a  child,  locked  in  a  dark  closet 
when  the  screaming  has  stopped. 
I  feel  my  emptiness 
as  a  child  feels  with  his  tongue 
the  breach  of  a  missing  tooth. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  was  so  sad  . 
I  did  not  believe  they  grew  back. 


Small  Things 


Leaving  — 

I  kissed  you  full  on  the  mouth, 

Pressing  hard,  my  arms  locked  tightly. 

I  meant  to  tell  you  that  I  was  afraid 

But  played  the  tin  soldier  who  couldn't  cry. 

I  held  your  hands  to  the  edge  of  the  ramp 

Wondering  when  I'd  see  you  next. 

I  said  I  loved  you, 

The  words  escaping  like  balloon  gas. 

I  knew  that  in  the  train-station  confusion  of 

your  own  mind, 

You  thought  it  better  not  to. 

I  was  surprised  that  you  held  my  hand  so  long 

And  cried  a  little. 

It  really  helped. 
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Wm 

What  Is  There  To  Lose? 


This  time  Murphy  stole  a  hyacinth  from  the  mouth  of  a  lone, 
young  bass.  Its  face  swam  on  the  black  ice  and  dribbled  water  back  intc 
the  hole.  Soon  it  would  be  dead  of  winter,  he  thought*  It  was  so  cold. 

"Are  you  cold?"asked  Sarah  from  under  her  scarf.  She  was  lean- 
ing over  to  pick  up  the  bucket. 

"No,"  He  waited.  His  eyes  followed  Sarah's  mittens  to  where  the 
thin  handle  rested  against  the  bucket's  side.  "No,  I'm  thinking  about 
the  fish.  Jesus,  it  must  be  cold  in  there." 

Sarah  twisted  her  head  to  look  at  him. 

"Just  as  cold  as  any  winter,  besides,  I  don't  think  they  can  tell  the 
difference  from  warm  summer  water  to  this." 

She  skated  the  bucket  over  to  him  and  the  moisture  on  the  tin  hac 
frozen.  She  handed  it  to  him. 

"Put  the  hyacinth  in  here."  she  said. 

He  put  it  in,  waited  to  hear  the  worthless  contribution  he  always 
had  heard. 

"Goddamn  sacrifices  —  "  He  was  slapped  in  the  face  by  a  freezing, 
air -less  gust  of  wind.  He  couldn't  breathe. 

"Always—"  He  was  stopped  again.  He  waited  this  time  until  the 
great  gust  had  passed  and  he  could  lift  up  his  head  and  speak. 

"Could  I  borrow  your  scarf  Sar?"  It  was  done  affectionately. 

Very  well. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  cold." 

"I  wasn't." 

"Why  the  change?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  - 1  guess  I  don't  need  it  anyway.  I  just  wanted  < 
say  something."  He  was  frozen.  He  let  the  bucket  down  slowly  like  an 
elevator. 

All  out. 

"Honey,  what  is  it  that  you  won't  tell  me?"  She  was  asking.  "Are 
you  cold?  We  could  go  back  to  Phoebe's  chalet  now  if  you  wanted."  H 
voice  was  a  thousand  voices. 


Her  voice  was  rich  like  a  hyacinth. 
"Yeah,  I  know."  he  said. 
Love,  like  an  arrow. 

The  smile  made  his  cracked  lips  bleed  and  he  washed  them  with  his 
tongue.  The  salt  was  good  to  taste.  It  reminded  him  of  a  fish  a  long  time 
out  of  water. 

"Let's  go  back,"  he  said.  "What's  there  to  gain  by  freezing  out  here? 
God,  it  feels  like  it's  dead  of  winter."  He  put  his  hand  on  her  furry  arm- 
handle.  "Come  on,"  he  said. 

In  their  knee-high  fishermans'  boots  they  skated  away  from  the 
fishing  hole  towards  the  chalet:  a  bright,  brown,  often  starlit  piece  of 
work. 
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Holiday  In  Vermont 


at  Christmastime  and  on  through  January 
I  love  to  watch  the  holiday  running 

over  iron  Vermont  towns  and  all  the  native  women  running 
for  ornaments,  fat  roasts  and  beer: 

stopping  to  peer  through  Christmas 
windows  like  surly  winter  fisherwomen 

maneuvering  around  bundles 

of  other  Santas,  yankee-store  labels 

and  holiday  wrappings,  most  have  bobby-socks  and  sneakers 
to  walk  the  snow-covered  town 

and  sleeping  fields  in  front  of  each  house 
where  the  evergreens  have  small  colored  lights 

and  the  men  sleep  inside,  half-drunk 
by  a  slew  of  cobwebs  in  the  corner 

their  chests  heave  forward  like  an  army 
of  so  many  veteran  insects  waiting 

with  salty  blue  tongues 

for  the  apples  that  will  at  last  drop  down. 


Kemper's  Death 

Closed  in  snow,  cloistered  among 
pine  trunks,  I  wander 

without  fear 

of  some  cold  beauty.  Image 
after  image  flowers 
and  dies,  all  but 

the  roses,  barren 
seedless.  Words  form 
and  fall 
gently.  Still- 
born they  lie.  .  . 
Something  is  dying, 

they  have  called 

for  mourning  (only 
friends  and  smiling 

wife  knew  him).  Still 
something  dies:  flowers  of 
imagination  .  .  . 

even  in  death,  they  live  (Images, 

pictures  of  dead  men,  of  dying 
pines  beneath  the  snow- 
flake  fall,  each 
formed  in  cold 
and  rain,  descending 
onto  blacktop 
gently:  death 
to  all  flowers  and  pines,  death 
to  those  who  teach  or  lead, 
death  to  them  all,  roses 
of  memory,  death: 
a  living) 
inside  me. 
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The  moon  on  the  pine 

I  keep  hanging  it,  taking  it  ol 

and  gazing  each  time 

a  trout  leaps  high 

below  him  the  river  bottom 

clouds. 


Have  seen  no  death,  have  felt 
no  pain  which  is  called 

killing.  Constant  rising  blood 
presses  without  end. 

(only  imaginary 
dying,  charcoal 

and  chalk  faces  on  newspaper, 
children  staring  with 

eyes  wide  into  the  closing 
shutter,  removing 

all  to  black  print:  a  young  death). 
Is  the  pressing  not 

endless?    (an  old  man 
glancing  down 

at  a  soldier,  head  split, 
bleeding:  divided 

into  grey  specks  in  a  tube, 
frame  after  frame 

shutting 
and  opening) 

the  sights,  unfolding 
like  lemon 

flowers,  do  not  stop,  forced 
into  a  sour  pulp. 


Poker 


People 

Feelings 

Results 

dealt  out. 
Three,  please. 
Oh, 

I'm  so  sorry; 
Full  House. 

Marked  Cards. 

Who  dealt  this  mess? 


The  beauty  of  the  metal 

trees  and  of  the  snow 

and  of  girls,  rustling 

beneath  down- 
feathered  coats,  and  men, 

strong  shadows  passing 

with  hats,  all  this 

pressed  into  me,  hurting 

that  which  always 

hurts.  Whatever  pain  comes, 
it  came  then,  I  began  to  run, 

the  lights  passing 

quickly,  shedding  cones 
of  lifeless  light 
in  my  path.  Deftly, 
I  dodged  the  forms,  my  feet 
shocked  at  the  sidewalk,  and  entered 
your  house.  Up 

the  stairs,  your  form  lay,  curved 

beneath  sheets.  Approaching 

slowly,  I  lay  down 

beside  you  and  stared 
at  the  pattern  of  snow  through  crossed 
panes,  the  flickering 
of  head-lights 
on  the  far  wall. 


As  tips  of  wheat,  swept 

over  wooden  floors, 

trail  darkness  through 

the  dust,  so 

my  fingers  travelled 

your  face,  pulled 

tight  over  bone. 

Waking  early,  I  had  seen  your  face 
tense,  had  not  known 
what  to  do, 
except  wake  you, 

gently.  Relaxing  your  face, 
your  clear  eyes 
opened.  You  whispered 

your  dream  of  the  city,  your  eyes 

travelling  from  the  wall 

of  sunlight 

to  my  cheeks.  35 


Carnations,  red,  white, 

placed  on  fresh 

soil.  Tied 

to  wire,  fluttering 

in  a  dying  rain- 
wind. 
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To  hell  with  clouds  and  flowers 

and  all  the  rest  of  your 

poetic  panaceas. 

Poetry  is  life 

and  life  is  a  bitch, 

so  how  can  you  write  about 

anything  so  insignificant  as,  say, 

the  smoothness  of  a  kitten's  fur? 
The  smoothness  of 
a  sea-rounded  agate  can  tell  you 
a  thousand  stories 
of  hurricanes  and  tidal  waves 
and  incredible  journeys  between  the  toes  of 
animals  you  never  even  dreamed  of. 
This  kitten  here 
was  preening  its  fur  when  it 
piddled  all  over  the  carpet 

because  I  didn't  change  the  kitty  litter. 
Well,  go  ahead. 

Read  your  McKuen  and  glory  in  your  growing  pains, 
if  that's  your  trip. 
But  me,  I'm  gonna  sack  out  and 
listen  to  the  callouses. 


Carnival 

When  you  walk  the  street 

In  your  pretty  heels  and  short  skirt 

I  know 

I'd  want  to  take  you  — 
To  possess  you  in  bed. 
With  your  tight-hips 
Hypnotist's  watch 
I'd  follow  their  suggestion, 
Like  others 

In  the  carnival  audience. 
Books 

Have  told  me 

What  would  happen  to  my  system 
If  I  saw  you 

In  your  sheer  blouse  and  nylon  stockings. 

I'd  want  to  devour  you, 

Hungry  like  lions 

In  their  cages  at  mealtime. 

But  books 

Have  told  me 

This  is  a  widespread  phenomenon. 

I  am  the  man 

Who  lives  in  your  bed  

Once  I  walked  the  street 
And  wished  your  skirt 
Would  fly  up  in  the  wind. 
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I  know  .  .  . 

Every  man  glancing  at  your  legs 

Wants  to  snare  them. 

They  line  the  sidewalks 

Shooting  telepathic  bee-bees 

At  your  target. 

You  are  the  metallic  duck 

Moving  across  the  gallery. 

You  are  the  stuffed-animal  prize. 

Now 

Each  night  I  wonder 

What  keeps  you  in  my  arms  — 

Why  you, 

Charming  men 

Like  snakes  in  a  basket, 

Play  your  pipe  for  me. 


An  Old  Poet  Makes  It 


In  the  silver  sunset,  far 

removed  from  the  orange  sun 

of  daytime,  we  picked  our  steps 

in  the  slush,  and  talked: 

you  defended  the  beauty 

of  clouds,  and  I  took  sides 

with  our  love.  It  was  all 

very  confused:  you  left, 

snuffling  and  laughing 

like  a  young  horse;  I  stood  there 

grinning  the  grin  of  an  oyster 

eating  sand.  Ah,  that  day, 

it  was  easy  to  be  animals.  And  then, 

waking  into  the  grey  light 

of  rain-fall,  I  wrote  this 

only  to  remind  us,  you  and  I, 

of  last  night's  sunlight. 
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The  Flight  of  the  Loons  at  Dieppe 


The  loons  are  leaving  one  by  one. 

They've  taken  their  homes  too 

like  wondering  children, 

or,  perhaps,  they  have  no  homes  at  all. 

Watching  from  the  shore 
1  have  seen  them  off  to  sea. 
Their  eyes  blue-black 

like  stars  seen  in  the  dim  of  a  lonely  walk, 
their  murcurial  flight  from  this 
lonely  town  of  silent  light 
seems  courageous. 

Gone  now  the  breast  warm  sun, 
with  the  last  bird  gone,  as  if  it  knew 
the  flight  of  the  wondering  loon, 
far  more  than  the  darkening  town. 


Stealing 


There  you  were 
To  be  taken 

On  the  bed  that  was  yours 
For  sixteen  dollars  a  day. 
Stretched  out 
Like  the  hotel  towel 
We  used 

You  were  waiting 
For  me  to  inhabit  you. 
I  possessed. 
But 

I  stole  you 

Like  we  stole  that  hotel  room 
For  the  night  . 
I  boarded 

In  your  empty  room 

But  there  was  a  checkout  time 

I  had  your  body 

Like  I  had  the  key 

In  my  hand. 

You  were  like  that  hotel  room  -  - 

Each  drawer  with  its  past 

Of  socks,  underwear,  shirts 

And  dirty  laundry. 

I  knew  it 

But 

For  sixteen  dollars 
You  only  get  the  room. 
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APPLESAUCE 


Jennifer  and  David  lay  on  her  bed  languidly  reading  (respectively)  D.H. 
Lawrence  and  Flaubert.  Jennifer  lay  on  her  side,  her  head  on  the  pillow,  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  David  leaned  on  his  elbows  with  his  feet  hanging  over  the  other  end  of 
the  bed.  He  was  constantly  shifting  his  position,  sometimes  resting  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  sometimes  supporting  himself  with  one  elbow  or  the  other.  He  contemplated 
turning  over  onto  his  back,  but  realized  he  would  have  to  hold  the  book  up  in  the 
air,  which  would  be  equally  tiresome.  Besides,  he  thought,  lying  on  your  stomach  is 
a  good  way  to  keep  from  putting  your  feet  on  the  bed. 

"Would  you  like  the  pillow  for  awhile?"  asked  Jennifer. 

David  smiled  gratefully.  "You're  a  mind-reader."  He  took  his  shoes  off  and 
lay  back  with  his  head  beside  Jennifer's. 

Ornately  sculptured  moulding  framed  the  dark  mahogany  walls,  which  were 
lined  with  glassed-in  bookshelves.  The  three  beds  were  lined  up  against  one  wall,  with 
dragon-footed  chests  of  drawers  in  between.  Three  wooden  desks,  variously  scattered 
with  books  and  scrawled  sheets  of  notebook  paper,  were  lined  up  across  from  the 
beds  against  what  used  to  be  a  large  fireplace.  The  plaster  ceiling  was  decorated  with 
a  sculptured  laurel  chain  which  circled  the  room  and  disappeared  into  the  wall  above 
the  beds.  "This  room  and  the  next  one,"  said  David,  "used  to  be  all  one  room, 
didn't  they?" 

"This  used  to  be  a  library,  I  think,"  said  Jennifer.  "We  keep  all  our  cosmetics  in 
the  bookshelves." 

David  observed  that  one  of  the  bookshelves  was  indeed  filled  with  toiletries, 
while  the  rest  of  the  shelves  were  nearly  empty.  "Why  is  it,  "  he  asked,  "that  the 
only  books  I  see  in  the  room  seem  to  be  yours?" 

"Laurie  and  Julie,"  said  Jennifer,  "keep  their  books  under  their  beds." 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  crisp  city  darkness  beckoned  outside 
the  sliding  doors  of  the  modern  two-bedroom  apartment.  David  decided  he  was 
sufficiently  drunk  and  asked  Jennifer  if  she  would  like  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him. 
After  playing  for  over  two  hours,  Jennifer  and  David  had  thoroughly  exhausted  their 
voices  and  repertoire.  Their  friends,  who  has  asked  them  to  come  over  and  make  some 
music  in  return  for  some  free  wine,  were  now  lost  in  conversation.  It  seemed  like  a 
good  moment  to  go  outside  for  awhile. 

They  slipped  away  from  the  party  and  out  into  the  Boston  air. 

"Where  shall  we  go?"  asked  David. 

"Once  around  the  James,  block!"  Jennifer  replied  loftily. 

They  didn't  hold  hands  while  they  were  walking,  not  because  they  didn't  want 
to, but  because  they  didn't  need  to. 
"I  found  a  new  word  for  you,"  said  David. 
"Really?" 
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"Yes.  I  was  reading  an  essay  on  Dali  yesterday  and  the  author  said  that  Gala  was 
his  eternal  Egeria." 

"Did  you  look  it  up?" 

"Of  course." 

"What  does  it  mean?" 

"It  means  woman  counselor  or  advisor.  It's  an  allusion  to  Egeria,  the  mythical 
companion  and  advisor  to  Numa,  the  legendary  second  king  of  Rome." 
"Oh.  Well  in  that  case,  you,  David,  are  my  eternal  Egerius.  Is  that  right?" 
"Etymologically  speaking,  quite  correct.  However,  I  think  I  would  rather  that 
you,  as  Gala,  would  think  of  me  as  your  Dali."  He  giggled.  "Your  Raggedy  Andy 
Dali,  as  it  were." 

"Enough  of  this!"  she  declared.  "Let's  get  some  chicken." 
"Chicken?" 

"Look  at  the  sign,  David." 

"Ah  yes.  Chicken-A-Go-Go.  One  of  the  great  American  institutions."  He  walke* 
inside  with  a  wobbly  but  determined  stride,  assumed  a  silly  grin,  and  asked  the  cle  , 
"What  do  you  have  that's  suitable  for  walking  around  the  block  at  one  o'clock  in  le 
morning?" 

When  the  clerk  answered  only  with  a  disgusted  scowl,  Jennifer  walked  calmly  u 
to  the  counter  and  ordered  "a  Snak-Box,  garcon. " 

"Would  you  like  a  tater-tot,  Mademoiselle?"  asked  David  when  they  were  outsi: 
again. 

"Why  tank  you,"  she  said,  and  managed  to  liberate  his  entire  portion  of  tater-ts 
in  one  handful. 

David  looked  ruefully  at  what  was  left  of  his  Snak-Box.  "I  think  I  shouldn't  ha 
said  anything,"  he  said  in  dismay. 

"Be  thankful  you've  still  got  the  chicken,"  she  kidded. 

He  brightened.  "Yes,  that's  true,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  drumstick. 

They  were  in  front  of  the  apartment  again.  "Let's  not  go  in  yet,"  said 
David. 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"We  shall  write  a  poem  to  our  eternal  Egeria." 

He  pulled  out  the  fountain  pen  and  scratch  pad  which  he  always  carried  in  his 
shirt  pocket,  chewed  on  the  end  of  his  pen  for  awhile,  then  wrote: 
Before  I  met  you 
I  was  a  blank  book 

full  of  empty  pages 
Now  that  I've  met  you 
I'm  still  a  blank  book 
full  of  empty  pages 
But  at  least  now  they're  easier  to  read. 
When  he  was  finished,  he  handed  the  piece  of  paper  to  Jennifer  for  her  to  read 
She  assumed  a  critical  pose  and  studied  it  at  arm's  length.  Then  she  melted  into  h 
arms.  "It's  beautiful,"  she  said. 
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The  bus  pulled  away  from  the  station  as  Dave  waved  to  Jennifer  out  the  window. 
As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight,  Dave  lit  a  cigarette. 

"What  basis  for  comparison  did  you  find  between  Faulkner  and  Cartier-Bresson?" 
David's  English  teacher  asked  him. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Dave  replied,  "but  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  read  the  Faulkner  yet." 
"Why  not?"  Mr.  Goodman  asked  sternly. 

"Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  picked  up  the  Faulkner  at  4:00  this  morning,  and 
when  it  took  me  a  half  hour  to  read  the  first  paragraph,  I  figured  it  was  about  time  to 
call  it  a  night." 

"But  you  will  get  it  read,  won't  you,  David?" 

"Yessir." 

"Is  there  any  observation  you  can  make  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  so  I  don't 
have  to  give  you  a  zero  for  the  day?" 
"Why  yessir,  yes  there  is,  sir." 
"What  is  it?" 

"You  look  an  awful  lot  like  Truman  Capote." 


Dave's  history  teacher  breezed  into  the  classroom,  a  tweed  cap  perched  jauntily 
on  the  top  of  his  squarish  head,  followed  by  a  frisky  golden  retriever.  He  assumed 
his  characteristic  pose  behind  the  podium.  "As  you  have  probably  guessed,"  he 
announced,  "I  don't  have  a  class  prepared  for  today." 

Somebody  yelled  from  the  back:  "Let's  have  a  free  cut!"  The  class  burst  out 
with  a  chorus  of  approval.  David's  was  the  loudest  of  all;  he  had  three  weeks  of  history 
notes  to  catch  up  on. 

"Sorry  boys,"  smiled  Mr.  Carpenter.  "This  gives  me  a  chance  to  conduct  one  of 
my  favorite  classes.  You  will  each  assume  the  role  of  a  famous  figure  in  the  election 
of  1800  and  debate  the  respective  virtues  of  Hamiltonianism  and  Jeffersonianism. 
Jeff,  you  can  be  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mark,  you  take  the  role  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
George,  Aaron  Burr.  Bill,  John  Adams.  Ed,  C.C.  Pinckney.  James:  .  .  .  Now  who's 
left?  Oh  yes,  Dave.  Dave,  you  can  be  Philip  Freneaux.  Now,  I'll  keep  score  up  here 
on  the  blackboard.  And  one  more  thing,  just  to  make  it  more  exciting:  if  you  Jeffer- 
sonians  lose,  you  must  stay  after  class  and  write  on  the  blackboard  100  times: 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  VIOLATES  THE  TENTH  AMENDMENT. 
And  if  you  Hamiltonians  lose,  you  must  write:  A  CENTRALIZED  GOVERNMENT 
IS  THE  KEY  TO  NATIONAL  UNITY.  And  now,  gentlemen,  the  debate  will  begin!!" 

In  the  back  of  the  classroom,  hot  debate  raging  about  him,  Philip  Freneaux  laid 
lis  head  on  the  desk-top  and  fell  asleep. 

"Your  hands  are  dirty,"  said  Dave's  piano  teacher. 
"I'm  sorry"  said  Dave.  "Do  you  think  it  will  affect  my  playing?" 
"Probably  not,"  said  Mr.Toomer,  "but  I  would  rather  they  were  clean." 
"Would  it  please  you  if  I  went  downstairs  and  washed  them?" 
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"I  think  that  would  be  quite  appropriate." 

Dave  washed  his  hands,  took  a  paper  towel  from  the  dispenser,  and  dried  his 
hands  with  it.  Then  he  rolled  the  towel  into  a  ball,  executed  a  perfect  hook  shot 
into  the  trash  can,  and  walked  out  of  the  building. 

Dave  started  his  daily  practicing  by  running  through  his  scales.  He  perservered 
diligently  for  about  five  minutes,  but  the  scales  soon  degenerated  into  heavy  rock 
'n'roll  riffs.  He  stopped  himself  abruptly  and  stared  at  his  music.  Then  he  put  his 
head  on  his  arms,  counted  to  one  hundred,  and  decided  this  was  not  the  day  for 
practicing. 

There  was  a  moth  trapped  in  David's  wall  lamp.  It  fluttered  around  and  around 
buzzing  its  wings  in  a  noisy  panic,  trying  to  get  away  from  the  heat.  Instead  of  set  lg 
it  free,  David  turned  off  the  light. 

David's  room  mate  came  into  the  room  and  sniffed  in  disgust.  "This  room  smel 
like  a  mixture  of  cigarette  smoke  and  Right  Guard."  he  said. 

The  liquor  bottles  were  scattered  variously  about  the  room,  their  bright  colors 
dulled  by  the  red  light.  David's  dormmates  lay  on  the  floor,  scattered  about  the  rem 
like  the  bottles.  David  took  full  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  liquor,  downing  tw 
vodka  daquiris,  two  bottles  of  ale,  and  a  pint  of  Pagan  Pink  Ripple.  Then  he  ran  tc 
the  bathroom  and  threw  up  for  half  an  hour. 

When  he  came  out,  the  guys  had  all  gathered  in  his  room.  They  were  holding  upif 
sheets  and  laughing  hysterically.  When  he  came  into  the  room,  David  turned  red  ai 
swore  under  his  breath.  The  guys  left  the  room  one  by  one,  still  howling.  Tom  wa: 
the  last  to  leave.  "Don't  worry  about  it,  David,"  he  said  sympathetically,  "we  all 
do  it." 

"Do  I  smell  smoke  in  here?"  said  Mr.  Chippendale,  with  all  the  indignation  he 
could  muster. 

"I  didn't  know  we  had  a  smoking  problem  with  you,  David,"  Mr.  Chippendale 
said  disappointedly. 

David  sat  in  the  suddenly  uncomfortable  armchair,  furtively  drumming  his  fings 
agains  the  upholstering  tacks,  saying  nothing. 

"I  don't  think  the  Dean  of  Discipline  will  be  very  sympathetic  to  your  sudden 
change  of  heart,"  Mr.  Chippendale  was  saying.  "You  said  the  same  thing  the  first 
time  I  caught  you.  If  Mr.  Elliott  doesn't  give  you  probation,  I  will  be  very  surprise.' 

David  took  out  his  pack  of  Benson-and-Hedges,  shook  the  contents  into  Mr.  Cl>- 
pendale's  wastebasket,  thanked  him,  and  went  upstairs  to  have  another  cigarette. 
This  time  he  smoked  it  up  the  fireplace. 
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David  walked  hesitantly  into  the  room  and  asked  for  some.  Dick  and  John  were 
so  glad  to  have  finally  broken  his  resistance,  as  they  held  the  hashpipe  out  to  him, 
that  he  almost  changed  his  mind.  But  he  joined  them  anyway,  and  it  was  good. 
Afterwards  they  made  sandwiches.  I  have  lost  my  perspective,  David  observed.  The 
loaf  of  bread  looks  like  an  airplane  hangar.  The  cheese  looks  like  a  Bucky  Fuller  dome. 

David  opened  the  jar  of  applesauce  which  he  kept  in  his  room  and  found  spots  of 
mold  festering  on  the  surface.  He  threw  it,  jar  and  all,  into  the  wastebasket  as  hard  as 
he  could,  but  it  didn't  break. 

Mr.  Chippendale  came  into  the  room,  looked  at  David,  and  sniffed  in  disgust. 
"This  room  smells  like  a  mixture  of  marijuana  smoke  and  applesauce." 

Jennifer  and  David  lay  on  her  bed  languidly  reading  (respectively)  Flaubert  and 
Philip  Roth.  "Couldn't  you  find  some  way  to  stay  in  Boston?"  asked  Jennifer. 

David  let  Portney's  Complaint  flip  shut  without  noting  what  page  he  was  on. 
"Maybe,  but  my  plane  reservations  are  for  tonight,"  he  replied  softly. 

"Oh  yeah,  that's  right." 

David  eased  himself  up  off  the  bed,  stretched,  and  looked  through  Jennifer's 
pile  of  books.  He  chose  something  by  D.H.  Lawrence  and  lay  back  down  again. 

"Write  me  a  poem  on  the  plane,  would  you,  David?"  Jennifer  was  saying. 

David  contemplated  asking  Jennifer  to  go  to  bed  with  him  during  their  last 
few  hours  together,  but  discarded  the  idea  as  being  too  melodramatic. 

The  stewardesses  on  the  flight  home  were  quite  friendly.  They  served  him  hard 
drinks  even  though  he  didn't  look  a  day  over  nineteen.  He  had  just  finished  his 
:ourth  scotch-and-water  when  he  made  his  way  clumsily  back  to  the  lavatory.  He 
ooked  at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  get  his  bloodshot 
:yes  to  focus  properly.  He  then  closed  his  eyes,  knelt  in  front  of  the  toilet,  and 
ipilled  himself  into  the  stainless  steel  receptacle. 
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song  of  the  dying  man 


I 

peering 

through  closed  eyelids 
I  see  the  bottom  of  an 
echoing  well 
where  a  silver  trickle 
drips 

into  gleaming  ringlets 

impact  of  water 
on  water 

the  crown 
of  drops  rising 
into  invisible  contact 
hazy  with  lost  faces 
bitter  with  tears 

falling  down  through  years 
like  an  elevator  on  a 
shifting  cable 

past  vague  sighs  and  whisperings 
ceiling  murmuring  with  age 
ready  to  collapse 
ready  to  let  go 

the  silver  drops  echo 
like  a  knell 

like  the  heavy  bell  that  will 
swing  up  and  down 
amid  a  fluster  of  angry  birds 
on  the  morning  they  realize 
I  am  gone 
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Life  is  so  short,  it  seems, 
as  I  look  back  on  it 
everything  is  foreshortened 
from  this  perspective;  so  many 
memories  stuffed  into  that 
moment  of  life  .  .  . 

I  remember  watching,  as  a  boy,  mayflies 

live  out  their  six -hour  lives, 

fluttering  and  skimming  above  the  pond 

joyously  on  new  wings;  filling 

the  spring  air  with  their  glowing  bodies, 

drunk  on  the  gift  of  life  -  - 

so  senseless  and  so  sweet  -  - 

and  when,  a  while  after, 

their  fragile  corpses  floated 

like  a  white  carpet  on  the  still  pond, 

new  eggs  had  already  begun  to  grow. 


Even  in  my  old  age, 

I  must  battle  with 

the  mosquitos  in  spring. 

I  am  up  at  dawn  with 
their  buzzing,  and  scratch 
by  the  light  of 

the  waning  moon.  It  has 
made  my  mind  feeble,  to 
stay  awake  in  this  way. 

But  today  clouds  gathered. 
The  itching  vanished  in 
my  anticipation. 

Now,  at  night, 

I  stare  out  the  window, 

listening  to  rain 

on  new  leaves. 


THE  TAPE  RECORDER 


Desert  scrub  rolled  across  the  plain,  occasionally  breaking  on  a  small  hill  or 
barrow,  dozens  of  which  rose  like  islands  above  the  sea  of  brown.  Waves  and  waves 
of  dry  brush  faded  into  imaginary  forms  at  the  edge  of  sight,  disappearing  into  the 
west.  The  dawn  brought  a  cold  wind  from  the  east,  which  roared  like  combers 
through  the  fronds  of  the  low-lying  brush.  As  it  played  among  the  barrows  the 
wind  formed  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  cold  air,  and  one  of  these,  in  its  mad  dash 
across  the  desert,  blew  beneath  the  blanket  covering  the  three  sleeping  figures, 
freezing  them  awake. 

The  dog  wriggled  from  under  the  cover  and  shook  himself,  and  then  stood, 
eyes  half  shut  against  the  wind,  looking  into  the  growing  light.  He  was  a  young 
setter;  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  prime.  His  Irish  red  hair  glinted  orange  as  he 
stretched,  forelegs  extended  before  him  like  a  sphinx,  and  yawned  loudly.  He  shook 
himself  again,  and  then  slid  into  the  brush  in  search  of  food. 

The  older  man  stirred  next.  He  couldn't  get  to  his  feet,  but  rolled  over  on  his 
side  and  began  a  harsh,  deep  retching.  His  whole  body  convulsed  in  a  violent  attempt 
to  rid  itself  of  disease,  but  nothing  came.  There  was  nothing  left  to  bring  up;  he  had 
been  sick  at  least  ten  times  during  the  night.  He  shook  with  dry  spasms  for  several 
minutes  before  collapsing,  exhausted,  sobbing  weakly  in  the  dust. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  battered  grey-green  jacket,  stained  with  sweat,  and  caked 
with  dust  and  saliva;  it  appeared  to  have  once  been  part  of  a  uniform.  His  legs, 
thin  and  weak  because  of  the  fever,  were  buried  in  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  visible 
only  as  slight  ridges.  Just  his  head  showed  above  the  filthy  cloth. 

His  face  was  overgrown  with  a  thick  grey  beard,  also  stiff  with  muck.  His  eyes 
were  set  deep  in  boy  sockets,  on  either  side  of  a  hooked  nose.  Amid  the  brush  of 
his  beard  his  lips  showed  white  and  thin  like  a  scar,  and  on  his  head  there  was  a 
fatigue  cap  protecting  the  bare  skin  above  a  halo  of  silver  hair. 

The  younger  man,  awakened  by  his  father's  vomiting,  began  to  rummage  under 
the  blanket.  He  was  about  twenty,  and  wore  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  now 
partly  hidden  by  his  curly  black  hair.  He  finally  found  what  he  had  been  looking 
for,  a  heavy  blue-steel  revolver,  and  rising  unsteadily,  went  out  into  the  brush  to  be 
sick. 

They  had  traveled  nearly  a  hundred  miles  since  the  war  had  begun  and  ended 
so  suddenly.  They  had  stolen  cars,  trucks,  even  an  old  cart-horse  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  out -run  the  radioactive  cloud  that  had  risen  over  Tel  Aviv,  over  the  entire 
northern  hemisphere.  But  it  fell  in  a  spring  rain,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon.  They 
hadn't  even  known  it  was  there  for  more  than  a  day,  until  the  old  man  had  first 
been  sick.  That  had  been  Wednesday  night.  Today  was  Friday. 

The  old  man,  who  had  recovered  from  his  attack,  looked  sadly  at  the  only 
other  possession  they  had  brought  with  them,  a  cartridge  tape  recorder  in  a  thick 
plastic  case.  The  boy  had  carried  it  all  the  way  from  the  city,  for  five  days,  since  the 
first  bomb  had  fallen. 
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The  dog  returned,  a  desert  rat  in  his  mouth.  So  far  he  had  remained  unaffect 
by  the  radiation.  He  left  every  morning  to  hunt,  just  at  sunrise.  The  old  man  ap- 
preciated this;  he  was  glad  the  dog  was  not  there  to  see  them  when  they  were  sick. 

The  younger  man  stumbled  back  into  the  clearing  wiping  his  face  on  his  sleei 
He  lowered  himself  to  the  ground  with  a  deep  groan,  and  sat  there,  staring  at  the 
munching  dog  with  a  mixture  of  hunger  and  revulsion.  He  watched  every  bite 
disappear,  followed  each  motion  of  the  jaws,  until  all  of  the  rat  was  gone.  He  and 
the  dog  had  been  inseparable  before  the  war,  running  in  the  morning,  roughhousin 
together.  Now  the  dog  had  become  more  self-sufficient,  since  neither  man  could  cr 
for  it,  and  they  had  lost  the  food  behind  some  place.  The  dog  would  probably  leav 
soon. 

The  morning  wore  on.  The  two  men,  lying  in  their  clearing,  watched  the  pas.'ig 
of  the  sun  across  the  sky.  They  were  two  green  specks  in  the  brown  expanse  of  th< 
desert.  The  younger  man  tried  to  suck  a  piece  of  the  sage-like  scrub,  but  it  only 
made  him  sick  again.  The  old  man  was  nearly  through.  He  was  completely  drained 
beyond  being  sick,  beyond  anything.  He  knew  he  would  die  before  nightfall.  He  spit 
his  time  watching  the  clouds  overhead;  he  had  always  loved  the  clouds.  Today  the 
sky  was  full  of  them;  there  would  be  a  storm  tomorrow.  It  was  nice,  he  thought, 
that  his  last  day  was  fair. 

The  dog  died  at  midday.  He  never  caught  the  illness;  that  was  why  he  died. 
The  young  man  realized  that  the  dog  would  outlive  them  otherwise,  to  die  a  miser. le 
death  in  a  few  weeks,  frightened  and  alone.  Animals  are  more  resistant  to  radiatior 
He  shot  it. 

Without  the  dog  to  comfort  him,  he  sought  relief  from  his  father's  company. 
He  built  the  old  man  a  tent  out  of  the  blanket,  leaving  space  for  the  sky  to  show, 
and  talked  to  him  incessantly,  trying  to  hide  his  own  fear  of  the  future.  He  talked 
about  the  war.  He  talked  about  the  coming  storm.  He  talked  about  the  tape  record 
er  most  of  all. 

"It's  a  beautiful  machine,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  stroking  the  smooth  plastic  case, 
"It's  an  Army  model,  made  in  America,  and  it  has  a  case  that  will  last,  ohh  .  .  . 
for  hundreds  of  years.  It  can  take  anything!  And  the  batteries  are  completely  re- 
chargeable. All  you  have  to  do  is  plug  them  into  a  power  supply  and  they'll  last  a 
lifetime.  And  just  listen  to  the  tone  in  the  speakers  ..." 

But  the  old  man  just  lay  on  his  back,  smiling,  watching  the  clouds  form 
themselves  into  patterns  overhead. 

The  young  man,  desperate,  turned  to  the  tape  recorder.  There  had  to  be 
something  that  wouldn't  change,  wouldn't  slip  away.  His  hands  knew  every  switch 
every  knob.  He  played  again  and  again  the  one  tape  that  he  had  saved,  until  he  cou 
recite  it  with  the  machine. 

"...  and  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  those  many  days  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  died;  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they 
cried,  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage." 

It  was  a  reading  of  Exodus  that  he  had  recorded  just  before  the  war.  He 
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wondered  now  whether  anyone  would  survive  the  radiation.  One  of  the  physics 
teachers  in  Tel  Aviv  had  said  the  radiation  of  such  a  holocaust  would  stay  mostly 
in  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  Africa  and  parts  of  South  America  life  might 
survive . 

"...  Now  Moses  was  keeping  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the  priest 
of  Midian;  and  he  lead  the  flock  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  wilderness,  and  came  to 
the  mountain  of  God,  unto  Horeb  ..." 

The  old  man  died  quietly.  He  lay,  canopied  by  the  blanket-tent,  shrouded  by 
his  jacket,  lying  as  he  had  been,  watching  the  gathering  clouds. 

"...  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush  ..." 

The  dog  lay,  his  Irish  red  hair  gleaming  in  the  afternoon  light;  it  was  stained 
a  darker  red  under  one  ear.  A  rat  approached  out  of  the  brush  to  investigate  this 
windfall.  It  started  to  nibble,  and  then  disappeared  in  a  small  explosion  as  the 
slug  hit  it.  Despite  his  sickness  the  man  had  not  lost  his  aim. 

"...  God  called  unto  him  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  He  said 
'Moses,  Moses.'  And  He  said  ..." 

The  tired  hand  stopped  the  machine,  but  the  click  was  lost  in  the  revolver's 
second  report.  The  echoes  of  the  last  shot  spread  across  the  plain,  and  were  them- 
selves lost  in  a  roll  of  thunder,  as  the  first  raindrops  fell  on  the  forsaken,  weather- 
proof plastic  case. 

The  storm  blasted  the  land  below.  The  rain  had  stopped  suddenly,  and  as  the 
iir  dried  again,  the  lightning  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  Saint  Elmo's  fire 
)layed  from  time  to  time  around  the  tops  of  the  barrows.  Far  to  the  east,  the  dawn 
hone  under  the  ragged  edge  of  the  clouds,  a  pale  light  amid  the  brightness  of  the 
ightning.  It  was  Saturday. 

Far  away  across  the  waves  of  brown  scrub,  a  figure  appeared,  a  running  man. 
le  cringed  below  the  level  of  the  brush  as  the  lightning  flared  out  around  him.  He 
'ore  a  long  white  robe,  and  carried  a  crooked  pole.  He  appeared  to  be  an  outlying 
leperd,  his  feet  strapped  to  leather  sandals.  He  was  probably  forty. 

As  he  passed  one  of  the  larger  barrows,  an  extremely  close  crash  threw  him 
)  his  knees.  The  lightning  flared  again  over  the  plain,  and  a  smell  of  ozone  filled 
le  air.  The  current  seized  one  of  the  bushes,  and  the  energy  burned  into  its  roots, 
to  the  tape  recorder,  buried  beneath  centuries  of  earth.  And  as  the  batteries  drew 
the  power,  the  bent  wheels  turned  stiffly  within  the  plastic  case.  The  voice  came, 
tepened  by  the  slowness  of  the  rusted  wheels,  from  out  of  the  burning  bush. 

"...  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
d  the  God  of  Jacob  ..." 

And  the  poor  man,  who  had  lost  his  sheep  in  the  storm,  shook  with  fear,  and 
i  his  face . 


Maybe  it's  the  way 

We  all  sit 

Like  jacket  cases 

After  200cc  of  sodium  pentathol. 

Maybe  it's  because 

We  all  know 

What  we're  here  for 

And  still  act 

As  if  we  posessed  a  secret. 
A  glance 

And  then  down  

Always  look  down. 

It  could  be  the  atmosphere 

Which  reeks  of  brokenness 

Or  the  lighting 

Which  is  full  of  evasion. 

It  could  be  the  bloodied  gauze 

From  an  emergency  injection. 

I  think  we  all  feel  desperation 

But  not  the  screaming  or  flailing 

Of  the  person  they  carried  away 

Like  an  animal  under  sedation. 

And  when  our  doctors  come 

They  lead  us  away  like  children 

To  the  couch 

To  the  soft  chair 

And  confessional  

To  the  hands  of  Rasputin. 
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PETER'S  DREAMS 


Peter  Barnes  couldn't  remember  what  had  made  him  wake  up.  Whatever  the 
cause,  he  could  no  longer  sleep,  and  it  was  the  worst  time  of  day  to  lie  awake.  It  was 
3:30  in  the  morning.  The  night  was  old,  but  the  dawn  was  so  still  so  far  away  that 
Peter  felt  a  certain  helplessness,  an  inability  to  cope  with  the  force  of  time. 

He  stirred,  lifting  his  head  off  the  pillow.  He  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  sure  he  had  looked  at  the  glowing  lime 
numerals  of  his  alarm  clock  before,  but  now  it  was  2:00.  Strange,  he<  thought  to 
dream  it  was  3:30. 

Peter  shuddered  and  threw  himself  onto  his  elbows.  Now  his  night  table  was 
empty.  The  clock  lay  on  its  side  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  It  said  four.  Peter  reached 
for  it,  but  he  could  not  grasp  it.  His  arm  stretched,  the  fingers  made  contact  with 
the  clock,  but  he  could  not  feel  it.  He  was  poking  his  hand  through  the  face  of  the 
timepiece,  but  there  was  nothing  solid  there. 

Then  he  was  no  longer  reaching  for  the  clock.  It  sat  on  the  table,  emitting  an 
almost  inaudible  hum.  It  was  3:30  in  the  morning.  Peter  clawed  at  the  matress  as  if 
he  could  tunnel  his  way  into  peaceful  sleep.  His  heartbeat  was  throbbing  in  his 
temples. 

"Am  I  awake?"  he  cried. 

There  was  no  answer.  It  was  a  childish  question  because  Peter  knew  that  no 
one  would  answer.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  if  this  is  a  dream,  someone  will  step  in 
through  the  window  or  climb  out  of  my  desk  drawer  and  explain  to  me  that  I  am 
having  a  troubled  sleep.  But  he  heard  no  explanation.  He  heard  only  the  clock's 
faint  hum.  Twenty-five  of  four.  That  was  a  good  sign.  Time  was  acting  normal. 

Peter  blinded  himself  with  the  tensor  lamp  on  his  night  table.  He  eased  his 
eyes  open  while  groping  for  his  cigarettes.  He  pulled  one  from  the  pack  by  the  lamp, 
still  depending  on  sense  of  touch  until  he  adjusted  to  the  flood  of  light.  The  matches 
should  be  on  top  of  the  pack  .  .  .  There.  Now  he  could  see.  Learn  basic  computer 
programming  at  home.  Experienced  men  may  earn  $7,000-112,000  per  year.  He 
opened  the  booklet  and  lit  his  cigarette.  He  took  a  deep  drag  and  contemplated  the 
heat  at  his  nostrils  as  he  exhaled.  It  wasn't  a  dream.  He  could  feel.  He  could  taste. 
Besides,  Peter  hardly  ever  smoked  in  his  dreams. 

Maybe  he  did  feel  and  taste  in  his  dreams.  He  had  risen  four  times  from  dreams. 
He  had  risen  four  times  from  dreams  within  dreams  and  each  time  was  as  real  as  the 
last.  For  all  he  knew,  he  was  still  trapped  in  some  layer  of  sleep.  He  could  go  back 
to  sleep,  get  up  and  go  to  work,  and  still  be  dreaming. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  Peter  said  aloud. 

The  small,  hairy  man  resembled  a  dwarf.  His  unruly  hair  consisted  of  alternating 
streaks  of  jet  black  and  pure  white.  He  sported  a  shaggy  handlebar  moustache  and 
the  rest  of  his  beard  was  a  black  stubble  which  looked  like  it  was  about  to  become  a 
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real  beard  but  never  did.  As  Peter  was  ordering,  the  man  sat  down  on  the  other  sid 
of  the  table  without  hesitation. 

"I'll  have  a  Heineken,"  he  snapped  to  the  waitress,  who  nodded  and  walked  f. 

Peter  had  never  seen  the  man  before.  He  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  a' rte 
his  eyes,  cleared  his  throat  and  slowly  lit  a  cigarette  for  wont  of  anything  else  to  d 
The  little  man  cackled  with  mirth  at  Peter's  motions. 

"You  are  postponing  the  inevitable,"  he  said.  "You  don't  want  to  talk  to  mt 
but  you  will." 

The  voice  was  coarse  and  seemed  older  than  the  person  it  came  from.  Althoiti 
it  was  an  old  voice,  it  was  aggressive,  snappy.  The  little  man  removed  a  full  bent  bir 
pipe  from  his  coat  pocket.  He  extracted  a  tin  foil  pouch  from  another  pocket,  too 
a  wad  of  tobacco  from  the  pouch,  and  pressed  it  into  the  pipe's  bowl. 

"If  you're  going  to  smoke,"  he  said.  "I  might  as  well,  too."  There  was  a 
thoughtful  pause.  Then  he  continued:  "You  work  in  the  graphics  department  oft! 
advertising  company  a  couple  of  blocks  from  here,  right?" 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  Peter,  trying  not  to  sound  impressed. 

The  little  man  began  his  cackling  laugh  again.  He  stopped  abrubtly  when  th 
waitress  placed  his  beer  before  him.  As  Peter  lifted  his  cocktail  to  drink,  the  little 
man  raised  the  beer  and  barked  "Prost! "  before  gulping  half  the  mug's  content. 

"How  do  you  know  I  work  for  Kendall  Advertising?"  Peter  asked  again. 

"It's  only  a  matter  of  being  observant,"  explained  the  little  man.  "I  am  ob- 
servant." 

He  chuckled  slightly,  wheezed,  and  then  took  another  gulp  of  beer.  Then  he 
studied  Peter  with  a  gaze  that  either  was  serious,  or  feined  seriousness. 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  know  where  you  work.  You  want  to  know  why  I 
so  rudely  invited  myself  to  sit  with  you.  You  think  I  am  a  nosy  bastard." 

The  little  man's  eyes  bulged  as  he  swigged  the  dregs  of  his  beer.  "I  am  in  suit  e< ' 
he  snapped.  "I  am  leaving." 

He  stood  and  placed  his  pipe,  which  was  still  smoking,  in  his  pocket.  He  stare 
at  Peter  for  a  moment  and  then  spoke  softly: 

"There  was  once  a  Chinese  philosopher  who  had  a  magnificently  lifelike  dreai 
in  which  he  was  a  butterfly.  And  from  the  time  he  had  that  dream  on,  he  was  never 
sure  that  he  wasn't  really  a  butterfly  dreaming  that  he  was  a  Chinese  philosopher." 

The  little  man  walked  solemnly  away,  but  as  he  left  the  bar  room,  he  began  t< 
snigger.  He  was  cackling  once  more  as  he  stepped  into  the  street. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Peter  was  becoming  acutely  aware  of  his  state  of 
mind  as  he  drifted  into  sleep.  He  lay  in  bed,  wondering  about  the  stranger  in  the  bai 
But  soon  he  was  no  longer  thinking  of  the  little  man.  Instead,  he  held  a  vivid  image 
his  mind.  There  was  an  empty  table  which  Peter  had  seen  somewhere  before,  althom 
he  could  not  remember  when.  A  rippling  grain  shone  in  the  surface  of  the  table's  da 
wood.  Very  gradually,  the  tabled  softened.  It  resembled  melting  plastic  yet  it  retain 
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its  wooden  texture.  For  no  reason  at  all,  Peter  heard  the  word  "snowflake."  He 
smiled,  then  suddenly  stirred  and  realized  that  he  was  not  yet  entirely  asleep.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes,  he  could  still  see  the  misty  square  of  grey  that  was  the  window 
on  the  far  side  of  his  room. 

Peter  closed  his  eyes  again.  He  heard  a  gentle  but  distinctly  male  voice  and  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  pin  striking  a  hollow  metal  surface.  A  man  of  about  thirty  was 
showing  Peter  a  diecast  metal  ship.  The  ship  modeller  hada  soft  voice  and  enunciated 
very  precisely.  His  mannerisms  reflected  the  painstaking  care  of  his  hobby.  Peter  had 
visited  that  man,  a  friend  of  his  father,  years  ago.  He  had  had  no  recollection  of  the 
incident  until  now.  The  memory  came  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Sleep  was  beginning  to  overcome  Peter.  Now  he  saw  a  group  of  women,  middle 
aged  and  older,  sitting  in  a  sun-filled  room.  The  wallpaper  had  a  flower  design.  The 
ladies  sat  around  in  a  circle  and  on  a  table  between  them  were  dishes  of  olives,  celery, 
cheese  and  nuts.  The  group  spoke  of  trivia  in  giggling  voices.  Gradually  the  dishes 
emptied.  But  Peter  still  saw  the  various  foods.  As  the  women  ate,  they  turned  into 
structures  made  of  vegetable  parts:  cauliflower  heads,  arms  of  celery,  olives  instead 
of  eyes.  Their  speech  first  became  incoherant  and  then  fused  into  a  noise  which  was 
only  half  human.  Peter  remembered  nothing  more. 

Tony  didn't  really  classify  as  a  good  friend.  But  Peter  felt  the  need  to  speak  to 
iomeone  and  Tony  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  graphics  department.  So  now,  much 
o  his  own  surprise,  Peter  was  discussing  his  deepest  fears  with  a  person  he  didn't 
:now  terribly  well. 

"Maybe  you  just  need  a  break,"  Tony  suggested.  "Talk  to  J.K.  about  it." 

"You  know  I  can't  do  that,"  Peter  smiled.  "What  would  I  say?  'Sir,  for  no 
articular  reason,  I  can  no  longer  think  straight.  I  have  terrifying  dreams  at  night 
nd  my  days  are  flooded  with  a  lot  of  irrelevent  memories.  But  don't  worry  about 
.  All  I  need  is  a  week  off.  I'll  be  a  new  man  when  I  return.'  Except  J.K.  wouldn't 
e  too  hot  on  letting  n  -eturn." 

Peter  paused  to  light  a  cigarette. 

"I  noticed  you've  been  smoking  more  lately,"  said  Tony.  "You  chain  smoked 
trough  last  week's  department  meeting.  You  were  trembling." 

"Oh,  the  department  meeting,"  Peter  recalled  with  an  empty  chuckle.  "I  didn't 
low  what  was  happening.  J.K.'s  voice  was  droning  on  and  then  suddenly  I  couldn't 
ink  where  I  was.  I  just  lost  my  frame  of  reference,  I  was  sitting  in  a  sterile  confer- 
ee room  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  funny  faces  I'd  never  seen  before.  It  was  like  .  .  . 
i    ippose  you  had  never  seen  a  human  being  and  then  suddenly  you  were  transported 
the  conference  room  of  Kendall  Advertising.  I  was  terrified." 

Peter  could  see  that  Tony  was  studying  him  very  carefully,  so  he  felt  obligated 
*  reassure  his  associate : 

1      "Say,  listen,  I've  sort  of  exaggerated.  I'm  not  really  losing  my  mind.  It's  just 
tit  ...  If  I  did,  I'd  want  to  warn  someone  in  advance.  But  don't  worry,  I'm  trying 
t'take  it  easy.  I'd,  er,  appreciate  it  if  you  didn't  mention  this  to  anyone  else." 
"Of  course,"  said  Tony. 
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Peter  was  weary  of  the  morning's  banal  rituals.  He  shuddered  as  the  pot  of 
boiling  water  whistled.  Its  insistant  cry  reminded  him  too  much  of  an  alarm  clock 
Spreading  oleomargarine  on  a  piece  of  almost-burnt  toast,  he  smiled.  He  recalled 
one  of  last  night's  dreams. 

The  air  about  him  was  moist  and  dense,  almost  solid.  Peter  was  in  the  back- 
yard of  the  suburban  residence  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  childhood.  He  sat 
on  a  large  wooden  board.  Four  people  were  carrying  him.  His  parents  were  in  the 
rear  and  at  the  front  corners  were  his  sister  and  a  friend  who  used  to  catch  frogs 
with  Peter  in  the  swamp.  Peter  could  hear  his  own  breathing  distinctly.  It  was 
amplified  and  seemed  to  be  coming  through  tubing  of  some  sort. 

Then  his  frame  of 'reference  changed.  He  was  no  longer  watching  the  scene  . 
from  the  board.  Instead  he  was  observing  it  from  a  detached  view.  The  four  were 
carrying  him  up  the  wooden  back  porch  and  into  the  house.  Peter  was  wearing  a 
bright  blue  skindiver's  suit.  Suddenly  the  dream  focused  on  the  head  of  that  suit. 
Peter  knew  he  was  inside,  but  he  could  not  see  himself,  only  a  glare  flashing  from 
the  facemask.  Then  the  dream  ended. 

The  little  old  man  chortled  when  Peter  sat  down  at  this  table.  His  eyes 
flickered  merrily  as  he  lit  a  bowl  of  stale  tobacco  in  his  full  bent  pipe. 

"Your  problem,"  he  began,  "is  that  you  are  a  loner.  You  should  not  come  t< 
second  class  bars  and  sit  with  people  who  disturb  you,  but  who  at  least  know  you 
You  should  be  taking  a  fine  young  lady  out  to  dinner  somewhere:  a  woman  with  z 
true  love  for  the  arts.  Ballet,  although  that  might  be  a  trifle  too  elite  for  you.  But 
painting  -  -  certainly  the  Dutch  Masters.  In  a  more  modern  vein  Chagall  or  Rousse;, 
but  nothing  too  avant-garde.  Do  Dali.  That  would  disturb  you.  Dali  strikes  too  clo 
to  home." 

"I  really  don't  understand  you,"  sighed  Peter. 

"I  might  agree  with  you,"  the  man  responded,  "depending  upon  what  you 
mean.  You  understand  what  I  am  talking  about.  You  just  don't  know  how  I  know 
what  I  know.  And  although  you  know  that  you  don't  know  how  I  know  what  I 
know,  you  can't  begin  to  know  how  to  know  how  I  know  what  I  know.  Some 
German  theologian  observed  that  even  if  a  lion  could  speak  auf  Deutsch,  no  one 
would  understand  him,  simply  because  he  is  a  Hon.  To  understand  how  I've  learne 
what  1  have,  you  would  have  to  be  me.  You  are  not  me,  so  there  is  no  sense  in  me 
even  trying  to  explain  myself  to  you." 

"You're  a  pretentious  fool,"  Peter  said  quietly. 

The  little  man  cackled  and  then  looked  at  Peter  with  sober  intensity:  "Pre- 
tentious fools  have  a  lot  more  fun  than  the  straight -forward  and  sterile  souls  who 
delude  themselves  into  thinking  they  have  a  direction  in  life.  I  don't  know  about  )J 
but  I  can't  pay  the  rent  on  my  existence  forever,  so  I'm  making  the  best  of  it  whil 
I  can."  His  voice  changed  to  a  shout.  "Waitress,  bring  me  more  drink!" 


Peter  cursed  himself  as  he  fumbled  for  his  keys.  It  was  3:30  in  the  morning. 
He  felt  nothing,  but  his  breath  seemed  heavy  and  he  smelled  liquor  each  time  he 
exhaled.  He  finally  found  the  proper  key,  took  several  ineffectual  stabs  at  the  lock 
before  successfully  slipping  it  in,  turned  the  key,  and  gained  access  to  his  apartment 
by  sliding  his  entire  body  along  the  width  of  the  door  and  into  the  living  room.  He 
promptly  lit  a  cigarette  and  strode  to  the  bar,  where  he  mixed  a  drink,  guffawing 
at  the  redundant  nature  of  this  act. 

Peter  entered  the  living  room  again  and  switched  on  his  stereo.  He  then  threw 
himself  onto  his  sofa,  straightened  up  indignantly  for  a  moment,  placed  his  glass  on 
the  coffee  table,  and  licked  spilled  bourbon  off  his  fingers. 

"Ah,"  purred  Peter  when  the  music  began.  Peter  was  fond  of  the  second 
movement  of  Beethoven's  ninth.  But  as  the  piece  began,  Peter  became  aware  of  a 
frightening  perception.  He  was  not  simply  hearing  the  music.  He  was  seeing  it. 

The  music  began  as  two  lightning-like  streaks  followed  by  a  pair  of  tympany 
beats  that  became  large  black  dots,  then  another,  slightly  thicker  streak.  There  was 
a  brief  pause  before  a  feverish  pattern  of  crawling  liquid  came  to  Peter's  mind.  It 
was  like  streams  of  rain  on  a  window,  flowing  downward  in  symetrical  lines  at  a 
45  degree  angle,  then  somehow  jumping  up  before  drifting  downward  again.  The 
little  streams  grew  in  intensity,  gaining  momentum. 

Peter  was  about  to  cry  out  when  the  pattern  was  relieved  by  a  pair  of  soft 
yclical  figures.  The  intensity  returned  however,  when  a  series  of  patterns  arched 
[uickly  upward  and  then  returned  to  their  original  level.  A  gently  swirling  image 
ollowed,  but  these  curling  lines  broke  into  distinct  figures  which  first  appeared 
oldly  and  then  were  mimicked  by  lighter  patterns.  This  exchange  trailed  off  into 
n  upward  flowing  motion  followed  by  a  series  of  echoes  in  which  one  image  bounced 
ff  another.  Then  Peter  saw  the  crawling  liquid  again.  Its  intensity  grew. 

"What's  happening?"  Peter  bellowed.  The  zig-zagging  lines  began  to  strike 
him  in  regularly  repeating  blows.  He  was  not  merely  seeing  the  music;  he  was 
eling  it  as  well.  It  struck  at  his  insides  so  that  he  could  not  combat  it  with  his 
)dy.  He  threw  himself  from  the  sofa,  overturning  the  coffee  table.  His  entire 
)dy  hit  the  floor  in  one  blow.  His  face  had  landed  squarely  on  the  floor,  but 
was  more  stunned  than  pained.  He  rose  as  quickly  as  possible  and  shut  off 
■>  stereo. 

Peter  stared  at  his  reflection  in  the  bathroom  mirror  for  over  five  minutes 
fore  he  began  talking  to  it: 

"A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Peter  Barnes,  esquire.  Too  bad  psychiatric  care 
BO  expensive.  Are  you  confused?  Does  orange  sound  too  loud?  What  color  is  the 
t  te  of  steak?  What  do  your  fingers  see  when  they  pick  up  a  pen?" 

Peter's  forehead  displayed  a  bluish  bump.  He  needed  a  shave.  Both  is  nostrils 
v:e  caked  with  blood  and  the  stubble  of  beard  on  his  upper  Up  and  either  side 
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of  his  mouth  was  stained  with  brownish  red.  He  walked  gingerly  to  the  kitchen. 
His  ankle  was  slightly  twisted  and  both  shins  felt  bruised.  He  clutched  an  aching  r 

Peter  opened  the  refrigerator  and  reached  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  As  he  began 
opening  the  plastic  wrapper,  he  felt  sure  he  had  gone  through  the  motions  before 
But  when?  Every  day.  Today?  Perhaps  he'd  already  eaten  breakfast.  He  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair  winced,  and  placed  the  bread  back  in  the  refrigerator.  He1 
wasn't  hungry.  He  stared  at  the  shelves  in  the  icebox  for  a  moment,  mesmerized  1 
the  sterile  geometry  of  the  almost-empty  refrigerator.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  he  w; 
in  the  wrong  place.  He  wasn't  sure  the  apartment  even  belonged  to  him.  And  thei 
was  something  intense  about  the  atmosphere.  Peter  felt  totally  disoriented.  In  thi 
apartment  house  there  was  an  immeasurable  flow  of  activity  above  him  and  belov 
him.  The  world  outside  of  the  building  was  incomprehendible  complex,  millions 
of  dramas.  Peter  felt  helpless,  floating  randomly  through  this  immense  sea  of 
meaningless  activity. 

He  sat  down,  placed  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  pulled  it  out,  and  tossed  it 
upon  the  kitchen  table.  He  stared  at  the  cigarette.  Peter  did  not  know  how  much 
time  had  passed  before  he  finally  picked  it  up  again  and  lit  it.  As  he  inhaled,  he 
became  suddenly  sensitive  to  the  beating  of  his  heart.  It  was  growing  in  intensity. 
He  coughed  and  leapt  to  his  feet.  He  could  feel  his  heartbeat  in  his  chest,  in  his 
temples,  at  his  wrists. 

Peter  wanted  out.  He  did  not  understand  what  had  brought  on  his  fear.  He 
was  not  even  sure  what  he  was  afraid  of.  But  he  had  to  respond  to  his  terror  imm  - 
iately.  He  ran  from  the  kitchen,  grabbed  a  coat  from  the  closet  by  the  door,  and 
dashed  out  of  his  apartment. 

Old,  ruined  men  should  sit  alone  on  park  benches,  thought  Peter.  Not  me. 
But  here  it  was  quiet.  No  one  came  near  this  corner  of  the  park.  Fences  shielded  te 
on  two  sides,  and  trees  provided  further  sanctuary.  They  were  half-sleeping  autur. 
trees,  but  they  still  provided  a  buffer. 

The  little  man  wasn't  completely  wrong.  Peter  did  need  someone  to  be  clo; 
to.  That  was  a  factor  in  his  problem,  but  so  was  his  job,  his  lifestyle.  There  was  n 
use  in  talking  to  a  psychiatrist.  Peter  did  not  want  to  hear  all  about  his  own  child 
hood  guilt  feelings.  A  dogmatic  Freudian  would  be  happy  to  dismiss  the  entire 
affair  as  a  sexual  matter.  But  no  .  .  . 

Peter  thought  of  Claudia.  His  relationship  with  Claudia  had  probably  been 
too  physical.  She  was  German,  so  they  didn't  relate  to  each  other  through  langua 
that  much.  The  whole  thing  would  have  been  fine,  but  Claudia  was  very  free  or 
very  loose,  depending  on  one's  standards.  On  any  given  night,  she  had  five  men  p  si 
her,  at  least  two  of  whom  did  so  successfully.  Strangely  enough,  Peter  didn't  get 
jealous.  He  grew  bored  instead. 

But  sitting  in  the  park,  Peter  was  not  so  moved  by  the  memory  of  Claudia 
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as  by  the  whimsical  memory  of  where  he  met  her.  He  had  gone  to  the  Niirnburger 
zoo  with  Jim,  an  American  friend  who  was  really  quite  dull,  but  had  nonetheless 
achieved  the  status  of  a  ladies'  man  among  a  group  of  German  Gymnasium  students 


"Claudia  says  you're  einmalig,"  Jim  told  Peter  while  Claudia's  attention  was 
elsewhere.  Peter  searched  his  memory  for  the  meaning  of  einmalig.  Boring?  Maybe 
it  meant  he  had  a  one-track  mind. 

"Does  she  mean  that  positively?"  he  asked,  trying  to  conceal  his  ignorance. 

"Well,  she  just  thinks  you're  einmalig,  man.  You're  something  that  doesn't 
happen  all  the  time." 

Peter's  later  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  Claudia  considered  him 
einmalig  was  severely  impaired  when  the  couple  reached  the  orangutan  cage. 
Peter  was  sure  that  he  would  remember  that  orangutan  long  after  he  had  forgotten 
Claudia  and  Jim. 

The  orangutan's  appearance  consisted  of  a  terrifying  combination  of  human 
and  apelike  qualities.  The  bare,  dark  grey  face  sported  a  shispy  orange  van  dyke. 
Unlike  most  orangutans,  this  animal  bore  a  long,  shaggy  coat  which  hung  like 
seaweed  from  his  arms  and  fell  in  ripples  to  the  floor  of  the  cage.  He  had  learned 
how  to  amuse  spectators.  He  circled  the  cage  in  a  slow  shuffle,  holding  a  branch 
of  leaves  over  his  head  as  a  grotesque  crown.  For  some  reason,  Peter  could  not 
stop  staring  at  the  ape.  It  circled  about  as  shadows  of  bars  formed  a  symetrical 
pattern  on  the  floor  beneath. 

"Ein  Geist!"  squealed  a  pair  of  children.  "Ein  Geist!"  It  was  true.  This 
shuffling  creature  which  seemed  to  flow  into  the  floor  could  easily  have  been 
an  apparition. 

"Dreams,"  said  the  little  man,  "May  very  well  be  a  form  of  transcendence. 
The  soul  literally  leaves  the  body.  You  can't  disprove  it.  Every  time  you  enter 
:he  Land  of  Nod,  sleep  ushers  your  spirit  away  to  another  and  equally  real  existence 
should  someone  abruptly  wake  you,  the  spirit  must  cease  its  activity  and  rush  back 
o  the  physical  body.  So  the  dream  ends." 

"You  don't  honestly  believe  that,"  Peter  responded.  He  sipped  his  bourbon 
autiously,  shuddering  at  the  memory  of  last  night's  incident. 

"Nor  do  I  disbelieve  it,"  stated  the  other.  "The  men's  room  over  there  is 
iresently  unnoccupied.  A  green  apple  some  six  feet  in  diameter  sits  on  the  men's 
oom  floor.  As  soon  as  any  living  being  enters  the  room,  it  disappears.  Can  you  dis- 
rove  that  thesis?" 

Peter  once  would  have  considered  such  speculations  to  be  childish.  But  now 
e  was  no  longer  certain.  He  said  nothing. 

"Is  this  table  cloth  blue?"  asked  the  little  man. 
"Yes,  it's  blue,"  Peter  sighed. 

"It  is  very  presumptuous  of  you  to  say  that  it  is  blue.  You  would  be  even 
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more  presumptuous  to  deny  my  apple  hypothesis.  You  see,  the  color  that  you 
call  blue  I  see  as  the  color  you  call  green,  or  perhaps  red.  But  all  my  life  I  have 
called  that  color  blue  even  though  I  perceive  it  differently  than  you.  Similarly, 
blueberries  tastes  to  me  as  shrimp  tastes  to  you.  But  I  call  your  shrimp  taste  the 
taste  of  blueberries." 

Peter  stared  into  the  little  man's  lively  eyes:  "You  seem  to  spend  an  awful 
lot  of  time  entertaining  ideas  that  are  useless.  Even  if  I  understood  what  you're 
saying  and  even  if  it  was  true,  you  can't  apply  it  to  anything." 

"It  applies  to  you!"  shouted  the  other.  He  continued  in  a  softer  voice.  "The 
ultimate  extension  of  what  I'm  saying  is  that  you  have  no  need  to  worry  about 
losing  your  mind.  How  can  you  loose  something  that  you  never  had  a  hold  on? 
There  is  no  absolute  proof,  indeed  not  even  any  convincing  arguement,  which  cou 
pursuade  you  that  your  waking  life  is  any  more  real  than  your  dream  life.  Further 
more,  human  perception  is  so  relative  that  judgements  about  insanity  are  meaning 
less.  For  all  you  know,  neither  of  us  understand  what  the  other  is  saying.  We  are 
both  making  noises  which  bear  meaning  only  to  ourselves  and  the  nature  of  our 
existences  fools  us  into  thinking  that  we  are  communicating." 

"Stop  it,"  Peter  snapped.  "I  don't  know  why  I  come  here.  I  don't  know 
why  I  let  you  torture  me  like  this." 

He  rose.  For  the  first  time,  the  little  man  looked  hurt.  Peter  walked  silently 
off,  leaving  his  unfinished  bourbon  behind.  He  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  table 
when  the  little  man  burst  into  a  spasm  of  cackling  laughter  which  was  even  more 
resonant  than  usual. 

Peter  sat  by  an  ocean  inlet.  Dunes  resembling  waves  of  land  blocked  his 
view  of  the  sea.  He  could  only  see  the  long  tidal  pool  before  him,  which  trailed 
out  to  the  ocean  through  a  maze  of  lumpy  dunes.  The  pond's  surface  was  so  smoo 
that  the  water  could  have  passed  for  semi-precious  stone.  A  little  too  dark  to  be 
lapis  lazuli,  thought  Peter,  but  still  quite  beautiful.  Beyond  the  pond  were  the 
dunes  and  beyond  the  dunes,  only  sound:  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  waves  crashii, 
the  cry  of  gulls.  All  this  beneath  a  cloudless  sky. 

When  Peter  turned  to  face  inland,  he  gasped.  He  was  not  sure  how  he  had 
come  to  the  pond,  but  he  must  have  done  so  without  noticing  the  terrain  behind 
him.  The  land  consisted  of  large,  rolling  hills.  Those  nearest  the  water  bore  tall 
grass,  while  the  uppermost  hills  displayed  orange-red  fields  of  poppies.  The  hills 
were  quite  steep,  but  not  as  steep  as  the  tall  face  of  cliff  which  rose  above  them. 
At  the  top  of  the  escarpment  sat  a  small  village.  The  buildings  were  too  far  away 
to  distinguish  clearly.  They  appeared  to  be  made  of  white  clay. 

The  magnitude  of  the  landscape,  which  rose  quickly  to  an  amazing  height 
that  Peter  could  not  estimate  in  quantitative  terms,  put  him  in  awe.  Yet  there  was 
no  one  around,  nothing  to  fear.  This  strange  land  was  undeniably  beautiful.  Peter 
sat  for  hours,  listening  to  the  gulls  and  tasting  the  salt  air. 
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The  landscape  vanished  without  warning.  Peter  stood  before  his  apartment 
door,  reluctant  to  enter.  He  finally  stepped  cautiously  into  the  living  room.  He 
closed  the  door.  As  the  door  shut,  a  small,  humming  sound  began.  Peter  tried  to 
ignore  the  sound,  but  halfway  to  his  bedroom,  he  perceived  the  noise  as  a  sharp 
ringing  in  his  ears.  The  noise  made  him  see  concentric  circles  which  shimmered 
with  each  sound  vibration. 

Peter  dashed  to  his  roomand  slammed  the  door.  The  silence  of  his  bedroom 
was  absolute,  Peter  walked  to  his  wall  mirror  and  glanced  inside.  Immediately,  the 
ringing  began  again.  It  soon  changed  to  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  The  voice  was 
fast,  frantic,  babbling.  Its  words  were  unintelligible.  Peter  shuddered  and  grabbed 
his  temples  when  he  saw  his  reflection.  Instead  of  eyes,  his  face  displayed  two  silver 
elipses  which  stared  blankly  at  him. 

The  babbling  increased.  Peter  gazed  about,  looking  for  its  source.  He  stood 
frozen  and  screamed  when  he  found  it.  Next  to  the  mirror,  imbedded  in  the  wall, 
was  a  human  mouth.  The  mouth's  unnaturally  red  Hps  moved  incessantly,  periodically 
exposing  crooked,  rotting  teeth.  Peter  could  not  understand  what  the  hideous  mouth 
was  saying,  but  the  babble  seemed  directed  at  him.  The  mouth  opened  wider,  seem- 
ingly increasing  its  size,  and  cried  out  louder.  Peter  shrieked  and  threw  a  fist  at  the 
mouth. 

He  awoke,  covered  with  sweat.  It  was  3:30.  The  dream  had  been  so  impossible. 
Yet  Peter  had  never  had  a  more  convincing  vision.  Grotesque,  incredible,  yet  lifelike. 
The  beautiful  ocean  inlet  had  also  been  quite  vivid.  But  the  image  of  the  mouth 
was  shattering.  Peter  spoke  aloud,  trembling: 

"Oh  God  .  .  .  This  life  of  mine  makes  no  sense  to  me  at  all.  Maybe  I  should 
destroy  myself.  But  what  would  happen  then?  This  is  the  only  existence  I've 
jot."  He  was  beginning  to  shout.  "This  is  the  ONLY  EXISTENCE  I'VE  GOT  AND 
'M  LOSING  ALL  MY  CONTROL  OVER  IT!" 


As  Peter  left  the  office  for  lunch,  Tony  offered  him  a  cigarette. 

"No  thanks,"  he  said.  "I'm  trying  to  cut  down." 

"That's  good,"  Tony  responded.  "Things  going  smoother  lately?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Peter  thoughtfully.  He  smiled.  "A  lot  smoother." 

Peter  stepped  outside  and  turned  the  corner.  He  stood  still  long  enough  to 
ght  a  cigarette.  All  morning  long  he  had  felt  an  inexplicable  nervousness,  a  feeling 
lat  the  entire  office  building  was  somehow  threatening  him.  He  had  to  get  out. 
ut  he  had  managed  to  appear  relaxed.  Now  he  had  an  hour  free  to  try  to  analyze 
is  strange  feelings. 

A  dog  followed  Peter.  The  animal  had  small  eyes  and  a  distinct  cleavage  in 
le  center  of  its  head.  Its  body  was  long  and  dark.  At  first  Peter  paid  no  attention 
>  it.  He  looked  instead  at  the  criss-crossing  patterns  of  fire  escapes  on  the  buildings 
the  sidestreet  he  was  walking  on.  But  glancing  back,  he  noticed  that  the  dog's  eyes 
;re  like  those  of  a  snake.  The  groove  down  the  animal's  head  enhanced  its 
akelike  appearance. 
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Peter  turned  a  corner  sharply  and  strode  ahead.  He  looked  to  see  if  the  dog  ws 
still  following.  It  was,  shifting  its  weight  in  lizard-like  motions.  Now  Peter  moved 
faster,  wondering  what  he  would  see  next.  He  almost  broke  into  a  run  at  the  next 
corner,  catching  a  last  glimpse  of  the  animal.  Its  coat  was  scaly.  The  dog  was 
panting,  and  Peter  could  not  say  for  certain  that  it  did  not  have  a  forked  tongue. 

I've  got  to  get  to  my  apartment,  thought  Peter  as  he  entered  the  subway  static . 
There  was  no  rational  thought  behind  this  decision,  merely  an  urge  which  Peter  cou 
neither  explain  nor  combat.  Two  men  sat  in  the  token  booth,  one  addressing  the 
other.  The  speaker  continued  while  he  mechanically  gave  Peter  his  token  and  changi 

"So  when  the  police  came,  they  found  out  she  had  gouged  out  her  kid's  eyes 
with  a  spoon.  I  think  she  killed  herself  before  the  trial  was  over." 

Waiting  for  his  train,  Peter  decided  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  sensory  over- 
load. He  could  no  longer  sort  out  all  the  imput  which  his  life  compelled  him  to  deal 
with.  He  jumped  when  a  train  pulled  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform.  In  the 
car  directly  across  from  Peter  sat  the  little  man,  pulling  on  his  briar  pipe  and  staring 
with  his  mad  eyes  at  the  empty  seat  across  from  him.  Peter  yelled  and  waved  to 
catch  his  attention,  but  a  wall  of  rushing  windows  obstructed  him.  His  train  had 
arrived. 

Peter  shook  his  head  as  he  sat  down.  He  stared  at  the  floor  to  avoid  seeing 
others.  He  glanced  up  occasionally.  An  emaciated  young  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  car  periodically  nodded  into  unconsciousness.  At  one  station  a  blind  man 
entered  the  car,  finding  his  seat  with  a  red-tipped  cane.  Suburban  women,  wearing 
oversized  sunglasses  and  resembling  French  poodles  in  clown  suits,  pointed  and 
chortled  amongst  one  another. 

When  Peter  stepped  off  at  his  station,  he  glanced  back  to  see  the  man  he  had 
been  sitting  next  to.  The  man  was  small,  hairy,  and  aging.  He  smoked  a  pipe. 

"That's  impossible,"  Peter  whispered  to  himself. 

Peter  no  longer  had  much  sense  of  time,  so  he  was  not  sure  how  long  he  stare 
at  his  apartment  door  before  entering.  He  paused  again  in  the  living  room.  The  doo 
to  his  room  was  ajar.  The  sight  of  it  made  his  pulse  leap.  He  trembled  until  he  coulc 
feel  the  flesh  on  his  face  shaking  and  sweating. 

He  knew  why  he  had  come  to  the  apartment. 

Peter  threw  himself  against  the  bedroom  door  and  landed  inside  on  his  knees 
He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  ears  and  squeezed  his  eyelids  together,  crying  with  a 
sob  that  repeatedly  broke  into  a  loud  moan.  From  the  wall  next  to  the  mirror  a 
human  mouth  babbled  at  Peter. 
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Desert 


The  wind  moans 
as  it  blows  the  sand 
over  the  rattlesnake  desert, 
moulding  tiny  stone  roses 
out  of  the  red  dust. 


Late  that  night,  spilling 
oil-flame  on  the  dry  earth, 
he  left  his  room  through  the  open 
window.  His  brothers  slept  there  too 
and  he  couldn't  sleep  for  the  smell. 
So  he  left,  searching  for  clear  air 
to  fill  his  lungs 
(or  so  he  told  me, 

and  he  was  never  one  to  be  accurate 

with  memories.  Once, 

he  said  he  had  fallen 

fifty  feet,  after  loosening  his  grip 

on  a  cable,  attached 

to  a  hill-top  tree) 

But,  as  he  walked,  breathing  the  night  air, 

he  knew  where  he  was  going 

and  followed  the  path  until, 

rounding  a  final  grove, 

he  saw  it:  the  open  mouth 

of  the  mine,  dark 

even  in  the  surrounding  shade. 

It  was  his  father's  mine;  no, 

I  mean  his  father  had  worked  there. 

(the  old  man  told  stories 

about  that  too:  mine  fever,  the  company 

stores,  the  cave-ins)  Now,  with  the  trees 

bunched  at  his  back,  the  boy 

stopped,  remembering  his  father. 

Then,  suddenly, 

a  rat  ran  from  the  hole. 

"Rats  flee  at  the  smell  of  gas, 

quicker  than  people",  his  father  had  said. 

Remembering  that,  he  started 

and  dropped  the  lamp,  spilling  the  hot  coal-oil. 

After  a  while,  he  looked  up: 

the  air  was  clear  and  the  stars 

shone  quietly,  bright  enough 

for  him  to  walk  home 

without  his  father's  lantern. 
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Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  UPI:  Almost  two 
hundred  men  are  gathering  here  this 
morning  to  search  south  of  the  city 
for  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  ban- 
ker reported  missing  yesterday. 
Policemen,  firemen,  volunteers,  and 
twenty  members  of  the  Mountain  Rescue 
Association  are  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation. Virginia  Gretna,  18,  was  reported 
missing  late  yesterday  afternoon 
by  her  father  when  she  did  not 
return  home  from  school. 

Late  last  night  National  Parks  Of- 
ficials reported  to  Gatlinburg  Police 
that  they  had  found  the  Gretna  car 
abandoned  in  a  densely  wooded  section 
of  the  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
southwest  of  the  city.  A  mobile  radio 
unit  was  dispatched  to  the  location  in 
preparation  for  today's  search  of  over 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  mountain 
and  forest. 

Commenting  on  a  statement  given  the 
press  earlier  this  morning,  Gatlinburg 
Police  Chief  E.T.  Morgan  said:  "Her 
(Gretna's)  car  was  driven  into  the  woods 
and  parked;  then  the  distributor  cap  was 
taken  out  of  the  engine.  We  think  we 
can  assume  she  wouldn't  do  that,  so  the 
logical  explanation  seems  to  be  kidnapping 
or  rape.  We're  looking  for  clues  to 
what  happened  as  much  as  for  the  girl 
herself." 

The  entire  search  is  being  organ- 
ized by  the  Mountain  Rescue  Association. 
Twenty  members  of  this  group,  which  has 
organized  many  rescue  operations  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  were  flown  in  over  the 
night.  Their  ten  thousand  dollar  base 
fee,  which  includes  the  rental  of  radio 
equipment,  is  being  paid  by  Mr.  Gretna. 


Virginia  Gretna's  yellow  plastic  alarm  clock  woke  her  up  at  6:30  on  the  mon 
ing  of  March  8,  1971,  just  as  it  had  every  morning  (including  Sunday)  since  her 
Christmas  break  had  ended  January  5.  As  was  her  habit,  she  lifted  herself  up  and 
pushed  in  the  tiny  brass  button  on  the  back  of  the  clock,  and  collapsed  back  into 
her  pillow.  The  clock's  loud  ticking  kept  her  from  sleep,  and  so  achieved  its  purpos 
to  spite  her.  She  couldn't  bear  electric  clocks;  they  seemed  to  dare  her  to  shut  off 
the  alarm  and  He  back  -  she  would  always  fall  asleep.  Old  electric  clocks  were  all 
right,  though.  Everyone  has  an  old  electric  clock  in  some  drawer  in  his  house  that 
he  doesn't  use  because  it  makes  more  noise  than  a  coffee  grinder.  But  that's  just 
what  Virginia  wanted  -  noise  without  the  awful  responsibility  of  winding  the  damn 
thing  every  day.  But  old,  noisy  electric  clocks  rarely  kept  good  time  -  and  you  can' 
set  the  alarm  very  accurately,  so  Virginia  usually  wound  her  clock  every  night  befo 
crawling  into  bed.  Still,  an  accurate  noisy  electric  clock  was  quite  a  find. 

6:45  and  Virginia  was  brushing  her  teeth.  7:15  and  breakfast  -  orange  juice, 
scrambled  eggs  and  toast  -  was  ready.  She  came  down  the  stairs  and  sat  down  at  th< 
breakfast  room  table  with  her  parents,  Mr.  "Bob"  Gretna,  the  "big-time",  little-tim 
banker,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Lee  Gretna,  a  sweet  as  homemade  southern  apple  pie, 
southern  belle  has-been. 

"Mom,  do  we  have  to  have  eggs  every  morning?" 

"Yes,  Dahlin'.  They're  good  for  you.  They  give  you  calcium." 

"Calcium  makes  you  old.  Makes  your  bones  brittle." 

Mr.  Gretna  laid  down  his  paper  just  long  enough  to  lay  down  the  law: 

"Young  lady,  if  you  can't  say  something  pleasant,  don't  say  anything.  I 
won't  have  your  lack  of  respect  for  your  mother  ruin  my  breakfast." 

Defeated  so  early  in  the  morning,  Virginia  resigned  herself  to  self-pity  and 
playing  at  re-arranging  the  food  on  her  plate  with  a  fork.  For  a  while  she  listened 
to  her  parents  chatting  their  way  through  the  meal: 

"What  are  you  -  slurp  -  going  to  do  today,  honey?" 

"Well,  this  morning  ah've  got  to  go  to  my  bridge  club,  and  this  afternoon  tha 
missionary  from  Africa  is  speaking  at  the  church.  He's  supposed  to  be  just  fascinati 
"May  I  be  excused?  I  need  to  get  to  school  early." 
"Yes,  Dahlin'.  Drive  carefully." 

She  was  kissed  by  two  pairs  of  coffee-wet  Hps,  took  her  books  and  left  in  the 

car. 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  UPI:  Volunteers, 
Fire  and  Police  officials  returned 
home  to  their  wives  and  families 
last  night  at  the  end  of  a  three 
day  search  for  Virginia  Gretna  thirty 
miles  southwest  of  this  city.  The 


search  was  called  off  yesterday 
afternoon  when  evidence  was  found 
that  the  girl  was  no  longer  in  the 
area. 

The  three  day  search  was  one  of 
the  largest  ever  organized  in  the 
Smokey  Mountains.  Searchers  on  the 
ground  were  aided  by  helicopters  and 
light  planes,  both  supplied  by  the 
Air  Force.  Saturday  afternoon  Air 
Force  planes  took  infra-red  photographs 
of  the  entire  area,  sensitive  and 
detailed  enough  to  detect  any  large, 
warm-blooded  animal.  These  photographs, 
having  been  relayed  to  the  organizers 
of  the  search,  played  a  large  part  in 
determining  the  areas  where  the  girl 
would  most  likely  be  found. 

Gatlinburg  Police  Chief  E.T. 
Morgan  commented  on  Miss  Gretna's 
status:  "Although  we  didn't  find  the 
girl,  we  did  find  evidence  which  has 
convinced  both  this  department  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gretna  that  she  was  taken 
out  of  the  area.  At  this  point,  all 
we  can  really  do  is  sit  back  and  wait. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  sustain  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  kidnapped,  but 
until  the  parents  are  notified  in 
some  way,  there's  very  little  the 
police  can  do.  Right  now  we're  just 
groping  around  in  the  dark." 

Newspapers  in  the  area  are  printing 
pictures  of  the  girl  with  pleas  written 
by  her  parents  to  anyone  who  might  have 
some  information. 

On  Tuesday,  March  12,  1971,  George  Hepsey  bought  a  copy  of  The  Gatlinburg 
.eporter  from  a  small  green  metal  box  outside  of  a  diner  where  he  sometimes  ate 
reakfast.  Usually  he  read  the  paper  as  he  ate,  but  on  this  particular  morning  the 
dx  was  empty  when  he  arrived,  so  he  had  to  read  the  menu  over  and  over  again  as 
5  waited  for  his  food.  On  his  way  out,  he  bought  a  paper  and  took  it  to  the  apart - 
ent  he  shared  with  a  friend,  Doug  Peters.  There,  he  woke  Doug  up  and  showed  him 
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the  article  on  the  Gretna  girl.  Together,  they  decided  it  was  high  time  the  Gretna's 
got  a  note  from  the  kidnappers,  so  they  started  clipping  words  out  of  a  newspaper, 
and  pasting  them  with  Elmer's  glue  onto  a  page  of  notebook  paper.  George  had  see 
this  type  note  on  a  Sherlock  Holmes  movie  with  Basil  Rathbone.  The  note  said 
simply: 

"We  have  your  daughter.  She  is  well.  Will  be  in  touch." 
It  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  business  envelope  with  a  special  delivery  stamp  on  it, 
addressed  by  hand,  and  dropped  into  a  mailbox  thirty  blocks  away. 

The  next  afternoon,  Doug  walked  into  a  phone  booth  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  and  made  a  forty  second  phone  call  straight  out  of  a  1940  c-grade  movie.  It 
was  an  "If  you  ever  want  to  see  your  daughter  alive  again  ..."  phone  call.  Yet  des 
pite  all  of  its  shortcomings,  it  succeeded  in  arranging  a  drop-off  of  money  for  the 
next  afternoon.  The  money  was  to  be  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  fives  and  tens  -  and 
not  in  any  continuous  series. 

Doug  threatened  that  the  girl  would  die  if  the  police  were  brought  in.  Mr. 
Gretna  said  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  wasn't  much  to  pay  for  the  safety  of  his 
only  daughter. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  March  14,  1971,  a  dark  blue,  fully  equipped 
Lincoln  Continental  drove  down  a  one-lane  dirt  road  north  of  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  At 
a  hand-painted  sign,  "Vegetables  For  Sale  -  Tomatoes,"  the  car  stopped,  and  a  per- 
fectly groomed,  silver-haired,  middle-aged  man  stepped  out.  After  taking  an  old 
brown  rotting  briefcase  from  the  back  seat,  he  placed  the  briefcase  under  the  sign 
and  drove  away. 

Ten  minutes  later,  a  white  1962  Ford  raced  down  the  same  road,  followed  b) 
its  own  dust  storm.  Stopping  at  the  sign,  a  young,  dark-haired  man  jumped  out  and 
ran  to  the  briefcase,  opened  it,  then  closed  it  quickly.  Two  minutes  later  he  and  the 
car  were  gone.  Only  dust  filtering  back  to  the  ground  and  a  set  of  drunken  tire 
tracks  showed  he  had  ever  been  there. 

Another  ten  minutes,  and  a  helicopter  was  passing  back  and  forth  over  the 
area,  searching  for  an  old  white  Ford.  A  policeman  had  radioed  the  car's  descriptio 
all  the  way  down  to  the  license-plate  number.  He  had  waited  twenty-six  hours  on  a 
nerby  hill  with  a  pair  of  binoculars  and  a  radio  for  that  one  car  to  come,  just  so  he 
could  get  its  description  and  radio  it  to  the  helicopter. 

Two  hours  later,  two  men  were  being  "interrogated"  in  the  Gatlinburg  Police 
Station.  They  were  both  about  to  be  charged  with  kidnapping  Virginia  Gretna.  Bot 
denied  ever  having  seen  her.  Their  story  was  that  they  had  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
the  girl  was  missing,  and  had  decided  to  try  to  make  some  money  out  of  a  kidnap 
hoax. 


Characters: 

Virginia:  18  years  old.  WASP.  Wearing  a  towel  wrapped  around  her. 
Bob:   A  little  older.  Wearing  a  pair  of  blue  jeans. 

Scene: 

Bathroom  of  a  shabby  apartment.  Ancient  bathtub.  Sink.  Towels,  both  clean  and 
dirty  are  hanging  on  the  walls  and  scattered  on  the  floor.  Scene  opens  with  Virginia's 
head  in  the  sink.  Bob  is  standing  over  her  with  ajar  in  his  hand. 

V:  All  right  now,  start  pouring  it  very  slowly  and  evenly,  (pause)  Not  so  fast! 

B:  (slightly  annoyed)  I  told  you  I  didn't  know  how  to  do  this. 

V:  Just  keep  pouring. 

B:  (pause)  OK.  It's  all  gone. 

V:  Good.  Turn  on  the  water.  Lukewarm. 

B:  (turns  on  the  water,  cold  first,  then  hot  -  careful  not  to  let  the  water  get  too  hot. 

Moves  away  -  sits  on  the  edge  of  bathtub)  Just  think,  there  are  a  hundred  people 

out  there  looking  for  you.  Right  now  there  are  probably  a  hundred  megaphones 

blaring  (his  hands  form  a  megaphone),  "Ginny?  Ginny  Gretna?  Where  are  you?" 
V:  (pulls  her  head  up)  Huh?  Whad  did  you  say?  I  was  under  water. 
B:  I  was  just  thinking  about  all  those  people  running  around  in  the  woods  looking 

for  you.  (She  sticks  her  hand  out,  motioning  for  a  towel.  He  gives  it  to  her,  and 

she  wraps  it  around  her  hair). 
V:  Yeah.  Let  them  look.  Most  of  them  think  it's  fun  anyway,  (pause)  Henpecked 

husbands  romping  around  in  the  woods  looking  for  me  only  because  their  wives 

won't  let  them  out  any  other  time. 
B:  (chuckling)  Yeah.  I  guess  you're  right,  (pause)  Still,  it  makes  it  seem  pretty  risky 

for  you  to  be  walking  around.  I  mean  your  picture's  on  the  front  page  of  every 

paper  for  500  miles  around. 
V:  (draws  herself  up.  batting  her  eyes)  I  always  did  want  to  be  a  famous  cover-girl. 

(pause-looks  at  him)  Oh,  come  on!  Nobody  could  recognize  me  now  from  that 

picture.  My  hair's  short  and  another  color.  Everytime  I  go  outside  I  have  so  much 
i     make-up  on  everyone  thinks  I'm  a  whore. 
B:  OK.  I'm  sorry.  I  worry  by  nature  (grabs  her  around  the  waist). 
/:  Well,  don't,  (breaks  away)  And  what  if  someone  did  recognize  me?  I'm  of  legal 
i    age.  What  could  they  do?  Screw  'em. 
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Let  day  like  myth  ride 

upon  the  river, 

time  knows  no  stopping, 

Neither  bend  like  lies 

nor  stand  so  proud 

my  life,  that  you  must  fall. 

For  who  holds  days  in  hand 

more  than  memories 

are  held  in  mind, 

and  lost  when  they  choose 

to  lose  themselves? 

So  distant  they  may  seem. 

Then  when  days  stir 
once  again  like  ripples 
quieter  than  you  thought 
you  will  hear  it. 
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Necrophiliac,  indeed, 

to  love  upon  a  gravestone 

The  marshalling  slap,  slap  of  our  bellies  — 
fish  leaping  in  a  calm  sea, 

breaking  the  stiff  rhythm  of  birds  and  dead  bodii 

Flashing  ankles, 
charging  our  slippery-wet  stone 
and  drawing  pangs  of  resurrection 
from  below 

Obelisks  stare  down  on  our  passion 
and  in  granite 

wonder  why  their  humbled  charges  He  stiff, 
in  surprised  earth, 
dutching  .  .  .  love  eternal, 
and  leaving  lust  to  us. 


EARLY  MORNING  SON 

He  pulled  the  coat  collar  snug  around  his  head,  his  ears,  and  watched  the 
lights  on  the  harbor  move  in  and  out  with  the  tide.  Cardboard  lay  strewn  along  the 
sides  of  the  street,  with  warehouse  entrance-ways  here  and  there.  No  particular  tow 
really,  he  thought,  just  a  mood. 

He  moved  down  to  where  the  cobble  work  met  the  dirty  water  of  the  harbor 
water  rippling  along  the  stone,  floating  the  grease  and  debris  of  the  town. 

John  warmed  his  hands  by  the  fire,  abandoned  by  the  watchmen  in  a  trashcar 
"Ah  the  beaches  in  the  South,  not  at  all  like  this.  When  the  wind  floats  in  with  the 
sun,  makes  one  feel  young  again.  Think  of  that,  my  boy."  His  coat  slipped  down 
and  the  fire  and  cold  wind  mixed  together  on  his  naked  neck.  It  returned  him  to 
the  town  of  darkness  where  he  lives,  and  shuddered  a  moment  and  watching  the 
lights  once  more,  he  strolled  down  the  long  enbankment  of  quays. 


John  McBride  walked  past  the  government  building,  past  the  trees  and  green 
square,  into  the  smaller  streets  surrounding  the  main  section  of  the  city.  The  sun 
was  bright  and  warm  in  the  early  spring  giving  the  first  sign  of  rebirth  after  the 
winter  A  guard  standing  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  large  buildings  heard  John's 
footsteps  coming  across  the  stone  paved  street,  and  jolted  his  head  toward  the  soun 
Clop  clop  -  the  soft  patter  of  feet  in  the  early  morning  sun.  John  walked  on,  consci 
of  making  the  only  sound  to  be  heard.  The  guard  turned  his  head  back,  and  settled 
once  again  to  his  half  sleep. 

The  first  clamour  of  streetcars  coming  up  Duncan  Street,  workers  arriving  to 
open  up  the  shops.  From  the  brown,  slumbering,  house-paved  streets  people  started 
to  emerge,  and  the  streets  began  to  fill  with  color. 

John  decided  to  have  morning  coffee.  Taking  a  last  look  at  the  still  near  empt 
streets,  he  entered  into  the  first  shop  he  saw.  The  sun  reflected  in  the  glass  door  as 
he  opened  it,  and  made  a  wide  arch  across  the  floor  of  the  coffee  shop,  only  a  few 
people  sat,  propped  up  in  chairs,  along  the  warr  of  the  narrow  room.  Music  bounce, 
through  the  shop,  though  no  one  paid  attention  to  it  that  early  in  the  morning. 
John  sat  silently  drinking  from  his  cup  and  bitting  into  a  doughnut . 
"I'll  spoil  my  breakfast  this  way,  and  Mrs.  Persepolis  will  be  angry  when  she 
finds  I've  eaten  such  a  poor  meal.  Not  good  for  me  she'd  say.  Well,  I'm  not  hungry. 

The  noises  outside  became  louder  as  the  sun  rose  up  on  the  streets.  Inside,  k) 
still  propped  up  in  the  dissonance  of  the  shop,  people  sat  drinking  coffee  and  prepay 
for  a  day  of  work.  John  finished  the  last  of  his  doughnut,  and  licking  the  sugar  iron  :. 
his  fingers,  he  took  the  last  swig  from  his  luke-warm  coffee.  He  stared  around  at  th< 
faces,  but  no  one  met  his  gaze.  He  got  up  to  leave. 

Out  in  the  streets  life  had  come  to  the  town,  full  of  noise  and  people.  John 
walked  from  the  shop,  letting  the  door  slam  free  behind  him.  He  retraced  his  steps 
past  the  city  square.  The  massive  buildings  that  stood  all  around  remained  quiet 
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and  unopened  as  the  employees  had  not  arrived  yet.  Still  there  was  enough  life 
there  that  his  footsteps  did  not  strike  so  loudly  as  before.  He  passed  by  the  square 
less  noticably. 

"The  guard  is  gone  now,  probably  changed  shifts,"  John  thought  to  himself  in 
a  barely  audible  whisper.  Down  to  the  edge  of  the  square  and  beyond,  he  walked  to 
the  streetcar  terminal.  He  caught  the  Water  Street  car,  and  disappeared  in  a  rumble 
of  sound. 

********  ******** 

John  set  the  sugar  on  the  table,  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  sun  rise  off  the 
tablecloth  layed  at  the  kitchen  window.  "It  is  pleasant,  the  warmth  of  the  empty 
morning  kitchen,"  he  thought.  He  looked  out  the  window  into  the  garden. 

"Hot  buttered  toast  and  tea.  One  Water  Street,  in  the  residential  district 
with  one-car  garages  and  lace  curtains." 

He  turned  back  to  the  room  and  finished  preparing  the  breakfast  he  was 
making.  "Now  the  last  bit  of  butter  in  that  corner,"  he  thought,  spreading  the  heavy 
layer  of  butter  on  the  bread.  He  placed  the  meal  on  a  tray,  and  after  arranging  it  to 
look  nice  he  carried  it  up  the  stairs. 

John  carried  the  tray  to  one  of  the  doors  on  the  second  floor,  and  opened 
the  door  a  crack  -  "Mrs.  Persepolis,  would  you  like  your  breakfast  now?  I've  brought 
it  up  for  you,"  he  said.  But  looking  in  through  the  crack  he  realized  that  he  had 
startled  her  awake.  "I'm  sorry,  I  thought  you  might  be  sitting  in  bed  reading.  I'll 
take  these  things  back  down  and  you  can  eat  later,"  he  apologized. 

"No,  please  do  come  in  John,  I  was  just  laying  here  in  bed,  too  lazy  to  get  up 
I  suppose,"  she  murmured  toward  the  door,  and  motioned  for  him  to  come  in. 

"Then  I'll  put  these  here,  and  you  can  eat  when  you're  ready,"  he  said  pre- 
paring to  leave.  But  Mrs.  Persepolis  objected,  asking  him  to  stay.  "Here  we  can 
share  the  toast  John  ..." 

"But  I've  eaten  downstairs,  mam,  thank  you. 

"Well,  then  won't  you  please  stay,  and  we  can  talk  for  a  while.  It's  a  fine 
morning,  isn't  it?"  Mrs.  Persepolis  gazed  up  at  him  from  across  the  room.  "Thank 
you  for  being  so  thoughtful,"  she  said. 

John  said  that  it  was  really  nothing,  "...  but  I  hope  you  like  it."  He  moved 
iwkwardly  to  a  chair  near  her  bed.  He  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say,  but  he 
:ould  not.  The  room  was  silent  except  for  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Persepolis  eating.  The 
un  shone  through  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Persepolis  could  see  it  spread  across  half  of 
lis  face,  shining  where  there  were  beads  of  moisture  at  his  mouth.  He  gazed  out 
he  window.  It  was  nice  to  be  inside.  A  fruit  cart,  and  silent  people  moved  along 
he  street,  down  to  the  bend  and  beyond. 

"And  beyond?"  he  thought. 

"Oh  it  is  a  nice  day  out  John.  Shall  we  take  a  walk  after  breakfast  ?  It  looks 
d  warm  and  clear,  it  makes  me  feel  young  again,"  Mrs.  Persepolis  talked  while  John 
-ill  looked  out  the  window.  "Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  young,  Johnny?" 

"And  beyond?" 
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"Just  being  free  again  you  know." 
"And  beyond." 

"Have  you  been  able  to  find  any  work  John,  perhaps  with  the  government 
Mrs.  Persepolis  smiled  up  at  him  from  her  covers.  John  did  not  answer,  but  only  b<t 
his  head.  She  watched  the  sun  come  in  over  his  shoulder,  blinked  her  eyes  and 
turned,  pulling  the  covers  up  to  her  breast. 

It  was  something  he  had  meant  to  do  for  a  long  time,  find  a  job.  There  wouh 
be  some  comfort  in  the  security  of  working,  perhaps  he  could  find  a  place  of  his  on. 
He  could  sit  eating  dinner,  and  watch  the  sun  move  like  the  ships  across  the  water, 
and  away  beyond  the  horizon.  There  would  be  pictures  on  the  walls  too.  He  could 
find  them  in  old  magazines,  and  pin  them  up.  Only  good  pictures  too,  not  with  an1 
rips  in  them.  He  wanted  to  find  a  job,  but  he  could  not. 

Mrs.  Persepolis  was  done  with  breakfast,  and  ready  to  dress.  "Fat  Mrs.  Persejli 
he  thought,  "like  the  old  women  that  keep  cats,  only  she  is  just  getting  grey.  Her 
husband  dead  now  six  years  isn't  it?  Died  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  Too  bad  for  her 
though.  Now  she  talks  about  him  like  a  lost  son.  She  must  have  loved  him." 
Mrs.  Persepolis  played  with  her  fingers  under  the  cover.  She  had  finished  her  meal, 
and  looked  around  the  room  for  this  piece  of  clothing,  or  that. 

"I'll  take  these  downstairs  for  you,  while  you  dress,"  John  said.  He  picked  tl 
coffee  cup  from  her  nightstand,  and  put  it  on  the  tray.  He  almost  dropped  it  as  he 
fumbled  with  the  door,  but  managed  to  keep  everything  on  the  tray.  He  shut  the 
door  behind  himself,  and  carried  the  dishes  down  to  the  kitchen. 

John  waited  in  the  kitchen  once  more,  while  Mrs.  Persepolis  dressed.  He  sat 
at  the  table  again,  watching  his  hands  move  along  the  embroidered  cloth.  He  look 
at  the  wrinkled  skin  and  the  lines,  smiling  sadly.  He  thought  of  leaving,  but  Mrs 
Persepolis  needed  him  around  the  house. 

"There  are  many  chores  to  be  done  here,"  he  thought.  "Anyway  Milly  is  shci 
signs  of  age,  I  suppose  she  will  need  me  more  now." 

He  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the  stairs,  and  got  up  to  load  the  dishes  int 
the  sink.  Mrs.  Persepolis  came  into  the  kitchen  dressed  in  her  dark  purple  outfit,  a  1 
a  gayly  colored  shawl. 

"Now  John,  never  mind  those  dishes.  We  can  do  them  when  we  get  back.  01 
I'm  sorry,  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  would  you  like  to  take  a  walk?" 

John  said  that  he  would,  though  he  had  already  been  out  that  morning.  He  It 
the  dishes  in  the  sink,  and  got  his  coat  from  a  chair  in  the  kitchen. 

They  left  the  house  and  walked  down  the  street.  Mrs.  Persepolis  directed  Jol 
to  the  Duncan  Street  car  and  they  boarded  it  together.  The  car  started  off  toward 
the  city. 

John  sat  facing  Mrs.  Persepolis.  "Fat  Mrs.  Persepolis  with  her  cat  children.  M 
yes  it  is  age  showing  in  her  face  now.  But  she  is  kind,"  he  thought.  He  lit  a  cigaret , 
and  did  not  speak  during  the  trip,  only  looked  off  to  the  road  and  smoked.  Finalh 
they  entered  the  main  section  of  the  city. 

The  car  pulled  to  a  stop  in  the  city  square,  Mrs.  Persepolis  stepped  down,  an 
walked  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  government  building.  John  left  the  tram 
more  slowly,  and  Mrs.  Persepolis  turned,  asking  with  concern,  "John,  are  you  corr 
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"No,  m'am,  I  feel  a  bit  tired.  I  think  I'll  wait  on  the  benches  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  square. 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  then  John  pulled  back,  and  shifted  his  gaze 
toward  the  massive  government  building,  as  Mrs.  Persepolis  nodded  and  walked 
into  a  shop  to  buy  some  articles  that  she  needed.  John  sat,  watching  the  people 
come  and  go  into  the  buildings,  and  wished  he  could  find  some  other  job. 
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It  is  a  rough  love,  taking 
the  trunks  of  young  trees 
to  shake  them 
and  watch  the  dew 

fall  off  like  silver. 
I  walk  by  often, 
not  noticing  the  chance 
for  rainfall. 

But,  this  time, 

my  head  brushed  a  low 

branch, and  I  took 

the  sting  of  dew 

in  my  eye. 
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DON'T  SAY  THANKS 


Michael  Bouklis  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  the  bus.  He  was  a 
small  man,  about  fifty,  with  grey-black  hair  and  bright,  dark  eyes.  He  worked  as  a 
maiiman  in  the  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  picking  up  and  delivering  Con- 
gressional mail.  He  wore  a  checked  shirt,  dark  green  pants,  and  small  brown  shoes. 
Black  hair  sprouted  from  his  open  collar,  and  grew  thickly  on  his  arms  and  hands. 
Having  come  to  Washington  from  Greece  only  five  months  before,  he  spoke  English 
haltingly,  and  with  a  strong  accent.  As  he  waited  for  the  bus,  he  looked  at  the  top 
of  the  unfinished  cathedral,  which  rose  out  of  the  treetops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  He  had  been  told  that  it  might  never  be  finished,  because  all  the  stonemasons 
were  dying.  But  he  was  Orthodox,  not  Catholic,  and  hadn't  been  to  church  in  a 
long  time. 

When  the  bus  came  he  got  on  and  moved  to  the  very  rear,  as  was  his  custom. 
He  sat  down  next  to  the  window,  opened  it  as  wide  as  it  would  go,  and  lit  a  cigar- 
ette. Sometimes,  when  the  air  from  the  window  was  not  too  full  of  exhaust,  it  had 
reminded  him  of  water,  and  of  islands  barly  visible  in  the  distance,  but  today  he  felt 
strong  and  kept  his  mind  on  the  things  his  eyes  were  seeing.  They  passed  as  they 
passed  every  morning,  speeding  or  crawling  by  in  the  hot,  early  light.  When  the  bus 
came  to  an  intersection,  or  made  a  stop,  he  would  watch  the  women,  trying  to  think 
what  each  one  was  like.  Then  he  tried  to  think  about  the  boy.  It  was  not  easy  at 
first,  but  he  was  able,  after  thinking,  to  imagine  the  boy's  white  teeth,  and  curling 
hair.  He  remembered  the  way  he  had  smiled  the  first  time  he  had  seen  him,  and  re- 
laxed in  his  seat;  keeping  that  image  in  mind  until  the  Longworth  Building  came 
into  sight. 

It  was  very  cool  in  the  building;  that  was  the  first  thing  he  always  noticed.  A 
policeman  was  sitting  behind  a  desk  in  the  front  hall;  the  same  one  as  every  morn- 
ing. Michael,  walking  fast,  smiled  at  him,  and  at  the  head  elevator  operator;  a  man 
smaller  than  himself,  with  one  sleeve  of  his  bright  blue  jacket  pinned  to  the  should- 
er. Michael  noticed  the  floor  change  from  dark  green  to  pale  marble  as  he  went 
downstairs  to  the  mailroom. 

He  was  early.  He  liked  to  be  early  because  he  could  get  coffee  and  doughnuts 
and  sit  alone  in  the  mailroom,  watching  the  first  delivery  and  eating.  The  carry-out 
was  crowded,  but  he  did  not  mind.  He  looked  around  him  as  he  stood  in  the  line, 
but  the  boy  was  not  there.  He  bought  cigarettes  as  well  as  food  when  his  turn  came, 
returning  to  the  mailroom  without  seeing  him. 

He  was  happy  that  he  did  not  spend  much  time  in  the  mailroom;  it  was  very 
hot  there,  and  everything  had  been  painted  pale  green.  Some  of  the  machines  in  the 
back  were  already  running;  when  they  were  all  going  everyone  shouted  to  be  heard 
above  the  noise.  Michael  sat  on  an  old  stool,  eating  slowly,  and  conscious  only  of 
the  objects  in  front  of  him.  He  began  to  think  about  the  boat,  and  about  the  peo- 
ple on  the  wharf  who  were  waving  and  crying,  but  he  stopped  himself.  "You  must 
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not  think  about  these  things,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "You  must  live  your  life  as  it 
is." 

He  crumpled  the  wax  paper  from  the  doughnuts  and  put  it  inside  the  empty 
coffee  cup;  tossing  the  whole  thing  from  where  he  sat  into  a  huge,  empty  trash  bin. 
He  opened  the  cigarettes,  putting  the  wrapper  into  his  top  shirt  pocket  and  digging 
in  his  pants  pocket  for  matches. 

"Hey  Bouklis."  Michael  turned  around  and  looked  at  the  man  who  had  callec 
to  him  from  the  back.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  quite  big,  with  a  fleshy  face  and 
straight  blond  hair.  "Come  here."  Waiting  for  Michael  to  move,  he  tossed  the  hair 
out  of  his  eyes.  "Hey,  come  on!" 

"I  am  coming."  Michael  looked  down  at  his  cigarette. 

"Well  hurry  up  Jack,  we  got  a  lot  to  do." 

Michael  hopped  off  the  stool,  putting  out  the  cigarette  in  an  ashtray  on  his 
way  to  the  back.  "Okay,  Charlie,"  he  said  when  he  arrived,  "What  do  we  do?" 

Charlie  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  looking  at  Michael  who  waited  with 
his  arms  folded.  "Move  these,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  stack  of  boxes,  "over  to  there 
He  pointed  to  an  empty  corner. 

"Why?" 

"Why?  Cause  I  told  you  to,  Jack.  They're  in  the  way." 

Michael  nodded,  and  went  over  to  the  pile  of  boxes.  Charlie  started  to  walk 
away,  then  stopped.  "Hey  Bouklis,"  he  said,  "I'm  goin  over  to  th  carry-out.  You 
want  anything?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Charlie." 

The  boxes  were  full  of  envelopes.  Michael  took  them  four  at  a  time  over  to 
the  corner.  When  Charlie  came  back  he  watched  him,  dunking  his  doughnuts  into 

his  coffee. 

Michael  finished  moving  the  envelopes,  and  took  his  cart  to  the  fourth  floor 
deliver  the  first  morning  mail.  He  had  gotten  off  the  elevator,  and  was  turning  the 
corner  into  the  corridor  when  he  heard  shoes  clattering  on  the  stairs  above  him.  H< 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  boy  coming  down  the  stairs,  smiling.  He  stopped  in  front  c 
Michael's  cart. 

"Hi!  How  are  you?" 

"I  am  fine.  How  are  you?" 

"Okay.  Anything  new  with  you?" 

"No,  not  really."  They  started  to  walk  up  the  corridor  together,  stopping  in 
front  of  the  first  office  door.  Michael  began  to  nod  his  head,  smiling,  "You  are  .  . 
very  nice  boy." 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  also  smiling.    Thanks,"  he  said,  and 
walked  away. 

Michael  surveyed  the  cafeteria  carefully  before  sitting  down.  He  had  fish,  w  t 
he  always  had,  and  ate  it  slowly,  sitting  alone  at  a  large,  cluttered  table.  When  he  ltd 
finished,  he  went  back  through  the  building  again,  picking  up  the  out -going  mail. 
No  one  was  in  the  boy's  office,  but  as  he  waited  for  the  elevator  Michael  saw  the 


boy  turn  the  corner  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  and  walk  inside.  He  left  the 
mail  cart  by  the  elevator,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  hall.  He  looked  carefully 
into  the  office.  No  one  was  there  but  the  boy,  bent  over  his  desk  in  the  corner. 
Michael  smiled,  and  walked  very  quietly  inside.  He  went  up  to  the  front  of  the  desk 
and  leaned  over  it  slightly. 
"Hello." 

The  boy  looked  up,  startled.  "Hello,"  he  said. 

"I  saw  you  working  here  alone,  and  I  decided  to  come  and  keep  you  company." 
The  boy  smiled.  "That's  very  nice  of  you,"  he  said.  Michael  shook  his  head.  "No, 
not  really."  The  skin  around  his  eyes  went  into  a  fan  of  creases  as  he  smiled.  "I  like 
you,  my  boy." 

The  boy  drew  lines  with  a  pen  on  the  blotter.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  like  you  too." 

Michael  began  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  boy  if  someone  came 
in  and  saw  him  wasting  his  time.  "That  is  good,"  he  said,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

Michael  usually  finished  work  by  five-thirty,  but  that  night  it  was  six  o'clock 
before  he  walked  out  of  the  building.  He  crossed  the  street  to  the  bus  stop,  but  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  decided  to  walk  home  instead.  "It  is  not  long,"  he  thought, 
"The  night  is  pleasant;  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

On  top  of  the  hill,  the  sun  was  directly  in  front  of  him,  shining  blond  through 
a  cloud,  but  as  he  walked  down  the  hill  it  went  higher  and  higher  into  the  sky.  The 
grass  on  the  back  lawn  of  the  Capitol  was  bright  green.  Azealeas  and  tulips  were  bloom- 
ing in  the  gardens.  Several  small  trees  sat  in  buckets  among  the  sidewalk.  "They  will 
be  planted  in  the  morning,"  he  thought.  He  walked  past  the  huge  greenhouse  and 
the  subway  construction,  looking  at  the  tile  on  the  old  Smithsonian  until  his  eyes 
hurt  from  the  sun.  He  decided  to  go  by  the  river,  and  kept  going  straight.  "It  is  not 
an  ugly  river,"  he  thought,  forcing  himself  to  think  in  English,  "only  a  river  for 
which  I  have  no  feeling."  He  reached  the  river  and  stood  on  the  bank.  "It  does  not 
remind  me  at  all."  he  thought.  "That  is  good,  and  that  is  bad."  He  picked  up  a  round, 
flat  rock  and  tried  to  throw  it  across.  It  landed  half-way,  skipped  twice,  and  fell  back 
into  the  reflections  of  the  trees  on  the  water. 

He  walked  slowly,  kicking  at  the  dust  and  stones  along  the  path.  The  sun  was 
off  to  his  right,  and  the  clouds  were  turning.  He  wondered  if  he  wanted  to  start  remem- 
bering. He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  kicked  small  stones.  It  was  getting  cold;  he 
did  not  want  to  remember. 

Wisconsin  Avenue  is  on  a  large  hill  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Georgetown. 
As  Michael  walked  up  the  hill  he  had  to  go  around  several  people  sitting  on  the  side- 
walk. A  girl  came  up  to  him. 

"Spare  change?" 

"Pardon  me?" 

"Do  you  have  any  spare  change?"  She  smiled  wanly. 

"Why?"  Michael  looked  at  her  briefly,  noticing  the  breasts  loose  under  her 

hirt. 

"I'm  hungry." 

Michael  took  his  change  purse  out  of  his  back  pocket  and  gave  her  fifty  cents. 
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"Thanks,"  she  said. 

Michael  nodded  and  walked  away  up  the  hill.  At  the  top  was  the  library.  He 
had  a  card  in  his  wallet  but  had  never  taken  out  any  books.  Standing  at  the  inter- 
section, he  decided  to  go  in  again. 

It  was  a  small  building,  with  elaborate  woodwork  and  an  old  tile  floor.  Most 
of  the  books  had  heavy,  dark  bindings,  and  the  magazines  were  old  and  without 
covers.  Michael  walked  up  and  down  the  miniature  stacks,  becoming  more  and  mo 
frustrated.  An  elderly  woman,  tall  and  rather  large,  bumped  into  him  from  behind 
"Oh,  excuse  me,"  she  said,  "I'm  terribly  sorry  ..." 

Michael  put  his  finger  on  his  Hps.  "That  is  all  right,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,"  the  woman  went  on. 

Michael  thook  his  head.  "Please,  I  am  all  right."  Before  the  woman  could  sp>k 
again,  he  turned  around  and  went  out  of  the  library;  starting  to  walk  up  the  secom 
part  of  the  hill. 

The  sun  was  now  setting  behind  a  row  of  tall  apratment  buildings,  leaving  th 
sky  bright  in  back  of  their  dark  silhouettes.  Michael  knew  the  bar  was  coming  up.  : 
wanted  very  much  to  go  inside,  even  more  than  on  the  other  night  when  he  had  nc 
He  was  outside  it  now,  and  he  could  hear  the  music  coming  from  inside.  The  door 
was  set  with  red  and  yellow  stained-glass  diamonds;  he  felt  like  he  hadn't  eaten  in 
long  time  as  he  pulled  it  open.  Her  breasts  were  small  and  her  hips  thick.  She  was 
tired,  and  hardly  moving  at  all.  He  watched  her  from  just  inside  the  door,  not 
moving  to  the  bar  or  to  one  of  the  tables.  He  clasped  his  hands  together  across  his 
chest  and  felt  even  more  like  he  hadn't  eaten.  Someone  tapped  him  on  the  shouldi 
He  turned  and  saw  a  woman,  not  much  bigger  than  he  was,  with  a  bony  face  and 
course  blond  hair.  "Are  you  gonna  sidown?"  She  asked  him,  "cause  if  you're  not 
you're  gonna  leave." 

Michael  left.  Outside,  the  sun  was  down,  but  the  sky  was  still  bright,  and 
covered  with  high  clouds.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  the  houses  behan;  large  and  set  far 
back  from  the  street  with  flowerbeds,  and  hedges  along  brick  sidewalks.  They  be- 
came smaller  as  he  walked,  and  then  came  the  cathedral  with  the  huge  stones  all 
over  the  ground  and  the  red  lights  blinking  on  top  of  the  tower.  Then  apartment 
houses,  small  ones  this  time,  made  out  of  brick.  He  crossed  the  street  in  front  of 
huge  supermarket,  and  walked  on  for  five  more  blocks. 

Maclean  Gardens  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe.  The  building  is  four  stories  high  F1 
and  made  of  brick.  A  green  bronze  statue  of  a  mermaid  is  in  the  courtyard,  surroul 
ed  by  myrtle  bushes.  A  light  bulb  hangs  from  the  entrance  in  a  frosted  glass  globe 
illuminating  the  magnolia  trees  on  either  side.  An  old  woman  with  white  hair  and 
purple  silk  dress  was  sweeping  the  fallen  flowers  from  the  steps  as  Michael  arrived 
She  was  very  small,  and  the  broom  she  used  had  been  handmade.  He  watched  her 
from  behind  the  hedge,  listening  to  the  sound  of  her  broom  on  the  steps  until  she 
sensed  his  presence  and  looked  up. 

'Good  evening."  She  nooded  to  him,  smiling. 

'Good  evening,"  Michael  said,  also  nodding.  "I  did  not  want  to  disturb  you  other 
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"You're  not  disturbing  me." 

Michael  smiled,  and  walked  up  the  steps  into  the  building. 

The  boy  finished  the  last  of  the  letters  and  put  them  all  on  someone  else's 
desk.  Then  he  put  his  coat  over  his  arm  and  walked  out  into  the  empty  corridor, 
lit  by  the  twilight  coming  through  the  row  of  high  windows  on  his  left.  He  walked 
down  the  stairs  and  went  outside,  crossing  the  street  into  a  large  group  of  people, 
all  waiting  for  the  bus. 

The  next  morning  Michael  ate  his  breakfast  in  the  drugstore  instead  of  the 
post  office.  He  had  timed  his  breakfast  so  he  would  arrive  at  work  close  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  felt  happy  as  he  got  on  the  bus  and  moved  towards  the  back.  He 
sat  there  alone,  smoking  and  examining  the  people  who  got  on.  Just  before  the 
cathedral,  the  boy  was  among  them.  He  carried  a  paper  under  his  arm  and  his  shirt, 
although  he  wore  a  tie,  was  open  at  the  collar.  Michael  smiled  at  him,  but  he  was 
with  friends  and  sat  with  them. 

During  the  morning,  Michael  saw  the  boy  in  a  remote  part  of  the  basement. 
"Hello,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "How  are  you?" 

The  boy  glanced  quickly  at  the  manila  folder  he  was  carrying.  "Fine,"  he 
said,  "How  are  you?" 

"Fine,  fine."  Michael  paused.  "I  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  have 
lunch  with  me  today." 

"Well,  I  don't  usually  eat  lunch  ..." 

"Oh.  Well  then,  I  suppose  ..." 

"But  I'm  kind  of  hungry  today.  What  time  do  you  usually  eat?" 
"I  get  off  at  one  thirty." 
"Okay,  one-thirty.  Where?" 

"At  the,  at  the  ..."  Michael  looked  for  the  word. 
"The  cafeteria?" 
"Yes,  the  cafeteria." 

"Okay,  fine.  The  cafeteria  at  one-thirty.  See  you  then." 

The  five  minutes  between  one-twenty  five  and  one-thirty  were  long  for  Michael. 
He  stood  outside  the  cafeteria,  waiting  for  the  boy  and  watching  the  line  grow  and 
grow.  "He  will  not  come,"  he  thought.  "He  has  forgotten."  He  was  about  to  step 
into  the  line  when  the  boy  turned  the  corner  and  came  walking  towards  him. 

"How  are  you,  my  boy?"  Michael  asked  him,  "Are  you  still  fine?" 

The  boy  nodded.  "Are  you?" 

"I  feel  better  now.  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  going  to  come." 
"I'm  not  late,  am  I?" 

Michael  shook  his  head.  "I  was  still  afraid." 

The  boy  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  watched  the  line.  "We've  got  a  wait," 
he  said.  Michael  shook  his  head.  "No,  not  long."  At  first  they  did  not  look  at  each 
other,  then  Michael  turned  to  him  and  said,  smihnt.  "Well,  what  did  you  do  with 
your  morning?" 
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"Not  much.  What  did  you  do  with  yours?" 

"No,"  Michael  said,  almost  angry,  "I  want  to  know." 

"Okay,  I  opened  the  mail.  And  I  write  letters." 

"Oh,  that  is  interesting  for  you?" 

"Well,  yes  and  no.  Tell  me  what  you  did?" 

"I  delivered  the  mail." 

They  were  inside  the  cafeteria  now.  Michael  picked  up  a  tray  and  some  silver- 
ware and  handed  them  to  the  boy.  "Do  you  deliver  to  the  whole  building?" 
"No.  I  deliver  to  your  floor  and  the  two  above." 
"Oh." 

They  reached  the  food. 

"What  are  you  going  to  eat  my  boy,"  Michael  asked  him,  "You  must  eat  much 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  really  very  hungry." 
"Oh,  but  you  are  a  growing  boy;  you  must  eat." 
"All  right.  I'll  eat." 

Michael,  over  the  boy's  protests,  paid  for  both  lunches.  The  boy  made  him 
promise  to  let  him  pay  the  next  time.  Michael  had  fish,  and  the  boy  had  cheese 
souffle. 

The  cafeteria  was  full  of  men  with  anemic  looking  sideburns  and  women  with 
their  hair  piled  like  ice  cream  on  their  heads.  Michael  looked  around  for  a  while 
before  going  over  to  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the  very  back.  Both  of  them  ate  with 
self-consious  care,  and  neither  spoke.  Then  Michael  smiled  and  said,  "I  like  you  .  .  . 

very  much." 

The  boy  looked  up  from  his  food.  Michael  went  on.  "You  make  me  happy, 
just  to  be  with  you."  The  boy  nodded. 

"I  mean  it.  It  is  very  good  for  me  to  be  with  you.  Do  you  know,  you  smile 

beautifully?" 

"Thanks." 

"Don't  say  thanks.  I  mean  what  I  say." 
The  boy  nodded  again. 

"Maybe  you  mean  too  much  to  me."  Michael  shook  his  head. 
"I  do  not  know."  He  looked  away,  at  the  other  tables,  taking  his  cigarettes 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Do  you  smoke?" 

"No."  Km 

"I  do.  Very  much."  He  took  out  a  cigarette.  "Too  much." 

"Stop." 

"I  have  tried.  I  cannot."  He  lit  his  cigarette,  and  was  careful  not  to  blow 
smoke  in  the  boy's  face.  "You,"  he  said,  "are  the  most  beautiful  boy  in  the  world." 
"That's  not  true." 
"For  me  it  is." 
"In  the  whole  world?" 

"In  the  whole  world."  Michael  rolled  his  cigarette  in  the  ashtray.  "What  is 
your  name?" 
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"Alex  Busch." 

"Alex?  That  is  short  for  Alexander?"  The  boy  nodded.  "Alexander  .  .  .  that 
is  a  name.  Here,"  Michael  took  a  marker  pen  from  his  shirt.  "Write  it  out  for  me." 
Michael  watched  as  the  boy  wrote  his  name  in  red  ink.  "Now,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
finished,  "you  write  your  name  for  me."  Michael  did,  and  turned  the  paper  around 
for  him  to  see.  "Michael  Boo  ..." 

"Bouklis." 

"Bouklis." 

"Yes."  Michael  smiled,  showing  his  perfect  yellow  teeth.  The  boy  Alex  didn't 
say  anything  else.  He  played  with  the  piece  of  paper  in  front  of  him,  and  eventually 
turned  it  over.  On  the  other  side  was  a  picture  of  a  girl  with  a  pencil  in  her  mouth, 
drawing  at  an  easel.  Underneath  the  picture,  two  columns  of  small  print  told  how 
the  girl  had  lost  both  of  her  hands  in  a  fire,  and  had  re-taught  herself  to  draw  using 
her  teeth.  She  drew  cards  for  all  occasions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  was  an 
order  form. 

When  Alex  looked  up,  Michael  took  the  cards  that  had  come  with  the  order 
form  out  of  his  back  pocket.  There  were  four  of  them:  Two  cats  playing  with  a  ball 
of  yarn,  a  large  dog's  face,  a  little  girl  with  a  ball,  and  a  bird  in  a  tree. 

"What  do  you  think,  Alexander?" 

"I  like  them." 

"Some  are  better  than  others.  I  like  this  one."  Michael  pointed  to  the  bird  in 
the  tree. 

"Yeah,  I  like  that  one  too." 
"Here,"  Michael  said,  "Take  it." 
"No,  I  couldn't." 

"Go  on.  If  you  want  it,  take  it."  Michael  smiled. 

"No,  I  don't  want  it."  He  looked  at  his  plate.  "I  like  it  but  I  don't  want  it." 
"Okay." 

Alex  looked  around  at  the  almost  empty  cafeteria.  "Do  you  want  my  soup?" 
he  said. 

"You  must  eat  it  Alexander,  You  have  to  grow." 
"I'm  not  hungry.  Do  you  want  it?" 

"No.  I  am  full."  Alex  looked  at  the  clock,  wondering  whether  to  leave  or  not. 
He  looked  back  at  his  food,  aware  that  Michael  was  looking  at  him.  "I  have  to  go 
now."  he  said.  "I  only  get  half  an  hour  for  lunch." 

"All  right  Alexander.  I  would  not  want  you  to  be  late." 

Michael  and  Alex  left  each  other  at  the  door  of  the  cafeteria,  Alex  going  to- 
wards the  elevators  and  Michael  going  towards  the  mailroom.  He  walked  in  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  smiling. 

"What're  you  smilin'  about?"  Charlie  met  him  at  the  back. 

"Nothing,"  Michael  said. 

"Have  a  good  lunch?" 
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Michael  didn't  answer. 

"I'm  not  eatin'  lunch,  you  know." 

"I  know." 

"I'm  savin'  up.  Gonna  get  me  a  new  job  ..."  He  trailed  off,  but  Michael  had 
moved  away,  and  did  not  hear  him  above  the  noise  of  the  machines. 

The  bus  that  goes  up  Wisconsin  Avenue  stops  right  in  front  of  the  Longworth 
Building.  Michael  had  been  sitting  on  the  wall  there  for  almost  an  hour  when  he  saw 
Alex  cross  the  street  and  sit  on  the  wall  next  to  him. 

"Hello  Alexander." 

"Hello." 

"I  like  calling  you  Alexander." 

The  boy  smiled.  "Good."  Then  he  asked  Michael,  "Have  you  been  waiting 
long?" 

"Yes,"  Michael  said.  "There  should  be  one  soon."  Michael  watched  Alex,  who 
was  stretching,  and  looking  at  the  sky.  Alex  was  also  tapping  his  shoes  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  when  the  bus  came,  he  got  up  quickly. 

"Let  me  pay,"  Michael  said. 

"No." 

"It  would  make  me  happy." 

"No." 

"Please  Alexander." 

"All  right."  They  sat  near  the  back  of  the  bus,  with  Alex  sitting  next  to  the 
window.  It  was  hot  on  the  bus,  and  smelled  of  the  people  who  rode  it. 

"You  know,"  Michael  began  again,  "you  are  the  most  beautiful  boy  in  the 
world." 

"Oh  come  on." 

"No,  I  mean  it."  Others  are  beautiful,  but  theirs  is  a  cold  beauty.  You;  you 
are  warm,  friendly.  I  like  your  hair,  the  way  it  curls,  the  color." 
"Thank  you." 

"You  know,  I  am  happy  to  be  around  you.  You  are  young  and  full  of  the 
breath  of  life. 

"Thank  you."  Alex  looked  around  him  briefly.  "Where  did  you  live  before 
you  came  to  Washington?"  he  asked. 
"Greece." 
"Greece!" 
Michael  nodded. 

"Is  it  as  beautiful  there  as  people  say  it  is?" 
"It  is  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world." 
A  wave  of  exhaust  came  in  the  window. 
"Why  did  you  leave  then?" 

"Politics."  |0! 
"How  do  you  mean?" 


"Michael's  voice  became  bitter.  "Well,  you  know  the  government  they  have 
there  .  .  .  the  junta.  Well  ..." 

"I  see."  "What  did  you  do  before  you  left?" 
"I  was  stage  director." 

"Really?"  Alex  smiled.  Michael  nodded.  "What  kind  of  plays  did  you  direct?" 

Michael  laughed.  "Shakespeare,  Shakespeare,  all  Shakespeare." 

"Where?" 

"In  Athens." 

"Where  in  Athens?" 

"At  the  Agripina  Theater." 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  I  also  did  productions  for  television.  That  is  why  I  had  to  leave.  They 
wanted  me  to  work  for  them  and  I  would  not  .  .  .  They  forced  me  to  leave."  Alex 
stared  at  his  feet.  Michael  took  his  cigarettes  out  of  his  shirt  pocket  and  lit  one. 
Alex  looked  up  at  him. 

"You  are  right,  I  should  not  smoke  so  much.  I  am  an  old  man." 

"You're  not  an  old  man." 

"Yes,  I  am."  Michael  looked  at  Alex,  who  was  still  watching  his  feet.  When 
the  bus  went  by  a  storefront  he  could  see  the  stubble  on  his  chin. 
"My  life  is  over,"  he  said. 

Alex  looked  up.  "No,  its  not.  What  made  you  say  that?" 

Michael  shrugged.  "What  I  said.  My  life  is  over.  But  yours,  yours  is  just  begin- 
ning." 

Alex  was  now  looking  out  the  window. 

"What  is  the  matter  Alexander,  you  do  not  talk?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say."  Outside  the  window,  he  saw  the  bright  neon  sign 
of  the  Georgetown  Funeral  Home.  He  looked  back  at  the  tips  of  his  shoes. 

Neither  of  them  said  anything  until  Alex  saw  his  stop  coming  into  view.  "This 
is  where  I  get  off,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye,  Alexander." 

"So  long,  See  you  tomorrow." 

"You  will  have  lunch  with  me?" 

"Yes." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Michael  was  lying  on  the  .bed  in  his  room.  He  had  put 
his  hands  behind  his  head,  and  was  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Above  his  head  was  a 
large  travel  poster,  which  he  had  found  one  day  in  the  mailroom  trash. 

Michael's  apartment  consisted  of  a  small  bedroom,  and  a  bigger  room  with  a 
stove  and  a  sink.  To  go  to  the  bathroom  he  went  down  the  hall.  The  walls  of  his 
rooms  were  white;  the  bed  was  a  matress  on  a  grey  metal  frame.  Michael  had  added 
a  bookcase  and  a  small  rug  when  he  had  first  moved  in,  but  other  than  the  travel 
poster  those  were  the  only  additions  he  had  made. 

Now  his  bedroom  smelled  of  persperation.  He  got  up  and  opened  the  windows. 
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The  smell  of  flowers  and  exhaust  came  into  the  room  as  he  went  back  to  his  bed.  r 
tried  to  think  about  Alexander,  but  he  could  not  hold  the  thought.  He  lay  on  his 
back,  with  his  hands  behind  his  head. 

Alex  put  the  flap  of  the  envelope  he  had  just  typed  into  the  letter,  then  put 
both  on  top  of  a  large  stack  on  the  desk  next  to  him.  He  picked  up  the  phone  -  the 
green  phone,  without  buttons  on  the  bottom,  which  said  "For  Official  Use  Only" 
and  dialed  a  number  with  a  Manhattan  area  code.  He  let  it  ring  for  quite  a  while 
before  hanging  up,  and  called  again  after  typing  another  letter.  This  time  he  didn't 
let  it  ring  as  long,  and  when  he  hung  up  he  left  the  office;  listening  at  the  door  to 
make  sure  all  the  typewriters  were  off. 

As  he  bought  cigarettes  before  leaving  the  drugstore  the  next  morning,  Mich  1 
thought  about  seeing  Alex  on  the  bus.  But  he  did  not  get  on  as  he  had  before,  and 
Michael  made  the  trip  alone.  He  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  when  he  delivered 
the  mail  in  the  morning,  but  he  was  not  at  his  desk,  or  in  the  hall.  The  morning  wet 
slowly.  He  was  very  hungry  and  wished  that  it  would  be  one-thirty.  He  went  from 
office  to  office,  smiling  faintly  and  delivering  the  mail. 

He  finished  at  one-fifteen,  and  walked  around  the  post  office  until  the  clock 
ticked  to  one-twenty  nine.  Alex  was  already  in  line  at  the  cafeteria,  waiting  for  hii 

"I  beat  you,"  he  said. 

"I  was  afraid  again.  Where  were  you  this  morning?" 
"I  overslept." 

"Were  they  angry  with  you  at  your  office?" 
Alex  smiled.  "No." 

Michael  paid  again  and  they  brought  their  food  to  the  same  table.  As  he 
stirred  his  coffee,  Michael  said,  "How  long  are  you  going  to  be  working  here, 
Alexander?  In  this  place?" 

"Two  more  weeks." 

"Two  weeks?  Is  that  all?" 

Alex  nodded. 

"But  that  is  not  time  at  all  for  me  to  get  to  know  you." 
Alex  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders;  a  set  of  gestures  which  was  beginnii 
to  annoy  him. 

"But  where  will  you  go?"  Michael  asked  him. 
"Home." 

"You  live  with  your  parents?" 
"Well,  yes  .  .  .  " 
"That  is  good." 

Alex  drank  his  ice  tea,  becoming  increasingly  self-conscious.  Michael  watch 
the  way  his  fingers  curled  around  the  glass. 

"Alexander,"  he  began,  waiting  for  Alex  to  look  up,  "I  would  like  you  to  h 
dinner  with  me." 
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"You  mean  at  your  house?" 

Michael  smiled.  "I  would  like  that  even  more;  if  I  could  cook  for  you." 
"Okay,  when?  How  bout  Monday?  I'm  going  home  tomorrow  for  the  weekend." 
"Monday  is  fine."  Michael  looked  across  at  Alex's  tray.  "It  is  good  that  I  will 
cook  for  you,"  he  said.  "I  will  cook  with  wine.  Do  you  like  wine?" 
Alex  nodded. 

"Good.  I  will  cook  something  special  for  you." 

Alex  drank  his  ice  tea,  and  Michael  sipped  his  coffee.  "Alexander,"  he  asked 
putting  the  cup  down,  "what  do  you  do  when  you  go  home?" 
"I  see  my  parents." 
"Do  you  have  a  girlfriend?" 
"Yes." 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"Lisa." 

"Lisa?" 

Alex  nodded. 

"What  color  is  her  hair?" 

"Brown." 

"Is  it  long  or  short?" 
"Long." 

"Michael  smiled.  "Is  she  beautiful,"  he  asked,  "as  beautiful  as  you?" 

"More." 

"More." 

"To  me,  anyway." 

Michael's  face  assumed  the  same  serious  expression  he  had  had  on  the  bus. 
You  are  a  lucky  boy,"  he  said.  He  brought  his  cup  to  his  mouth,  shaking  his  head. 
Do  not  talk  to  her  about  me,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

"You  and  me,"  Michael  replied,  pointing  to  the  two  of  them  in  turn,  "No  one 

se." 

"Okay." 

They  didn't  say  anything  more  for  some  time.  Michael  had  finished  eating  but 
lex  had  not.  Michael  leaned  on  his  elbows,  watching  Alex  put  crackers  in  his  soup, 
len  he  smiled  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  give  you  a  present." 

"You  would." 

"Yes,  a  present.  What  would  you  like?" 
"I  don't  need  anything." 

"It  should  not  be  something  you  need.  It  is  a  present." 
Alex  smiled. 

"You  do  not  have  a  watch,  I  have  noticed.  Would  you  like  a  watch?  Like  this 
<  e?"  Michael  showed  him  the  expensive  watch  he  wore. 
"No,"  Alex  said,  "I  don't  want  a  watch." 
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"I  will  get  you  a  watch." 

"No.  Please  Michael,  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  a  watch." 
"Al  right,  I  will  get  you  something  else." 

Alex  looked  at  his  dishevelled  lunch.  "No.  Please.  I  can't  let  you  give  me  a 
present." 

Michael  put  his  shirt  cuff  back  over  his  watch.  "As  you  wish,  Alexander." 
"I'm  sorry." 

"That  is  all  right.  I  do  not  mind." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes." 

"Okay.  Good."  Alex  finished  his  ice  tea. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  Michael  spoke  again.  "Usually,  on  weekends  I 
drink,"  he  said.  Alex  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  nodded.  "But  this  weekend  I  will  be 
good."  He  looked  at  Alex.  "For  you."  "Usually  I  drink  wine  in  my  room  but  I  will 
not.  For  you  I  will  be  good." 

Alex  looked  around  for  the  clock.  "What  time  is  it,"  he  said. 

"Almost  two." 

"I  have  to  go." 

They  got  up  and  started  to  leave  the  cafeteria.  Alex  wanted  some  chewing 
gum  but  decided  not  to  get  any  because  the  line  was  so  long.  They  walked  down 
the  hall  together  to  the  elevators.  Alex  turned,  and  Michael  put  his  hand  on  his  arm 
"Good-bye,  Alexander." 

"Good-bye."  Alex  turned  the  corner  and  pushed  the  button  for  the  elevator. 

That  night  Michael  rode  home  on  the  bus  alone.  As  he  looked  out  the  windov 
he  thought  about  what  he  would  cook  for  the  boy  on  Monday  night.  "It  must  be 
perfect,"  he  thought.  "Absolutly  perfect." 

Michael  did  not  see  Alex  at  all  on  Monday  morning.  He  walked  by  the  door 
of  Alex's  office  three  times  during  it's  course,  and  when  the  mail  was  delivered  sat 
on  a  counter  in  the  mailroom,  an  expression  of  outright  concern  on  his  face.  He 
wondered  if  the  boy  would  be  at  lunch,  but  at  one-thirty  he  found  Alex  already 
in  line. 

"Hello,  my  boy,"  he  said  when  he  saw  him,  "it  is  very  good  to  see  you." 
"Hello,  Michael." 

Michael  looked  up  at  him,  but  he  was  looking  straight  ahead  at  the  people  in 
the  line.  They  did  not  talk  until  they  were  getting  their  food. 

"That  is  not  enough,"  Michael  said,  looking  at  Alex's  tray. 

"It's  plenty." 

"You  should  eat  more." 

"I'm  fine."  Alex  still  hadn't  really  looked  at  him. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you  today,  my  boy?" 


"Nothing." 

"Oh,  come  on,  tell  me  what  is  on  your  mind." 
"Michael  I  really  ..." 

"Okay,  okay,  Don't  think.  Just  don't  think." 
They  came  to  the  cashier. 
"Okay  if  I  pay?" 
"If  you  want  to." 

Michael  paid,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  same  table. 

Michael  was  squeezing  lemon  on  his  fish  when  Alex  spoke.  "I  can't  come 
to  dinner  with  you  tonight,  Michael.  I  have  a  meeting  I  have  to  go  to." 

"That  is  all  right.  Would  you  like  to  come  tomorrow  night?" 

"I  can't  come  tomorrow  night  either.  I  have  a  meeting  then  too.  And  on 
Wednesday  night.  But  I  can  come  on  Thursday." 

Michael  put  the  lemon  on  the  side  of  his  plate. 

"Please  Michael,  don't  be  hurt  I  really  have  those  meetings  and  I  really  have 
to  go  to  them.  But  I  will  come  to  your  house  on  Thursday  ..."  He  was  almost 
whining. 

"That  is  all  right,"  Michael  said,  "I  understand."    "What  is  the  matter,  my 
boy,  you  do  not  eat?" 

"I'm  not  hungry." 

Michael  noticed  a  busboy  staring  at  them,  and  kept  silent  until  he  had  gone 
away.  "But  you  must  eat  something,"  he  said. 

He  got  up  and  started  walking,  Michael  caught  up  with  him,  sidestepping  and 
smiling. 

"Even  though  you  do  not  like  me  anymore,  my  boy,  I  am  not  sad.  Do  you 
know  why?It  is  because  I  love  you  in  a  way  that  no  one,  not  your  father,  not  your 
mother,  not  your  brother,  not  even  your  wife,  will  ever  love  you." 

Alex  kept  walking. 

"Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes." 

Michael  went  faster,  to  keep  up  with  him.  "You  don't  have  to  come  to  lunch 
with  me  if  you  don  not  wish  to  Alexander,  but  I  will  be  here  every  day  at  one-thirty, 
waiting  for  you." 

Alex  nodded,  and  kept  walking  until  they  reached  the  elevators. 

"Good-bye,  Michael." 

"Good-bye,  my  boy." 

Alex  stood.  Michael  turned  and  started  to  walk  away.  But  then  he  turned  again. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  told  you  my  life  was  over." 
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Elegy 


She's  gone. 

the  white  setter  puppy  that 

cried  and  shook,  nestled, 

soft  and  warm  in  the  bend  of  your  arm, 

like  the  water  hugs  the  shore; 

the  uncoordinated  ballerina 

that  chased  everything  and  anything  that 

moved; 

stalking  brown  crumpled  leaves  and  wind-blown 

gum  wrappers; 
flies,  birds  and  bees  with 

all  the  grace  and 

ferocity  of  the 
lurking  leopard 
to  pounce, 

adroit  and  confident  in 
clumsy  ecstacy; 

the  band  of  wild  screaming  heathens; 
the  one  man, 

do  it  yourself, 
yelping  wolfpack 
that  drove  you, 

bounding  and  howling  yourself, 
down  to  where  the 

water  hugs  the  sand; 

to  stand  and  watch  you 
sputter  and  cajole; 

grinning  hugely, 
her  toes  hugging  damp  terra  firma. 
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the  eager, 

foot-stamping  one  who 
exhausted,  would  flop 
down  on  the  rug, 
close  enough  to  the  Franklin 
to  singe  and  scald  her 

in  her  sleep 

rabbits  start  through  dry  grass 
to  the  chase; 

deer  stop,  look  and  bolt, 

tails  banner; 

raspberries  red,  fat; 

windy  waves,  rocks  and  moss, 

deep,  damp  grass 
soft; 

late  low-burning  coals 
and  sleep. 


Sometimes  I  cannot  see  my  hands  any  more.  Imprisoned  as  I  am,  I  fear  that 
they  may  disappear  just  as  the  walls  have;  and  the  floor,  if  there  ever  was  one.  The 
white  is  the  only  thing  that  exists.  The  room  itself  has  long  since  disappeared  within 
it.  Not  that  it  was  much  of  a  room  to  begin  with.  I  think  it  was  circular,  just  one 
continuous  wall  that  travelled  round  and  round  the  room  while  I  searched  for  its 
beginning,  or  its  end,  which  came  first  did  not  matter.  I  had  to  create  facts,  reference 
within  which  to  place  myself  in  the  white  circular  wall  that  travelled  round  and 
round  underneath  the  light,  for  there  was  no  ceiling,  even  then.  It  was  not  a  light  , 
not  a  lamp  suspended  by  thin  wires  underneath  which  I  could  have  placed  myself, 
around  which  I  could  have  positioned  myself  in  order  to  see  it  from  different  angles, 
to  gage  the  different  textures  of  the  light  upon  my  body.  It  was  not  a  light  undernea 
which  I  could  have  stood,  casting  a  blackness  over  a  white  then  floor,  a  shadow  whic 
could  move  and  dance  and  fight  within  itself,  watched  by  me  wonderingly  in  the  nee 
for  the  fact  of  an  object  that  had  limits,  had  boundaries,  definite  upon  which  I  could 
place  a  finger  that  would  trace  out  lovingly  the  lines  which  marked  the  limit  of  my 
mind,  that  provided  a  concrete  something  around  which  the  mind  behind  the  finger 
could  bend  and  curl,  exploring,  memorizing,  defining,  reaching  into  and  about  withii 
the  purely  physical  fascinations  of  the  mind.  It  was  not  a  light  which  could  have 
faltered,  causing  the  white  room  to  be  plunged  for  a  moment  into  blackness,  bring- 
ing the  momentary  return  of  disorder  which  plunged  for  a  moment  into  blackness, 
bringing  the  momentary  return  of  disorder  which  would  restore  to  my  dying  sense 
of  time  and  space  its  belief  of  the  dark  as  well  as  the  light,  the  black  as  well  as  the 
white,  the  restoration  of  the  extremes  within  whose  knowledge  lies  all  the  dimensior 
between,  within  whose  idea  are  greyness  and  redness  and  greenness  and  on  past  thost 
flimsy  substances  into  the  realness  of  flowers  and  trees  and  chimneys  and  towers 
whose  walls  are  built  around  lights.  That  light  of  substance  no  more  existed  for  me 
than  did  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  wall,  than  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  shadow 
I  dreamed  of,  the  touch  of  wet  skin  upon  wet  skin,  the  smell  of  lemon  soap  freshly 
emerged  from  the  bath,  the  sound  of  squeaking  pipes  whose  knobs  were  being 
turned,  shutting  off  within  their  bowels  the  sustenance  of  the  tub,  the  reason  for 
it  and  their  existence,  the  single  small  fact  around  which  they  fitted  themselves 
in  an  effort  to  give  it  and  them  the  something  tangible  for  which  they  live. 

It  was  instead  light.  Light  which  had  greeted  me  when  I  awoke  in  the  white  ro>  l 
for  the  first  time  and  which  had  greeted  me  forever  since.  White  light  whose  glaring 
whiteness  has  gradually  suffused  the  room,  robbing  me  of  the  floor  on  which  I  stood 
taking  from  my  sight  and  touch  this  last  connection  with  the  remembrances  of  past  • 
sights  and  surfaces,  now  remembered  and  yet  not  half  believed  in,  thought  of  as  onb't 
more  trick  of  the  whiteness  which  steals  reference  from  the  body,  from  the  mind,  ar 
hides  them  underneath  its  protecting  mantle  of  white,  pretending  to  be  tucking  then 
underneath  its  secure  bedspread  for  the  night,  saying  that  they  will  return  with 
the  morning,  when  all  along  I  know  that  there  is  no  morning  and  no  night,  and  no 
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bedspread  or  tucking  or  sleeping;  only  the  whiteness  of  itself  and  my  body.  The 
white  light  that  made  me  forget  what  number  I  was  on  as  I  counted  my  pulse  beats, 
trying  to  hold  onto  the  world  of  facts  and  numbers,  the  world  of  time,  that  intangi- 
bility that  holds  the  everything  that  is  factual  within  its  grasp,  yet  has  long  since 
been  devoured  by  the  white  light  that  exists  within  every  nook  and  corner  of  a  room 
that  has  none.  I  had  thought  that  I  could  retain  the  past,  the  dimly  sought  before  of 
my  present,  if  I  could  but  sieze  upon  some  fact,  sieze  upon  some  shadowy  incon- 
sistency that  would  leaf  me  past  the  featureless  confines  of  my  prison  back  into  the 
before  of  lamps  and  lampshades;  but  it  has  all  escaped  me,  all  dimensions  being 
pushed  back  beyond  nothing  by  the  crackless  white  walls.  My  belly,  the  whiteness 
of  which  has  long  since  joined  the  room,  warmed  as  it  is  no  longer  by  my  once-thought 
of  the  suns  which  used  to  turn  it  to  the  brown  color  of  stream  mud,  past  equally 
I  brown  fishes  whose  sides  bear  the  markings  of  strange  painters,  who  flayed  brush 
.  strokes  of  color  across  their  backs  and  sides,  hiding  the  hardness  of  their  scales  and 
t  the  suppleness  of  their  bodies  behind  the  bright  screaming  colors  of  their  imagined 
rainbows,  formed  be  the  same  water  and  fastened  to  the  sky  by  the  same  sun  that 
,  warms  the  fishes  under  the  stream  and  lies  banked  behind  the  cold  fastness  of  my 
memories.  All  catches  hold  of  the  white  rooms  mad  motionless  rush  that  carries 
everything  off  into  its  vastness,  the  legs,  the  arms,  the  head  which,  though  never  seen 
anywhere  except  through  the  false  backwards  glass  that  warps  all  things'  right  and 
left,  twisting  the  imaginary  reasonings  of  the  mind  round  and  round  upon  them- 
selves like  the  white  once-wall  of  the  room,  until  they  are  of  no  purpose  any  more, 
;o  perverted  by  its  glass  imaginings,  is  yet  still  known  to  exist  more  than  all  those 
parts  which,  though  visible  to  the  eyes,  do  not  have  the  sense  of  centeredness  of 
perception  that  forces  all  actions  and  facts  within  its  range  to  conform  to  the  idea  that 
.  ,t  is  central,  that  they  all  are  plotted  on  some  vast  imagined  map  whose  focus  is  the 
lead.  As  I,  placed  here  still  unknowing,  retaining  only  the  idea  of  myself,  the 
lere  ability  to  think  and  reason  that  I  am  here  because  I  think  and  reason  it,  without 
eed  of  that  body  which  has  forsaken  its  leading  force  for  the  blindness  of  the 
-hite  ,  am  dreaming  of  the  world  as  it  once  was,  putting  it  back  together  within 
|  ie  actuality  that  presents  itself  now,  the  featurelessness  of  the  mind  as  opposed  to  the 
saggerated  definitions  and  facts  of  the  physical,  mating  the  two  within  the  whiteness 
f  the  present,  combining  the  void  of  the  two  alone  into  the  universe  of  the  two 
•gether,  coupling  them,  and  beaming  at  the  delight  of  their  offspring,  which,  though 
:ginning  so  small,  still  grow  as  only  the  abstractions  of  ideas  can,  filling  the  universe 
eated  for  them  with  the  thought  and  capabilities  of  their  kind,  endowing,  as  they 
),  the  entire  creation  with  the  fullness  of  their  knowledge.  And  now,  within  the 
lite  room,  within  its  once  blank  counterpart  my  mind,  rests  the  actuality  of  that 
lich  is  outside  it.  I  breathe,  it  breathes. 


In  the  movie  about 

le  mistral,  this  famous  wind 

runs  over  the  cold  ocean, 

rises  above  the  city's  smoke 
high  over  the  fields 
into  the  mountains. 

There, 

it  silently  carves 
the  mountainside, 

dividing  it  into  tall 
stone  waves. 

Then  it  turns, 

weaving  through  the  clouds, 
and  falls, 
cutting  through  flowers 

and  reed  fences, 
moving  through  beach  grass, 
until  it  finally  returns  to  the  sea 
hiding  the  swells 
in  spray.  All  this, 
says  the  movie  (it  speaks  silently:  it  is  a  movie 
without  sound) 
All  this 

is  within  the  power  of  the  wind,  mistral, 
as  it  winds  through  the  city, 

touching  also  in  its  force  the 
overcoated  citizens  of  France, 
and  a  laughing  wedding  party, 
and  a  christmas  adoration 
of  the  lamb. 
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An  old  priest,  red  bearded, 

walked  down  rows  of  pews 

beneath  a  rhythm 

or  arch  and  column.  The  church 

was  brown,  built  big 

for  crowds;  sunlight 

streaked  the  rug 

through  high  windows.  The  old  man 
walked  to  a  corner 
and  pulled  out 

a  small  stand.  Laying  his  book 

across  the  dark  wood, 

he  let  his  finger  travel 

over  the  thin  lines, 

moved  his  lips 

in  time  to  the  old  sounds. 
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Behind  my  eyes 

is  the  light  that  cons  this  con  in 
to  living. 

God  has  entered  the  question 

but  it's  not  the  same 

He  not  my  own; 

He  like  hearing  timid  men 

down  safe  sunlit 

halls 

sloap  sloap  sloap 
They  go  by 
someone  else's  willing 
They  leave 

greasy  footstep  marks 
on  the  macadem. 


The  old  man  carefully 
uncaged  his  bird,  a  pigeon, 
and  let  it  fly 

Of  course, 

it  need  not  have  been 
the  old  man;  a  young  girl 

with  firm 

almost  plastic  breasts 
would  do,  and  a  dove 

could  easily  replace 
that  other  bird;  but 
the  old  one,  more 

than  the  bridge 
builder  with  rough  red 
hands,  or  the  junkie, 

the  old  one  would  know,  releasing 
the  claws  and  the  flutter 
of  wings  over 

grey  melting  snow, 
that  the  bird,  in  the  end, 
would  arrive. 
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Fruit  Dealer's  Lament 

Sometimes  I  get  lonely,  search 

the  roadside  for  signs 

of  life:  "Animal  crossing"  a  stiff  deer; 

"Caution: 

children  playing"  a  girl 
with  a  hoop. 
Starved,  I  pull  out  fruit 

from  my  paper  bag:  rotten  speckled  pears,  once  golden, 

juicy,  dry  orange  pulp;  finally, 
it  is  the  apple  I  eat.  It  too 
is  not  without  defects.  Time 

and  again,  I  have  searched 
for  good  fruit 
only  to  find  good- 
looking  fruit,  which 
is  soft,  not 
crisp. 

I  just  visited  a  fruit-farm 

like  that:  the  manager  stared  at  me  (his  face 

was  like  a  melon,  eyes 

like  two  spots)  and  asked 

first  my  opinion  of  his  fruit: 

soft  oranges,  small 

despite  the  size 

of  his  face. 

and  then  my  views 
on  all  fruit. 

He  seemed  to  think  I  was  too 
skeptical,  too  demanding. 
I  appreciate  fruit  as  well 

as  the  next  man  (ah,  the  joy 

of  reaching  for  an  orange, 
plucking  it  with  a  curl 

of  the  hand, 
and  peeling,  from  the  navel 
down,  the  fruit 
of  the  sun  and  earth) 
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But  he  would  not 

understand,  kept  pounding  his  head 

with  his  hand.  Well,  all  I  can  do 

when  things  get  that  way 

is  leave.  Other  farms 

complain  of  smoke,  or 

the  lack  of  top-soil;  one  man 

even  objected  to  my  questions:  his  farm 

was  respectable,  though 

dying  and  had  been  in  the  family 

for  years.  You  can  be  sure 

I  left  quick, 
as  I  often  do. 
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Breakwater 


open  a  hand  for  sea-gulls 
tired  of  the  sea.  make  it  barter 
with  the  pounding  cold  and  the  fog-night 
and  the  rain  that  comes  in  cold  Cape  mists, 
let  it  be  of  stone 
civilization  of  the  white 
sea  fit  on  hungry  legs, 
on  spurring  heels  of  sand, 
in  currents  that  make  things  move- 
furious  at  all  that  flies  above. 
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Astronomy 


That  night,  the  stars 

entered  my  room 

(The  ceiling  had  opened 

in  the  usual  way) 

There  they  stood:  Orion, 

the  two  dogs,  the  dragon, 

a  swan,  one  bear,  a  winged 
horse.  Nervous,  almost 
ashamed,  they  burned 

and  glittered 
on  my  rug. 
Bashful  even  then, 

they  came,  hop, 
onto  my  body,  stars 
all  over.  Some 

at  my  feet,  others 

at  my  groin, 

and  two  bright  nova 

at  my  eyes.  Oh, 

they  were  comfortable. 

I  slept  until  dawn,  shining. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Perry  Morgan 

Mr.  Herbert  Kaiser 

Dr.  CD.  Chipman 

Dr.  Jack  Dunn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Snedeker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Stolz 

Mr.  Herbert  Sauit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Student 

Mr.  Alfred  Dallago 

Mr.  Richard  J.  O'Hara 

Mr.  J.  Eisenbeiss 

Dr.  Phillip  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  K.G.  Keatinge 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Rieger 
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